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SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE LEAGUERS. 


THERE are at present but two paramount sub- 
jects of public interest ;—the usual idle conjectures 
which always precede the meeting of Parliament, 
as to what the Minister of the day is to do ; and 
watching and guessing the course which the com- 
pact and energetic central action and widening ra- 
nifications of the Anti-Corn-Law League—fast be- 
coming a National League—may compel Sir Robert 
Peel to adopt. What can Sir Robert Peel do 
in the present exigency? How is he to face Par- 





liament ?—How to raise the necessary supplies ?— | 


How frame the Queen’s speech? Expressions of 
sympathy for the admitted extreme sufferings of the 
people might do, last session: but something more 
substantial is required now. The people must have 
employment, they must have food,—and they have 
learned what deprives and stints them not merely 
of the comforts but of the merest necessaries of life. 
Fair prefessions will no longer satisfy them. It is 
no affair of yesterday, no temporary cause, no small 
amount of wrong and injustice, which has reduced 
them to their present wretched condition ; nor can 
the atonement and remedy be slight or temporary, 
if to be effectual. They may have their sugar a 
trifle cheaper, but that is not enough ; they may 
have some other small solace, or rather the pres- 
sure may be removed from one suffering part and 
laid upon another ; but while the drain on their 
strength and the strangling dead-weight that 
crushes their energies remain, no effectual relief 
is to be looked for. It would be giving Sir Robert 
Peel credit for less perspicacity and political sa- 
xacity than he is entitled to, were we to doubt 
that, individually, he is fully aware that every 
means which his intelligence and statesmanship, 
backed by the cordial support of the whole nation, 
can suggest, is required to renovate the exhausted 
resources of the country, and to give merely a fair 
chance of recovery. The immediate and total re- 
peal of the corn and provision laws—the watch- 
word of the hour—the declaration that the oppres- 
sion and injustice of twenty-seven years is at an 
end, is so obviously the first true step, that it is 
idle longer to argue that question. ‘This point we 
consider virtually conceded ; and we are almost as 
certain it would be triumphantly carried, if Sir 


Robert could but pluck up heart to dissolve upon 
OL. X= NO. Cx, 


it,—as it speedily must be whether he shall be the 

honoured leader or not. On this absorbing subject, 

the steadily falling revenue, and the continued and 

hopeless depression of trade, speak even more con- 

vincingly than the indefatigable Leaguers, with all 
their enginery of tracts, meetings, and lectures. 
| They are doing wonders ; but an empty Exchequer 
and the dried-up sources of its ordinary replenish- 
| ment are more persuasive still. The deaf adders 
| begin to give ear. 

This time last year every one was busied in 
puzzling out the riddle which Sir Robert Peel had 
thrown out to amuse the nation during its lenten 
holidays, and which developed itself in the new- 
invented Sliding-Scale—that instrument which has 

proved itself worthy of the savans of Laputa—the 
Income Tax, and the meddling with the Tariff. The 
fruits of that grand compound scheme to bring 
back prosperity, please everybody, and spare “ the 
interests,” must have grievously disappointed the 
projector. Yet what was Sir Robert reasonably 
| warranted to expect? After he came into power, 
'the sufferings of the working-classes were at first 
‘denied. We can remember that the Savings’- 
banks were triumphantly pointed to as evidence 
| of the prosperity of the great mass of the people ; 
a fallacious test at best, although the accumu- 
lations had been fact. But what does a steadily 
declining revenue prove ?—that test of physical 
| wellbeing which admits of no delusion or fal- 
\lacy. The aggravated symptoms of general dis- 
tress cannot be denied ; but now it is discovered 
that ten years of Whig misrule have produced the 
whole of these disastrous effects. Whig rule, as 
such, did not much to deepen the causes of na- 
tional decline: and certainly not much to avert 
them ; until an attempt was made, when it was 
perceived that nothin ort of the recognition 
of Free-Trade princj ‘whether they were ap- 
proved or not, could pr maintain in power those 
who had no Tory s rs. When is Sir Robert 
also to make the, ter discovery, that with- 
out acting upon Trade principles, and that 
largely and speedily, all the support that the Tories 
ean lend cannétyJong uphold him as a minister? 
| He must, by ghig: time, be tolerably well convinced 
‘that there is fygiphe minister of England ar one 
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proper and safe course to follow. 
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It remains to | Trade is a somewhat comical character. 


He deals 


be seen, and that very shortly, whether Sir Robert | forth his notions and his beliefs as solemnly as did 


will have the wisdom and courage to venture upon 
that course ; or the manliness to confess his power- 
lessness to serve the country while obstructed by 
his friends, and to throw up the game. 
this in the right vein, no prophet is required to 
foretell the result. Had he the patriotism and 


| 


| 


‘ 
J 


If he did | 


the learned Bartolemus Saddletree, who laid down 
the law to the admiring neighbours, whom he in- 
structed as to the manner in which the Lords of 
Session, whose shop adjoined his own, were to deal 
with the most intricate cases which came before 


them; foretelling, with edifying gravity, whatever 


true wisdom to avail himself of those elements of | 
like the honest city tallow-chandler, who, though 
' retired to enjoy the offium cum diqnitate in the sub- 


strength which the exigencies of the crisis, and a 
common feeling of danger, are hourly calling forth, 
his part would be as plain as it would be noble ;— 
that of a creat statesman, the saviour, in the hour 
of extremity, of a falling country. 
may be assumed that Sir Robert Peel is destined 
to play no such part on the stage of the world’s 
history ; though looking to what he has done, and 
been most foolishly and recklessly vilified for do- 
ing, we shail not yet despair ; nor, for some time 


We fear it | 


| 
| 


longer, believe that the Catholic Emancipation | 
measure is to remain Peel’s sole title to the name | 


of a really great statesman. 
hampered by circumstances ; but it is for a truly 


great man to mould circumstances to his purpose | 


—that purpose being the most exalted that a man 
‘an set before him ; to restore his country to pros- 
perity, to draw down upon himself the blessings of 
those that are ready to perish. No king, and, 
certainly no minister, though his heart were as 
hard, his conscience as dead or seared as those of 
an intelligent being can be, can look with indif- 
ference upon the prolonged sufferings of millions 
of his innocent fellow-creatures—hastening to the 
tribunal at which the ruler and the ruled must 
alike give an account—and, with a strong convic- 


He is, no doubt, | 


tion in his mind of the causes of the prevailing 


misery, and the remedy in his power, mercilessly 
withhold it. We eannot believe that the chief of 
the Tories is so thoroughly cold-blooded as this 
indifference would augur; and if he has not the 
power to accomplish his object, he has the power 
to make the trial. The country is much more 
united on this question than it wason the Catholic 
Emancipation measure. The portentous look which 
Sir Robert is reported to have cast upon Sir 
Kdward Knatechbull, when that most candid and 
innocent of country gentlemen let the cat out of 
the bag, and told the truth, that the Corn Laws 
must be maintained to enable the aristocracy to 
support their station and dignity, forbids the helicf 
that his convictions are not with the Free-Trade 
party.—In brief, though we have no trust in 
Sir Robert Peel in the matter of extension of 
the suffrage, we will not, until he declare himself 
by deeds as well as words, believe him the enemy of 
I'ree Trade. Inthe meanwhile, in the dearth of au- 
thentic information of any kind, the journalists are 
attaching most disproportionate importance to cer- 
tain revelations (asides) made by the elder Mr. Gilad- 
stone ; who seems to have, at all times, an inordinate 
itehing to have his finger in Sir Robert Peel’s pie. 
We accept this gentleman's revelations at their full 
value, when we receive them as the expression of 
what may be his own hopes and wishes about corn 
and cattle, since he became a landed proprietor. 
The father of the Vice-President of the Board of 


' landlord :” | rT 


was to come next. Mr. Gladstone is, perhaps, as 


urbs, could not be kept away from the shop on 
melting days. Sir Robert Peel will, we are cer- 
tain, not thank Mr. Gladstone for his indiscreect 
oficiousness. ITe would, we apprehend, approve 


of him making the concern entirely over to his 
son; saying, like his Ossianic countryman, “* Let 


the name of John be forgotten among his people. 
May it only be said, Behold the father of Wi//iam !” 
What is more, and, indeed, alone to the point, 
Mr. John Gladstone knows about as much of the 
mind of Sir Robert Peel as we do; and for this, 
among other good reasons, that Sir Robert is, we fear, 
too experienced a trading statesman, to have altoge- 
ther made up his mind as to the line of policy which 
he may pursue, and too enlightened a man not to 
have in theory, at all events, adopted opinions dia- 
metrically opposite to those which are so freely as- 
cribed to him by the elder Gladstone. Before Sir 
Robert finally make up his own mind, he must both 
learn, and well weigh the mind of the country. That 
has been pretty clearly manifested of late on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Gladstone's epistle; and the question for 
Sir Robert must, we apprehend, resolve itself into 
the adoption of the Whig measure of a fixed duty, 
or of total and immediate repeal ; before the Whigs 
shall anticipate him in the only measure that now 
either can or ought to satisfy the country. It is 
as much ground of thankfulness that the Tories 
(doubtless to their deep regret ) opposed the Whig 
scheme of a fixed duty of 8s., as that they resisted 
the poor demand of the elective franchise for Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, and thereby created the 
ten-pounders. What is meant by this fixed duty 
“for revenue ?” which, while the revenue is falling 
off, looks so specious in theory. It must, in the first 
place, be, in effect, a differential duty as between 
the foreign and the home grower; which is, in every 
case, irritating and insulting to other nations, as well 
as Injurious to our own people ; a duty, in fact, to 
favour the landed interest of Great Britain, at the 
expense of the foreign customers of the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain. This fixed duty “ for 
revenue,” will, it is probable, be one of the stalk- 
ing-hor-es of the session ; and it ought to be ham- 
strung at the outset. If a fixed duty on food, on 
the bare necessaries of the most cheaply-sustained 
existence of a labouring family, on what are, next 
to air and water, the spontaneous gifts of Ileaven 
toall the children of men : if revenue is to be raised 
by this stringent means, by a mouth-tax, a_poll- 
tax, a tax on the mere right of existing—for 
without bread, or bread stuffs, there is no life— 
then it should surely be one for revenue alone; and 
not fora barleycorn of revenue, with a bushel of 


tection, But, unless the duty be 
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imposed at the mill, or at the mouth of the oven ; 
unless there be an excise on every loaf, and every 
pound of flour, duty for revenue is a sheer delusion, 
It is the Corn-Laws in another—they cannot in- 
deed come in a worse—shape. Let every man be on 
his guard, then, against this duty for revenue, 
unless it shall fall equally upon the wheat of Lin- 
coln and Sussex, and that of the Ohio and Illinois, 
if levied upon the grain of every country alike, there 
will be, we apprehend, little danger of the Farmers’ 
Friends listening to a duty on the People’s food 
that affects their own produce. They will become 
benevolent ; they will, as when the Whigs were 
smashed, when Peel repudiated a fixed duty, and 
recommended his new Sliding-scale, be utterly 
shocked to hear of a tax upon the People’s food, 
Let us turn from these things to examine our 
increasing strength,h—our own resources. If Sir 
Robert Peel wishes to know the mind of the coun- 
try upon the Corn Laws before making up his own 
mind, that has now been pretty clearly demon- 
strated. The agitation spreads every day, of which 
the League is now the centre; though truth and 
humanity are the source of that great cause, in 
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perience, 


which, in ourown sphere, in season and out of sea- | 
son, we have laboured for ten years, and which we — 


rejoice to see hastening toa happy issue. There can 
be no hope of allaying that agitation which has, year 
after year, been steadily widening its basis, and 
which is supported by increasing knowledge among 


the people, diffused by the indefatigable energy and | 


perseverance of the Leaguers ; by great talent, by 
vast moral influence; by hard cash ; but, above 
all, by the urgent necessities of the people, who, 
right or wrong, are convinced that they must 
have Free Trade or perish. Although the aboli- 
tion of the monopolies should prove—were that pos- 
sible—as,injurious as it must prove beneficial, the 
monopolies must fall. The decree has gone forth. 
They are doomed—and with them all legislation for 
the benefit of a class at the expense of the whole ; 


—the apparent benefit ; for injustice never yet in| 


the long-run benetited any man. It ought to take 
the last argument out of the mouths of the Mono- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


polists, that the Free Traders, whether mill-owners, | 


shippers, or persons engaged in commerce, are as 
ready to surrender every vestige of those “ protec- 
tions’ of their interests which in the present lan- 
cuishing state of trade might seem tobe required, as 
they are strenuous in their demand for a like mea- 
sure of justice ; for the total abolition of every im- 
post on food, If they will give no protection, they 
ask fornone; and to this they should and will be 
held. 

Even the sagacity of an elder Gladstone could 
not foresee what is to take place in the approaching 
session of Parliament. The Whig Opposition may, 
perhaps, assume a more decided, nay, a more liberal 
line of policy than they saw fit to take last year. 
From their ostensible head, Lord John Russell, on 
the question of the Corn-laws, we expect very 
little ; and, in extension of the suffrage, active op- 
position. No Liberal need be greatly disappointed 
by anything that Lord John Russell will either do 
or forbear to do. But Lord Palmerston is not 
quite so immaculate an incarnation of Whig no 


ee 


tions; and the voluntary declaration of Mr. Fox 






Maule, at the great Anti-corn-law meeting in 
Glasgow, of his somewhat sudden, though welcome 
conversion, together with the oracular response of 
Mr. Macaulay to his Edinburgh constituents, augur 
no inflexible hostility in these two members of 
the late government to “ Total and immediate re- 
peal.” It is not easy to guess how any argu- 
ment is longer to be maintained in Parliament on 
this question, Last year it was virtually aban- 
doned on every ground of reason. The adver- 
saries were literally beaten off the floor of the 
Ifouse of Commons. Every fallacy was dis- 
proved, every refuge of lies swept away. That 
the high prices of food keep up wages, which, of 
all humbugs, is surely the most impudent, even 
a Buckinghamshire or Sussex peasant would now 
laugh at, and disprove from his own hungry ex- 
That extraordinary burthens fall upon 
the land, which therefore requires extraordinary 
protection, is an outery which the landowners per- 
ceive may be carried too far, if it should go the 
length of provoking inquiry and instituting com- 
parisons between the taxes that fall on land in 
Great Britain, and in every other country. No- 
thing then remains but the prophecy that land will 
be thrown out of cultivation ; or, in other words, 
that our farmers cannot, on fair terms, compete, 
in the home market, with the farmers of the conti- 
nent, or those beyond the Atlantic. The League 
might very safely guarantee a good rent per acre, 
for every acre that, having once been profitably 
cultivated, though when prices were exorbitant, 
should be thrown out of cultivation by the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. 

It is not easy to guess the line of policy which 
the Pro-corn-Law party can now adopt in Parlia- 
ment, or how they are to face the impending dis- 
cussions. The despicable manauvre of * No 
Jlouse,” can no longer avail them against the body 
of new recruits and converts. The League—the 
People’s representatives out of doors—seem to have 
“declared the sittings permanent.” Every passing 
year has added to their power and influence. Their 
head-quarters at Manchester are now like the well- 
organized central bureau of some vast empire, 
which, in knowing what it is about, and in regularity 
and despatch, might afford useful hints to Downing 
Street. But, perhaps, the most remarkable feature 
of this agitation is the promptitude with which the 
country has responded to the call for the necessary 
supplies, in this season of universal depression and 
impoverishment ; and the sums, small though they 
be, collected in agricultural districts, and in towns 
like Edinburgh under the immediate influence of the 


| landed aristocracy, are much more worthy of notice 


j 





'than the large sums raised in the manufacturing 


districts. People not only flock to the meetings, 
but “they put money in their purses,” which they 
can often ill spare. But they may, and most cor- 
rectly too, view this money rather in the light of a 
profitable investment, than as a sum subscribed for 
a public object. Sir Robert Peel promised them 
back the full amount of the extorted Income-Tax in 
savings on their coffee, cabinet-work, shoes, gloves, 
&c, Sc. The League may more assuredly guar- 
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antee the repayment of their voluntary subscrip- 
tions, in the reduced price of provisions ; in the im- 
provement of trade; in the ameliorated condition 
of the unemployed and destitute poor. This is 


solid encouragement to give, not only this year, but 
in every future year that the system of monopoly — 


with which they war shall endure. These years 
cannot number many, if they shall be more than 
one. 

We would entreat our readers to remember 
that these blighting and accursed laws were thrust 
upon the protesting nation in the borough-monger- 
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ing times, and at the point of the bayonet ; sol- 
diers protecting our representatives in recording 
their votes against the most vital interests of their 
constituents. Let all this be now remembered. 
Nor is it likely to be forgotten. The greatest 
apparent present danger is of truckling and com- 
promise with the half-and-half admirers of a fixed 
duty ; with those who cling to as much of “ pro- 
tection” as can by any means be retained, and who 
would juggle the nation by pretending that it is for 
revenue. O’Connell said well— 
A rixep Duty 1s A FIXED INJUSTICE. 





THE RUINED CASTLES OF SCOTLAND. 


ON SEEING TWO AT A SHORT DISTANCE FROM ONE ANOTHER. 


Yr fragments of a wondrous dream 
Of Glory and of Power, 
Of centuries whose shadows stream 
O’er battlement and tower, 
Of times whose tide rolled bright along 
In light of chivalry and song. 


Ye stand not there—realities— 
Though felt and scanned ye be: 
A portion of the Past ye rise 
’Mid hoar Antiquity ! 
And cloud and sunshine fleeting o’er ye 
Are blended with the olden glory. 


Who gazeth on ye burns to see 
The bannered pomp of old, 
The plumes of glorious chivalry, 
The croslet’s broiderd gold, 
The knightly arm that tamed so well 
The boast of turban’d infidel. 
The chieftains of the olden fields, 
The tournament and song, 
Trilled to the music of the shields 
When wine-cups cheered the strong ; 
The muster and the festal hall,— 
The siege, the shout, the battered wall. 
The baron on his battle steed, 
Begirt with Knighthood’s flower, 
And bold retainers, good at need, 
With axe and arrowy shower, 
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And vassal hundreds pealing high 
The feudal monarch’s gathering-cry. 


The heroes of the endless strife 
Of Scotland’s hundred wars,— 
When life was grimly given for life, 
And scars for bloody scars,— 
When Saxon flag, ’mid slogan yell, 
Along the tameless Border fell. 


The plume bestowed by ladye love 
Upon her gallant knight, 

That shone the battle-waves above 
In all its stainless white, 

And bore to Syria’s land of flame 

The dark-eyed ladye’s peerless fame. 


That lone maid loves to greet the star 
Of twilight fondly burning, 

For well she knows one eye afar 
To that bright star is turning 

At the same hour, where’er it be, 

By Salem’s shrine or Galilee. 


All the old splendour of the time 
When ancestry was young 

And Troubadour the lofty rhyme 
In festal chamber sung,— 

All the old magic of a day 

Passed with the Troubadour away. 


G. P, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SATLOR. 


NO, IL——THE MUTINY OF THE GLATTON, 


Mansy of my readers will recollect that the | 


Mutiny at the Nore, and in the North-sea fleet, 


took place after that in the Channel fleet had | 


been quelled by the redress of those grievances 
which had given rise to it. Therefore, when the 
soi-disant Admiral Parker* hoisted the red flag at 
the Nore, and was speedily joined by nearly the 
whole of the North-sea fleet, the alarm through- 
out the country became general, even to the ex- 
tent of believing that our navy was about to be 
surrendered to the enemy. To prove that such a 
belief was unfounded, and to do justice to the 
character of the British sailor, I shall here narrate 
what occurred in my presence on board the Glat- 
ton during her short-lived insubordination. 

At this period (1797) the Glatton was com- 
manded by Captain Henry Trollope, who, a short 
time prior to the mutiny, had distinguished him- 


self by one of the most brilliant naval actions on 
record,—having, in the short space of forty-nine 
minutes, beaten off a French squadron consisting 
of five frigates, a brig, and a cutter. This extra- 
ordinary exploit may appear incredible to many 
of my readers; but it must be remembered that 
the Glatton, though carrying only fifty guns, threw 
more weight of metal at each broadside than any 
three-decker then in the service. 

When all the rest of the mutinous ships in the 
North-sea fleet were nearly out of sight on their 
way to the Nore, the Glatton was the last to desert 
the two admirals, Duncan and Onslow. We were 
at this time off Yarmouth, steering under easy sail 
towards the Texel. 

At length, when the other ships which had left 
us for the Nore were waning on the distant hori- 
zon, the Glatton’s Captain of the forecastle, ac- 


* This man, Richard Parker, was a seaman who had been placed at the head of the Council of Delegates 


elected by the mutinous sailors at the Nore. 


He took the command of the Nore fleet, fomented the mutiny, 


aud committed various acts gf rubl.ry and violence. He aud sume other wutineers were executed in 1797, 
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companied by a boatswain’s mate, and two or 
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_ pounders, which they had made ready and elevated; 


three more of the leading mutineers, came to the. 


quarter-deck and announced to the officer of the 
watch the wish of the ship's company that they 
should proceed to the Nore: stating, at the same 


time, that they had nothing to complain of, and | 


were perfectly satisfied with their officers ; but 


and few, if any, of the officers, standing at their 
perilous post, could have escaped instant destruc- 
tion from such an upward discharge of shot 


through the upper deck, accompanied by tearing 


that if they did not follow the example of their 
among the devoted officers on the poop. Such a 


comrades, they would be afraid to meet them on 


shore. Remonstrance on the part of the Captain — 
and officers was vain: the red flag was hoisted, 


and our course directed towards the Nore. No 
sooner was this perceived by the Commander-in- 
Chief, than he hoisted his colours! The force of 


such an appeal can be appreciated by sailors only. | 
On this occasion, however, it was ineffectual. The | 
had treated so kindly, and so often led to victory 


Captain, with tears in his eyes, and in a state of 


: s —_ 
mind not to be described, begged and entreated his 


men to return to their duty ; pointed out to them 
the high compliment the Admiral had paid them ; 
remarking, that it was tantamount to asking them 


| 


| 


up of planks, splinters, &c. Not to mention that, 
of course at the same moment, the forecastle guns 
would have sent a storm of grape and canister 


fearful crisis, within the narrow limits of a British 
Indiaman,t+—one of the most gallant and effective 
in the service,—it is not easy for a landsman to ap- 
preciate in its full force of danger and anxiety. 
The evil passions then domineering over a coura- 
geous ship's company, often tried in battle,—the 
deeply painful thoughts of their brave officers, who 


those misguided men, against whom duty now 
called upon them to present themselves as armed 
enemies,—the deadly preparations on both sides 
for mutual destruction : violent mutiny on the one 


the question, “ Will the Glattons also desert me ?” | side,—cool, but regretful determination to follow 
But the will and better feelings of the majority of | the line of duty, altogether presented such a scene, 


the crew were now, unfortunately, controlled by a 
few desperate and depraved characters, under the 
title of Delegates, who responded to the prayers 


and entreaties of the Captain, with cries of “ The | 


Nore!—the Nore!” 
painful but unavoidable circumstances, the Glat- 


Accordingly, under these | 


ton proceeded to Hosely Bay, where we anchored | 
the officer who had been pitched upon for punish- 


for the night. 

The next morning, matters assumed a more se- 
rious and threatening aspect. The men had now 
discovered—or rather the ringleader ruffians had 


i 
} 
| 


| 


pretended to discover—that three of the officers | 


had treated them with tyranny, and therefore de- 
served to be punished. The men had also stuck 
up a paper on the Bitts,* in which they stated, 
that the marines and ship’s company having bound 
themselves by a solemn oath to support each other 


on this occasion, any officer attempting to dissuade | 


any one of them from the observance of that oath 


should be immediately punished with death ; for | 


which purpose yard-ropes were already suspended 
from each arm of the fore-yard. 
Shortly after this a letter was sent to the Cap- 


tain, stating the determination of the ship’s com- | 
pany to punish an ofticer immediately, without | 


mentioning his name or crime. The first Lieu- 
tenant and Surgeon were immediately sent for into 
the cabin ; and, in a few minutes, every officer was 


ordered to appear on the quarter-deck, and to arm | 
conversation with the surgeon. I watched them, 


himself with a brace of loaded pistols and a cutlass. 


While these orders were being executed on the | 


poop, the ship’s company were not idle on their 
part. The guns on the forecastle were pointed aft, 
loaded with grape and canister; while, on the 


lower-deck, as many of the 68-pounders, as could | 


be elevated, so as to reach the poop, by firing 
through the deck, were also pointed in that direc- 
tion. The critical situation of the officers, at this 
inoment, may be imagined, when I say, that if a 
pistol had gone off by accident, among the officers, 
while loading, that would have acted as a signa! 
for the men on the lower deck to have fired the 68- 
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* A conspicuous part of the ship, 





on that eventful morning, as I hope never to wit- 
ness again. It was, to the last degree, distressing 
and appalling. 

When all was prepared among the officers for 
resistance, the Captain and first Lieutenant went 
coolly and boldly forward among the ship’s com- 
pany, and demanded the name and the crime of 


ment by the mutineers. The answers made it 
appear, that the officer was a master’s mate named 
Ricketts, who had been overheard mentioning the 
names of the ringleaders to the Captain. When 
the men were told that not one officer would live 
to witness such an unwarrantable attempt at pun- 
ishment, the men proposed to delay the punish- 
ment until the ship got to the Nore. Deeming it 
more prudent to temporize on this occasion, and to 
try what gentler means might effect among the 
misled men, the ofhcers were accordingly desired 
to replace their arms in the arm-chest. Most of 
the officers then retired below, the Captain and the 
first Lieutenant only remaining among the ship’s 
company, and trying to prevail on them to return 
to their duty. At this period of the mutiny, 
hardly ten minutes had elapsed when the gunner’s 
mate, followed by one of the jolly-boat’s crew (one 
of the worst characters in the ship), passed me on 
the quarter-deck, and went upon the poop, unob- 
served by the officer of the watch, who was in deep 


and saw them go to the arm-chest, and begin to 
unlash it from its fastenings to the deck. I called 
the attention of the officer of the watch to this pro- 
ceeding, who went immediately to the Captain ; 
but, before the latter could get on the quarter deck, 
the arm-chest was on the brink of the poop-ladder, 
with the gunner’s mate standing on it, waving his 
hat forassistance. The sight of this was too much 
for even the temper and prudence of Captain Trol- 
lope, who instantly drew his dirk, and, running up 
the ladder, leaped upon the chest, made a blow at 


+ The Glatton was oue of several ludiamen, recently 
bought into the service, 
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74 RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SAILOR. 


the gunner’s mate and wounded him in the face;! gun ship, the other a seventy-four. No private 


at the same time telling him, that if he did not in- 
stantly go forward he would run him through. 
The fellow, conscious of his own delinquency, and 
awed by the determination of his Captain, skulked 
away with his companion; both muttering that 
they had no wish to hurt the officers, but only 
wanted to protect themselves. 

A few minutes after this painful and dangerous 
occurrence, the Captain returned to his now almost 
hopeless task of persuasion. At length, however, 





amid this gloomy and anxious scene, aray of more | 


hopeful light appeared. Three or four of the Cap- 


tain’s oldest followers came aft and joined the | 


officers. 

This suggested the propriety of a general muster, 
which immediately took place. Then every man 
was required to declare whether he would obey the 
Captain, or the delegates of the mutineers. The 
result was favourable to the Captain ; for the first 
names on the ship’s. books were his oldest followers, 
—men naturally more attached to the ship and 
officers than the new comers, Nearly thirty of 
those names passed muster in favour of the Captain, 
without a dissentient voice. The lookers-on, see- 
ing that the tide was about to turn against them, 
thought it prudent to swell the number; so that, 
at the end of the muster, the delegates remained 
with a very small minority who had taken so 
active a part in the affair, that their sentiments 
could not be concealed by voting. This was a 
glorious moment for the Captain and officers ; and 
it would be hard to say whether their feelines 
were more intensely happy and pleasurable on 
this occasion, than they had been wretched and 
painful but a very short time before. 
case, their loved and valued men—friends and 
companions in battle against the enemy—were 
arrayed against them in mutiny and deadly pur- 


pose of destruction ; and in the other case, the | 


same men (all the Jest nen) were ranging them- 
selves around them in recovered rule of duty and 
discipline, and a determination to stand by and 
protect their officers, not only on board of their own 
ship, but against every enemy that might appear 
at sea or on shore. This was a glorious day for 
the true-blue and stanch sailors of the British 
navy,—a sample of what their better feelings are 
when not perverted or fettered by bad advisers 
and malignant rulers of mind and body. 

No sooner was the result of that memorable 
muster known, than the red flag was immediately 
hauled down, and the order given from the quarter- 
deck —* All hands up anchor!" — At this order the 
men flew promptly to their stations—the ship was 
quickly under weigh—and a course steered for the 
Downs, Soon afterwards, the delegates and their 
few friends that remained, sent to the Captain to 
say that they also were ready to return to their 
duty, in the hope that what had passed would be 
buried in oblivion : which he assented to. A few 
hours after the Glatton had taken this course, two 
large sail, on the larboard-bow, were reported from 
the mast-head ; and, as we were sailing nearly in 


an opposite direction, it was soon ascertained that | 


j 





In the one 


signal was made on either side; and our Captain, 
pronouncing these two ships to be enemies steering 
for the Texel, ordered the first Lieutenant to beat 
to quarters. Whether or not our Captain believed 
the ships to be enemies, I will not pretend to say ; 
but, at any rate, the Glatton was ready for action 
in ten minutes ; and, with the desire her crew now 
had to wipe off the stain that so recently shaded 
their loyalty, I believe every man on board would 
have gone into action against those two French 
ships with full contidence of victory, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful odds. The late brilliant action of 
the Glatton, above alluded to, might well warrant 
such confidence. As we approached nearer tlie 
two ships, one of them threw out the signal for us 
to show our number. ‘The numbers were ex- 
changed ; and we then learned that the eighty- 
gun-ship was the Sans Pareil, (taken on the first 
of June by Lord Howe,) the other the Russell. 

We then proceeded to the Downs, where we 
found the Overyssel and Beaulieu frigates, with 
the red flag flying. We anchored on the quarter 
of the former, and the latter got under weigh, and 
anchored on our bow, both ships believing that we 
had come to reduce them to obedience. In such 
belief they slept three successive nights at their 
quarters, for no communication was allowed with 
the Glatton ; and in this state we remained until 
the business at the Nore was happily terminated, 
and we were ordered into port to refit. 

I cannot conclude this narrative without record- 
ing a noble trait in the character of the senior ma- 
rine officer's servant, an Irishman, who came aft 
While the ofheers were arming themselves on the 
poop, to resist the mutineers ; and who, on being 
questioned by the first Lieutenant why he made 
his appearance there, answered—* I ami come to 
die with my master!” 

Nor ought I to omit to record the valuable as- 
sistance Which the Captain received on this trying 
occasion from the counsel and determined courage 
of the first Lieutenant, R. Williams, and the sur- 
The first Lieutenant I be- 
lieve to have been beloved and esteemed by every 
othcer and man in the ship. The surgeon, though 
one of the most generous and kind-hearted of men, 
did not fare so well in the estimation of the crew ; 
for, unluckily, he happened to find among them, 
occasionally, a character much more common in 
the navy then than at present; that is to say, a 
shulker—a inan feigning disease in the hope of get- 
ting out of the service. It naturally followed that 
such characters were seldom pleased with their 
medical treatment; and, in this way, my friend 
Iden subjected himself to the charge of tyranny, 
for which he was included in the number destined 
by the mutineers to be tarred and feathered, at the 
commencement of the outbreak in the Glatton. 
This may partly account for the zeal he displayed 
at the moment we were arming ourselves on the 
poop, where, I believe, he loaded half of the pistols 
himself. To him also were we indebted for the 
happy thought of mustering the ship's company, 
by which proceeding this formidable mutiny was 


veon, Stevenson Eden. 


they were men-of-war—onv a large French eighty- | so fortunately terminated, 
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Tue most striking feature of this work is, 
perhaps, the personal character of the author, as 
it is broadly revealed in every page. 
Borrow is, however, not entitled to this devout | 
appellation for anything resembling the causes | 
which made Cromwell’s old military expounder | 
he christened by Scott ih/e-Butler ; for Mr. 
Borrow diifers, in few respects, from other contra- 
bandists, save in the nature of the commodity | 
which he introduced into the varied scenes of his | 
labours. Conceive a vigorous man, of about thirty 
years of age, standing six feet two in his stocking- | 
soles, who, from boyhood, has been engaged in all 
manner of adventures in every country of Europe ; 
who isa daring and fearless rider; an adept in the | 
use of his weapons ; gifted with great personal and | 
mental intrepidity, and by no means destitute of | 
modest assurance ; conceive him, familiar with the 
lowest haunts of vice, as it is seen in mendicant and | 
gypsy life; a horse sorcerer and whisperer ; speak- 
ing fluently every European language, and patter- | 
ing every slang, lingua, and lingo, of Frank, Jew, 
and Gypsy ; capable of adapting himself to every 
variety of circumstance ; of not only “ becoming all 
things to all men”—though not exactly in the sense 
of the apostle—but actually personating all kinds of | 
men; and you have a faint idea of the singular | 
individual whom the British Bible Society, probably | 
looking more to the end than the means, sagaciously 
chose to introduce the Scriptures into Kussia, and 
latterly into Spain and Portugal. We find Mr. | 
Borrow in Paris, a spectator, if not an actor, in the | 
Revolution of the Barricades; inthe Peninsula; in 
Norway ; in Russia; among the Bohemians, the 
‘Tartars, the Turks—everywhere ; and, last of all, 
in Barbary ; a kind of wandering Jew, in short, 
whose adventures necessarily comprise many ro- 


luantic rencontres and strange vicissitudes, and 
perhaps some questionable or rather indecorous 
proceedings, 

The work before us, “The Bible in Spain,” is, 
however, limited to scenes in the Peninsula ; though 
the author is often led to refer to his previous Walh- 
derings ; and he also frequently stumbles, in the 
lest unexpected places, upon individuals of his 
own nomade, or cosmopolitan species, whom he 
had first met with in far distant countries. 

One would, in these days, vive some money for a 
true narrative of how the Scriptures, and the heter- 
odox writings of Martin Luther and his contem- | 
poraries, were first smugeled from Holland into 
vurown seaport towns ; and secretly disseminated, 
hot by wholesale as in Spain, through the active 
agency of Mr. Borrow, but in single, highly- 
prized copies ; stealthily procured, timidly lent, | 
and zealously studied. At a little unlawful 
trathe, or of veritable smuygling of this description, | 
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best expressed in unstudied language. 


wise men must, under certain circumstances, 
wink ; as they must sometimes do at the wild 


Binte- | justice of a little well-regulated Lynching, in a 


country where law is still too feeble to repress 
crime and protect person and property. We 
therefore consider Mr. Borrow’s efforts to fulfil 
his duties to his constituents, of the Bible Society, 
as not merely venial, but meritorious. They have 
also, on the whole, been more successful than 


could reasonably have been anticipated. The very 
_disorganisation and political disorder of Spain seem 


to have been of some advantage to Mr. Borrow’s 
leading object,—the printing and diffusion of the 
Scriptures,—from the liberals being found disposed 
to view the attempt with favour, were it but from 
the spirit of contradiction ; and the clergy being less 
prompt and united in their opposition than they 
might have been found in tranquil times. Their 
opposition was, at last, sufficiently virulent. The 
dealers, and especially the regular booksellers, 
in the different towns and villages were general- 
ly ready and often eager to sell the Bibles sup- 
plied to them, and the people were willing and 
im many instances eager to purchase both Bibles 
and the New Testament which was printed in 
Spain. But, as of old, the seribes and ruling 
Pharisees were set on by the priests; and, save for 
the powerful protection of the British embassy, 
Mr. Borrow, who did meet with some personal an- 
noyance, might have encountered very serious incon- 
venience. He found, throughout, a powerful and 
even zealous protector in the British ambassador, 
Mr. Villiers (now Earl of Clarendon,) to whom 
the cause of Bible dissemination in Spain owes as 
much as the Anti-slavery cause; and who ap- 
pears to have been as anxious that the people of 
Spain should be permitted freely to procure Bibles, 
as is his excellent brother that the people of Eng- 
land, who have free Bibles, should also have Free 
Bread. 

Mr. Borrow seems to have spent nearly five 
years in his mission to the Peninsula; though, at 
ohne period, he was compelled to return to hogland 
for sume months on account of illness, and at an- 
other time on business. His wanderings during 
this protracted sojourn were widely extended ; 


‘and his adventures are a8 Various as were those 


of Gil Blas of Santillane. Our readers will be 
enabled, by our extracts, to judge of his powers of 
observation and description, which are of no com- 
mon order, Like that other brave missionary and 
African Lion-queller, Mr. Moffat, his matter is 
too copious to leave any space for the trivial graces 
and artificial adornments of the word-hunters; 
but he tells his story clearly and even eloquently ; 
because his mind is stored with that information, 
and with those thoughts and images which are 
In the pre- 
face the author alludes to, without feeling cailed 
upon to apologize for, the strange scenes and char- 
acters which are introduced into a work of the 


rave description of his, He is conscious of hav- 
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ing had better opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the peculiarities and hidden things of 
Spanish social life “ than were, perhaps, ever yet | 
afforded to a foreigner ;” and it is but right to. 
give his readers the full advantage of his know- | 


ledge. The years he spent in Spain, of which 
this work is the record, were, besides, “ the hap- | 


piest years of his existence.” Long before he had | 
seen that romantic and chivalrous land, her strange | 
history had filled the day-dreams of boyhood ; and | 
he still regards Spain as “the most magnificent 
country in the world ;” “ probably the most fer- 
tile, and certainly with the finest climate.” “ Whe- 
ther,” he remarks— 

Her children are worthy of their mother, is another 
question, which I shall not attempt to answer ; but con- | 
tent myself with observing, that, amongst much that is | 
lamentable and reprehensible, I have found much that is 
noble and to be admired ; much stern heroic virtue ; 
much savage and horrible crime ; of low vulgar vice very 
little, at least amongst the great body of the Spanish 
nation, with which my mission lay ; for it will be as | 
well here to observe, that I advance no claim to an in- 
timate acquaintance with the Spanish nobility, from 
whom I kept as remote as circumstances would permit 
me ; en reranche, however, | have had the honour to live | 
on familiar terms with the peasants, shepherds, and 
muleteers of Spain, whose bread and bacalao I have 
eaten ; who always treated me with kindness and cour- | 
tesy, and to whoin [have not unfrequently been indebted 
for shelter and protection. 


* The venerous bearing of Franciseo Gonzales. and 
the high deeds of Ruy Diaz the Cid, are still sung 
amongst the fastnes:es of the Sierra Morena.” 


I believe that no stronger argument can be brought 
forward iu proof of the natural vigour and resources of 
Spain, and the sterling character of her population, than 
the fact that, at the present day, she is still a powerful | 
and unexhausted country, and her children still, to a | 
certain extent, a high-minded and great people. 

It must, to Mr. Borrow, be a grateful reflection, 
that his time in Spain was spent in endeavouring 
to sow those seeds of the highest and purest of all 
knowledge which must tend to make this fine people 
more worthy of their magnificent country. 

He landed at Lisbon in November 1835, and his 
first excursion was in the Alemtejo. His first im- | 
pression, from the insolence of the custom-house 
officers, and the dirt and expense of living in Lis- 
bon, were unfavourable ; and he wished himself | 
back in Russia, as a more friendly and civilized | 
country. It does not appear that Mr. Borrow at 
any after-time extended the liking which he con- 
ceived for Spain, to Portugal. In about a fort- 
night, by following the subjoined useful recipe, he 
found himself conversing in Portuguese with tole- | 
rable fluency. 

Those who wish to make themselves understood by a 
foreigner in his own language, should speak with much 
noise and vociferation, opening their mouths wide. Is 
it surprising that the English are, in general, the worst 
linguists in the world, secing that they pursue a system 
diametrically opposite ! 


Lisbon, to his fancy, still exhibited traces of the 
terrible earthquake by which it was devastated 
some eighty vears ago; but with all its ruin and 


desolation, it is, where it stands on its seven hills, | spects very intelligent, and had some knowledge of the 


in Mr Borrows eyes, still the most remarkable city | 


in the Peninsula. The Water Works, and espe- 


cially the edifice named The Mother of the Waters, | men are, on that important point,no wiser than himself. 


| At the doors of village inns, at the hearths of the rustics, 


he considers among the grandest of the monuments 


of human art. There is another sight. Travellers 
in Lisbon— 

If they be of England, may well be excused if they 
kiss the cold tomb, as I did, of the author of “ Amelia,” 
the most singular genius which their island ever produced; 
whose works it has long been the fashion to abuse in 
public, and to read in secret. In the same cemetery 
rest the mortal remains of Doddridge, another English 


author of a different stamp, but justly admired and es- 
teemed. 


Mr. Borrow certainly cannot be charged with 
cant or sanctimoniousness; yet we should fear that 
many sober-minded Christians will be less repelled 
by his freer vein, and his wild gypsy adventures, 
than by the incongruous pious ejaculations, the 
prayers and notices of preachings, and exhorta- 
tions with which he has seen meet to interlard the 


early part of his narrative ; as if he felt it the duty 


of every man engaged in the service of the Bible 
Society to adopt a certain pious slip-shod phrase- 
ology. We could well have spared many of these 
tags and garnishings, which it strikes us are nei- 


_ ther very congruous nor very reverent. But though 


our author may be accused of what to some may 
seem levity, we entirely acquit him of insincerity. 

Mr. Borrow was furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to all those individuals that could be reach- 
ed who were thought likely to aid his enterprise ; 


_and though these were few, he, upon the whole, met 


with much friendly encouragement, both from na- 


tives and foreigners settled in Spain. One of his 


first attempts was upon the schoolmaster of a ro- 
mantic village on the mountain of Cintra, who, in 
a sinall room, taught about a dozen children their 


_spelling-book, in a government-supported school, 
and received no salary. So much for Government 


schools, What this man called a copy of the New 


| Testament which he had, turned out to be the 


Epistles by Pereira, with copious notes. 

I asked him whether he considered that there was 
harm in reading the Scriptures without notes ; he re- 
plied that there was certainly no harm in it, but that 
simple people, without the help of notes, could derive 
but little benefit from Scripture, as the greatest part 
would be unintelligible to them ; whereupon I shook 
hands with him, and on departing said, that there was 
no part of Scripture so difficult to understand as those 
very notes which were intended to elucidate it, and that 
it would never have been written if not calculated of 
itself to illumine the minds of all classes of mankind. 

At Mafra, the fine library, so often celebrated 
by travellers, was found abandoned and neglected ; 
the monks, who had long acted as its conserva- 
tors, having been driven forth to beg or steal ; or 
serve under the banners of Don Carlos, One of 
the friars was found lingering in the neighbour- 
hood, ‘a learned man,” for * he spoke French and 
Gireek,” and now taught a few boys, probably for 
a morsel of bread, though he was unwilling to 
confess the degradation. Of a boy, one of the 
friar's pupils, Mr. Borrow inquired— 

Whether he or his parents were acquainted with the 
Scripture and ever read it ; he did not, however, seem 
to understand me. I must here observe, that the 
boy was fifteen years of age, that he was in many re- 


Latin language, nevertheless he knew not the Scripture 
even by name ; and I have no doubt, from what I subse- 
quently observed, that at least two-thirds of his country- 
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iy the fields where they labour, at the stone fountains ! 


by the way-side where they water their cattle, L have 
questioned the lower class of the children of Portugal 
about the Scripture, the Bible, the Old and New Testa- 
ment; and in no one instance have they known what I 
was alluding to, or could return me a rational answer, 
though on all other matters their replies were sensible 
enough ; indeed, nothing surprised me more than the 
free and unembarrassed manner in which the Portuguese 
peasantry sustain a conversation, and the purity of the 
janguage in which they express their thoughts, and yet 
tew of them can read or write. 

With the purpose of establishing depots of 
Bibles in the Alemtejo, or province bevond the 
agus, which is a very benighicd region, an excur- 
sion was made into that country in the depth of 
winter. The Alemtejo was infested by banditti ; 
and their dilapidated strongholds, and the hostel- 
ries which they frequented, were sometimes seen 
on the road. One of these at Peguens, a small and 
wretched hamlet, affords us a view of the interior 
of a Portuguese country inn. 

in the whole of Portugal there is no place of worse 
reputation, and the inn is nicknamed Estalagem de La- 
droes, or the hostelry of thieves ; for it is there that the 
banditti of the wilderness, which extends around it on 
every side for leagues, are in the habit of coining and 
spending the money, the fruits of their criminal daring ; 
there they dance and sing, eat fricasseed rabbits and 
olives, and drink the muddy but strong wine of the 
Alemtejo. An enormous fire, fed by the trunk of a cork 
tree, was blazing in a niche on the left hand on entering 
the spacious kitchen. Close by it, seething, were several 
large jays, which emitted no disagreeable odour, and re- 
minded me that I had not broken my fast, although it 
was now nearly one o'clock, and I had ridden five 
leagues. Several wild-looking men, who, if they were 
not banditti, might easily be mistaken for such, were 
seated on loys about the fire. I asked them sume un- 
important questions, to whieh they replied with readi- 


' 


Portugal. 





I and my servant went to the Largo de San Frauicisco, 
in which the muleteer informed me was the best hos- 
telry of the town. We rode into the kitchen, at the ex- 
treme end of which was the stable, as is customary in 
The house was kept by an aged gypsy-like 


female and her daughter, a fine blooming girl about 


eighteen years of age. The house was large ; in the 
upper story was 2 very long room, like a granary, which 
extended nearly the whole length of the house ; the 
farther part was partitioned off, and formed a chamber 
tolerably comfortable, but very cold, and the floor was 
of tiles, as was also that of the large room in which the 
muleteers were accustomed to sleep on the furniture of 
the mules. 


In Evora there was neither a school nor a book- 
shop. The people of the middle class, without 
knowing anything of true religion, detested the 
lazy friars, who had eaten up the fat of the land ; 
while the peasants regretted the expelled brethren, 
who had distributed alms among them. In his 
religious conversations with the people around the 


fountains, which are the common muster-places 
in the Peninsula, Mr. Borrow appears to have dis- 
played as much zeal as discretion ; though, when 


ness and civility ; and one of them, who said he could | 


read, accepted a tract which L offered him. 

My new friend, who hed been bespeaking dinner, or 
rather breakfast, now, with great civility, invited me to 
partake of it, and at the same time introduced me to the 
officer who accompanied him, and who was his brother, 


and also spoke English, though not so well as himself. | 


I found I had become acquainted with Don Geronimo 
Joze D’Azveto, secretary to the government at Evora ; 
his brother belonged to a regiment of hussars, whose 
head-quarters were at Evora, but which had outlying 
parties along the road,—for example, the place where 
we were stupping. 

Rabbits at Pegoens seem to be 2 standard article of 
food, being produced in abundance ou the moors around. 
We had one fried, the gravy of which was delicious, and 
afterwards a roasted one, which was brought up ona 
dish entire ; the hostess, having first washed her hands, 
proceeded to tear the animal to pieces ; which having 
accomplished, she poured over the fragments a sweet 
~tuce. Tate heartily of both dishes, particularly of the 
last, owing, perhaps, to the novel and curious manner in 
Which it was served up. 

Sometimes Testaments and Tracts were left by 
the wayside, at spots where they were likely to 
attract attention and curiosity. Before approach- 
ing Evora, the country improved somewhat ; 
Monte Moro, an ancient town of the Moors, which 
is @ much more singular place than the larger 
cities of the Alemtejo, was found very picturesque, 


situated at the head of a range of hills, and with | ment priests had no spiritual power nor unction. 


inany of the houses, built in the Moorish fashion, 
stillstanding. There is here a convent of givgling 


nuns, who make delicious cheese-cakes. So nun- 


weries are good for something. At Evora, he savs,! 4 Portucuese translation + 


‘oa > “ep «8 


| 


vituperating the Pope as the Head Minister of 
Satan, and the friars as his agents, he met with no 
obstruction or insult ; so that it is probable he was 
sometimes not fully understood. Don Geronimo, 
alluded to above, was quite aware of the deplorable 
ignorance of his countrymen ; and he willingly un- 
dertook to distribute the Bibles intrusted to his 
care. The conditions of that trust were not of a 
kind to alarm any educated man; for Mr. Borrow 
varefully impressed upon him that he 
Did not come to Portugal with the view of propagat- 
ing the dogmas of any particular sect, but with the hope 
of introducing the Bible, which is the well-head of all 
that is useful and conducive to the happiness of society, 
that I cared not what people called themselves, pro- 
vided they followed the Bible asa guide ; for that where 
the Scriptures were read, neither priestcraft nor tyranny 
could long exist,and instanced the case of my own country, 
the cause of whose freedom and prosperity was the Bible. 
At this place was seen a man whose business it 
was to travel between Evora and Palmella, and 
who believed, (though he took care always to 
travel in company with others,) that his best pro- 
tection from the attacks of banditti was a charm 
which he wore suspended round his neck in a bag. 
Mr. Borrow obtained a sight of this monkish 
spell, which was written in bad Portuguese ; and 
he was at the pains to translate its jargon, in which 
the Virgin Mary figures prominently. He relates— 
The woman of the house and her daughter had simi- 


lar bags attached to their necks, containing charm», 


i 


; 


which, they said, prevented the witches having power to 
harm them. ‘The belief in witchcraft is very prevalent 
amongst the peasantry of the Alemtejo, and I believe of 
other provinces of Portugal. This is one of the relics of 
the monkish system, the aim of which, in all countries 
where ithas existed, seems to have been to besot the minds 
of the people, that they might be more easily misled. 
All these charms were fabrications of the monks, who 
had sold them to their infatuated confessants. 

On the Sunday, the daughter, who adhered to 
the expelled friars, said, that she had ceased to 


confess, or to attend mass; because the govern- 


She, on this day, produced her library for the 
entertainment of the stranger. It consisted of 
popular stories, lives and miracles of Saints, and 
f Volnev'’s Ruins of 
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Empires, which the zealous Missionary or pious 


Contrabandist represented in so atrocious a light, | 


that the girl immediately put it into a blazing fire, 
kindled for the purpose of destroying it, telling 
her beads till it was consumed. The Spanish 
Contrabandists, who frequented this Inn, were not 


nearly so good Catholics as the girl. They were | 


clamorous for tracts. They said they cared as 
little for the Pope and his monks as for Don Car- 
los; the latter being a dwarf and a tyrant, the 
former plunderers and robbers. The smugglers, 
though emancipated from spiritual or priestly 
terrors, had not, however, overcome their dread of 
witches. On the same stormy night on which 
they had declared their contempt for the Pope and 


Don Carlos— 

At about nine we heard a galloping towards the door, 
and then a loud knocking; it was opened, and in rushed 
a wild-looking man, mounted on a donkey. He wore a 
ragged jacket of sheep skin, called in Spanish zamarra, 
with breeches of the same as far down as his knees; his 
legs were bare. Around his sombrero, or shadowy hat, 
was tied a large quantity of the herb which in English 
is called rosemary, in Spanish romero, and in the rustic 
language of Portugal, alecrim; which last is a word of 
Seandinavian origin (el/egren), signifying the elfin plant, 


The man seemed frantic with terror, and said that the 
witches had been pursuing him, and hovering over his 
head for the last two leagues. He came from the Span- 
ish frontier with meal and other articles; he said that 
his wife was following him and would soon arrive, and 
in about a quarter of an hour she made her appearance, 
dripping with rain, and also mounted on a donkey. 

I asked my friends, the contrabandistas, why he wore 
the rosemary in his hat; whereupon they told me that it 
was good against witches and the mischances on the road. 

Next morning, Mr. Borrow was to set off on his 
return to Lisbon. He says— 

I rose at four, and after having taken some refresh- 
ment, descended, and found the strange man and his 
wife sleeping in the chimney-corner by the fire, which 


was still burning; they soon awoke and began preparing | 


their breakfast, which consisted of salt sardinhas, broiled 
upon the embers. In the meantime, the woman sang 
snatches of the beautiful hymn, very common in Spain, 
which commences thus: 
“Once of old, upon a monntain, shepherds overcome with 
sleep, 
Near to Bethlem*s holy tower, kept at dead of night their 
sheep: 
Round about the trunk, they nodded, of a huge ignited oak, 
Whence tae crackling flame ascending, bright and clear, the 
darkness broke.” . 
On hearing that I was about to depart, she said, “ You 
shall have some of my husband's rosemary, which will 


some of it in my hat. 


Adventures with mule-hirers, though character- | 


istic, are less rare than encounters with the native 
fidalgos, who are not so often abroad ; so we pass 
a series of amusing incidents, to introduce a speci- 
men of the genuine Portuguese Squire. 

i found the inn at Vendas Novas thronged with people, 
and had some difficulty in obtaining accommodation and 
refreshment. It was occupied by the family of a certain 
Fidalgo from Estremoz; he was on the way to Lisbon, 
conveying a large sum of money, as was said probably 
the rents of his estates. He had with hima body-guard 
of four-and-twenty of his dependants, each armed with 
a rifle; they consisted of his swineherds, shepherds, cow- 
herds, and hunters, and were commanded by two youths, 
his son and nephew ; the latter of whom was in regi- 


mentals ; nevertheless, notwithstanding the number of | 
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his troop, it appeared that the Fidalgo laboured under 


considerable apprehension of being despoiled upon the 
waste which lay between Vendas Novas and Pegoens, as 
he had just requested a guard of four soldiers from the offi- 
cer who commanded a detachment stationed here: there 
were many females in his company, who, I was told, were 
his illegitimate daunghters—for he bore an infamous moral 
character, and was represented to me as a stanch friend 
of Don Miguel. It was not long before he came up to 
me and my new acquaintance, as we sat by the kitchen 
fire: he was a tall man of about sixty, but stooped much. 
His countenance was by no means pleasing: he had a 
long hooked nose, small, twinkling, cunning eyes, and, 
what I liked worst of all, a continual sneering smile, 
which I firmly believe to be the index of a treacherous 
and malignant heart. He addressed me in Spanish, 
which, as he resided not far from the frontier, he spoke 
with fluency, but, contrary to my usual practice, I was 


_reserved and silent. 


This family were next day overtaken on this 
dangerous road ; which was found ina condition that 
justified their anxious precaution. 

A visit to the English Catholic College in Lisbon 
offers some attraction, though there are many 
provoking blanks left in the narrative. The allu- 
sion to Mr. O'Connell in the subjoined passage is, 
however, plain enough, The speaker is the Rector 


. : , | > (" (FQ > ee 
and was probably carried into the south by the Vandals. | of the College : 


At present the English * * * * * are the most de- 
voted subjects of our gracious sovereign. I should be 
happy if | could say as much for our Irish brethren; 
but their conduet has been—oh! detestable. Yet what 
ean you expect! The true * * * * * blush for them. 
A certain person is a disgrace to the church of which he 
pretends to be the servant. Where does he find in our 
canons sanction for his proceedings, his undutiful ex- 
pressions towards one who is his sovereign by divine 
right, and who can do no wrong? And, above all, where 
does he find authority for inflaming the passions of a 
vile mob against a nation intended by nature and by po- 
sition to command them ? 

M uself.—1 believe there is an Irish college in this 
city? 

Rector.—lI believe there is; but it does not flourish: 
there are few or no pupils. Oh! 

I looked through a window, at a great height, and 
saw about twenty or thirty fine lads sporting in a court 


below. “ This is as it should be,” said 1; “ those boys 


will not make worse priests from a little early devotion 
to trap-ball and cudgel-playing. I dislike a staid, se- 
rious, puritanie education, as I firmly believe that it en- 
courages vice and hypocrisy.” 

We then went into the Rector’s room, where, above a 
crucifix, was hanging a small portrait. 

M yself.— That was a great and portentous man, honest 
withal. I believe the body of which he was the founder, 
and which has been so much decried, has effected infi- 


| nitely more good than it has caused harm. 
keep you from danger, and prevent any misfortune oc- | < 


4 gap it | 
curring.” J was foolish enough to permit her to put | 


Rector. What do Lhear? You, an Englishman and 
a Protestant, and yet an admirer of Ignatius Loyola! 

Myself. 1 will say nothing with respect to the doc- 
trine of the Jesuits, for, as you have observed, Iam a 
Protestant; but Iam ready to assert that there are no 
people in the world better qualified, upon the whole, to 
be intrusted with the education of youth. Their moral 
system and discipline are truly admirable. Their pupils, 
in after life, are seldom vicious and licentious characters, 
and are, in general, men of learning, science, and pos- 
sessed of every elegant accomplishment. I execrate the 
conduct of the liberals of Madrid in murdering last year 
the helpless fathers, by whose care and instruction two 
of the finest minds of Spain have been evolved—the two 
ornaments of the liberal cause and modern literature of 
Spain, for such are Toreno and Martinez de la Rosa. 


This is so far good, as Mr. Borrow by no means 
spares the Roman Catholic faith, or its priests. 
The following passage is characteristic of the 
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actor, who would seem to have a wonderful talent 
at personation, be it of Jew, Gentile, or gm 
It could not be easy to deceive not one Jew, but 
many sharp, vagabond Jews :— 
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Gathered in small clusters about the pillars at the . 


lower extremities of the Gold and Silver Streets in Lis- 
bon, may be observed, about noon in every day, certain 
strange- -looking men, Whose appearance is neither Por- 
tuguese nor European. Their dress generally consists of 
a red cap, with a blue silken tassel at the top of it,a 
blue tunic, girded at the waist with a red sash, and wide 
linen pantaloons or trousers. He who passes by these 
groups generally hears them conversing in broken Span- 

ish or Portuguese, and occasionally in a harsh guttural 
language, which the oriental tray ‘eller knows to be the 
Arabic, or a dialect thereof. These people are the Jews 
of Lisbon. Into the midst of one of these groups | one 
day introduced myself, and pronounced a beraka, or 
blessing. 1 have lived in different parts of the world, 
much amongst the Hebrew race, and am well acquainted 
with their ways and phraseology. I was rather anxious 
to become acquainted with the state of the Portuguese 
Jews, and | had now an opportunity. “ The man is a 
powerful rabbi,” said a voice in Arabic; “ it behoves us 
to treat him kindly.” They welcomed me. 1 farvured 
their mistake, and in a few days I knew all that related 
to them and their traffic in Lisbon. I found them a vile, 
infamous rabble, about two hundred in number. 

These off-scourings of the Hebrew nation pre- 
tend to work in silver and gold, and to keep small 
peddling shops ; while their real or main business 
is dealing in stolen goods. There seems a touch 
of exaggeration in the unqualified account given 
of the Jews of Lisbon; nor must we forget the 
adage, * Give a dog an ill name, and hang him.’ 
There is, however, a better class of Jews in the 

> >] 

city. Mr. Borrow went from Lisbon to Madrid, 
by way of Badajoz. In the journey, he often saw 
some of the worst consequences of those intestine 
contentions of faction, which have inflicted far 
more suffering upon Spain and Portugal than 
was ever caused to them by the presence of invad- 
ing drmies. The peasants, and with good reason, 
curse “ both their houses.” Whatever faction 
triumphs, they are the sufferers. The following 
incident displays the true ruffianly character of 
the Portuguese soldiers. The party in question 
were escorting stores and ammunition into Spain, 
and were met near Arroyolos :— 

Six or seven of these soldiers marched a considerable 
way in front; they were villanous-looking ruffians, upon 
whose livid and ghastly countenances were written mur- 
der, and all the other crimes which the decalogue for- 


bids. As I passed by, one of them, with a harsh, as 
ing voice, commenced | cursing all foreigners. “ ha 
said he, “is this Frenchman riding on horseback Cy 


was on a mule,) “with a man” (the idiot) * to take 
care of him, and all because he is rich; whilst 1, who 
am a poor soldier, am obliged to tramp on foot. I could 
find it in my heart to shoot him dead, for in what re- 
spect is he better than I? Sut he is a foreigner, and 
the devil helps foreigners and hates the Portuguese.’ 

He continned shouting his re — until I got about 
forty vards in advance, when I commenced laughing ; 

but it would have been more prudent in me to have held 
my peace, for the next moment, with bang—-bang, two 
bullets, well aimed, came whizzing past my ears. A small 
river lay just before me, though the bridge was a con- 


siderable w ay on my left. I spurred my animal through | 


it, closely followed by the terrified guide, and commenced | 
galloping along a sandy plain on the other side, and so | 


escaped with my life. 
These fellows, with the look of banditti, were in no. 
respect better ; and the traveller who should meet them 


in a solitary place would have little reason to bles his | | Badajoz, which tempts him to exclaim— 






good fortune. One of the carriers, (all of whom were 
Spaniards from the neighbourhood of Badajoz, and had 
been despatched into Portugal for the purpose of con- 
veying the stores,) whom I afterwards met in the afore- 
said town, informed me that the whole party were 
equally bad; and that he and his companions had been 
plundered by them of various articles, and threatened 
with death if they attempted to complain. How fright- 
ful to figure to oneself an army of such beings in a 
foreign land, sent thither either to invade or defend. 

At Estremoz, though still in Portugal, we find a 
very Gil Blasian kind of inn— 

The cold was far too terrible to permit me to remain 
in the chamber to which I had been conducted; I there- 
fore went down to a kind of kitchen on one side of the 
arched passage, which led under the house to the yard 
and stables. A tremendous withering blast poured 


through this passage, like the water through the flush of 


a mill. A large cork tree was blazing in the kitchen 
beneath a spacious chimney; and around it were gathered 
a noisy crew of peasants and farmers from the neighbour- 
hood, and three or four Spanish smugglers from the 
frontier. 1 with difficulty obtained a place amongst 
ther ,as a Portuguese or a Spaniard will seldom make way 
for a stranger, till called upon or pushed aside, but pre- 
fers gazing upon him with an expression which seems to 
say, | know what you want, but | prefer remaining 
where I am. 

I now first began to observe an alteration in the lan- 
guage spoken; it had become less sibilant, and more 
guttural; and, when addressing each other, the speakers 
used the Spanish title of courtesy usted, or your worthi- 
ness, instead of the Portuguese high flowing rosecin 8 
or your lordship. 


bs 


The adventures at this inn were quite in keeping 
with the locality. Lavishly as the English have 
poured forth their blood and treasure for the alleged 
advantage of foreign nations —and especially in 
the Peninsula—bitter hatred seems to be the pre- 
vailing feeling, where warm gratitude might have 
been looked for. The general feeling is, that all 
the sacrifices made by the British were to serve 
their own selfish purposes—to promote their own 
agerandizement. Eyen in better-informed Ger- 
many, this opinion is nearly universal. At a sort 
of news-room in Elyas, kept by a Portuguese who 
had served in the British army, a good-looking 
young ofhcer, who commanded at the gate of the 
town, came in while Mr. Borrow was there. After 
a few observations this person, we are told, 

Began to burst forth in violent declamation against 
the English nation and government, who, he said, had at 
all times proved themselves selfish and deceitful, but 
that their present conduct in respect to Spain was par- 
ticularly infamous; for though it was in their power to 
put an end to the war at once, by sending a large army 
thither, they preferred sending a handful of troops, in 
order that the war might be prolonged, for no other 
reason than that it was of advantage tothem. Having 
paid him an ironical compliment for his politeness and 
urbanity, | asked whether he reckoned amongst the 
selfish actions of the English government and nation, 
their having expended hundreds of millions of pounds 
sterling, and an ocean of precions blood, in fighting the 
battles of Spain and Portugal against Napoleon. “ Sure 
ly,” said 1, the fort of Elvas above our heads, and, stil! 
more, the castle of Badajoz over the water, speak vol- 
umes respecting English selfishness, and must, every 
time you view them, confirm you in the opinion which 
you have just expressed. 

The Englishman became most patriotically angry, 
gave the Portuguese what is called a good setting 


down, and turned the laugh against him. Mr. 


Borrow was not even allowed to enter the fort at 
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This is one of the beneficial results of protecting a 
nation and squandering blood and treasure in its defence. 
The English, who have never been at war with Portugal, 
who have fought for its independence on land and sea, 
and always with success; who have forced themselves by 
a treaty to commence to drink its coarse and filthy 
wines, which no other nation cares to taste, are the most 
unpopular people who visit Portugal. The French have 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, and shed the 


blood of its sons like water; the French buy not its fruits | 


and loath its wines, yet there is no bad spirit in Portugal 
towards the French. . . . . . There isno country 
in which the English are so popular as in France ; but, 
though the French have been frequently roughly handled 
by the English, and have seen their capital occupied by an 


| 





English army, they have never been subjected to the | 
_port. “ Good,” said he, “you may want it; I want 


supposed iguominy of receiving assistance from them. 
At Elvas, however, a Portuguese phoenix was 
discovered, a worthy tradesinan, a man of talent 
though of rough manners, who hated the Papal 
system, and frankly volunteered to sell Bibles, 


scofling at the idea of fee or reward, save being | 


allowed to codperate in a good cause. 

At last the frontier was crossed, and Spain was 
entered ; the traveller characteristically hailed by 
one of those Gil Blasian, sturdy, wine-bibbing, 
mendicants, who are as prompt with their curses 
of the nigygard, as with their blessings on the 
liberal alms-giver. 

It should be understood that the distributor or 
smuggler of the Bible in Spain isthe very counter- 
part of the renowned Bampfylde Moore Carew, not 
merely in his familiarity with the gypsy haunts, 
habits, and dingo, but in his romantic attachment 
to that singular race. In reference to the scenes 
more fully described in his former work, * The 
Gypsies in Spain,” he here relates— 

It was at this town of Badajoz, the capital of Estre- 
madura, that I first fell in with those singular people, 
the Zincali, Gitanos, or Spanish gypsies. It was here | 
met with the wild Paco,the man with the withered arm, 
who wielded the chakas (shears) with his left hand ; his 
shrewd wife, Antonia, skilled im hokkano baro, or the 
yreat trick ; the fierce gypsy, Antonio Lopez, their 
father-in-law; and many other almost equally singular 
individuals of the Errate, or gypsy blood. It was here 
that I first preached the gospel to the gypsy people, and 
commenced that translation of the New Testament in the 
Spanish gypsy tongue, a portion of which I subsequently 
printed at Madrid. Daring my stay 
at Badajoz, I had but little intercourse with the Span- 
iards, my time being chiefly devoted to the gypsies, with 
whom, from long intercourse with various sections of 
their race in different parts of the world, I felt myself 
much more at home than with the silent reserved men of 
Spain, with whom a foreigner might mingle for half a 
century without having half a dozen words addressed to 
him. 

After remaining for three weeks at Badajoz, and 
seeing a great deal of his vagrant friends of the 
gypsy blood, who at once received him as a Cale, 
or one of themselves, he set off for Madrid, under 
the guidance of one of the number, who was 
bound “on business of Egypt,” to a distant place. 
In withdrawing rather secretly from the tow, the 
traveller went early one morning to the dwelling 
of his guide. We cannot say that we are particu- 


lar admirers either of the gypsy jargon or manners. | 


Still both are wild and curious. 

It was a small mean building, situated in a dirty 
street. The morning was quite dark; the street, how- 
ever, was partially illumined by a heap of lighted straw, 
round which two or three men were busily engaged, 
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apparently holding an object over the flames. Presently 
the gypsy’s door opened, and Antonio made his appear- 
ance ; and, casting his eye in the direction of the light, 
exclaimed, “ The swine have killed their brother ; 
would that every Busno* was served as yonder hog is, 
Come in, brother, and we will eat the heart of that hog.” 
I scarcely understood his words ; but, following him, he 
led me into a low room in which was a brasero, or small 
pan full of lighted charcoal ; beside it was a rude table, 
spread with a coarse linen cloth, upon which was bread 
and a large pipkin full of a mess which emitted no dis- 
agreeable savour. “ The heart of the balichow is in 
that puchera,” said Antonio; “ eat, brother.” We both 
sat down and ate, Antonio voraciously. When we had 
concluded, he arose :—* Have you got your /i?” he de- 
mauded. “Here it is,’ said I, showing him my pass- 


none, my passport is the bar lachi. Now ror a glass of 
rep2ui, and then for the read. 

We lett the room, the door of which he locked, hiding 
the key beneath a loose brick in a corner of the passage. 
“Go into the street, brother, whilst | fetch the cabal- 
lerias from the stable.” 

Towards night they reached Merida; and the 


real gypsy left the imagined one without the walls 


until he had reconnoitred. The following adven- 
ture, and much that is to come, places an agent of 
the Bible Society in a rather awkward position :— 

1 dismounted from the horse, and sat down on a stone 
beneath the ruined wall to which Antonio had motioned 


me. The sua went down, and the air was exceedingly 


keen; 1 drew «lose around me an old tattered gypsy 
cloak with which my companion had provided me; and, 
being somewhat fatigued, fell into a doze which lasted 
for nearly an hour. 

* Is your worship the London Caloro ?” said a strange 
voice close beside me. 

I started, and beheld the face of a woman peering 
under my hat. Notwithstanding the dusk, | could see 
that the features were hideously ugly, and almost black; 
they belonged, in fact, to a gypsy crone, at least seventy 
years of age, leaning upon a staff. 

* Is your worship the London Caloro ‘” repeated she. 

“Tum he whom you seek,’ said I; “ where is An- 
tonio !” 

* Curelando, curelando, Laribustres curelos terela,” 
{ Doing business, doing business—-he has much business 
tu duj| said the crone: “come with me, Caloro of my 
garlochin, come with me to my little ker, he will be 
there anon.” 

1 followed the crone, who led the way into the town, 
Which was ruinous and seemingly half deserted; we 
went up the street, from which she turned into a narrow 
and dark lane, and presently opened the gate of a large 
dilapidated house: ‘ Come in,’ said she. 

* And the gras?” I demanded. 

“Dring the gras in too, my chabo, bring the gras in 
too; tliere is room for the gras in my little stable.” We 
entered a large eourt, across which We proceeded till 
we came to a wide door-way. * G0 iil, my child of 

‘go in, that is my little stable.” 

* The place 1s as dark as pitch,” said 1, “ and may be 
a well for what I know; bring a light, or I will not 
enter.” 

* Ggive me the solabarri, (brid/e,) ” said the hag, “and 
I will lead your horse in, my chabo of Egypt—yes, and 
tether him to my little manger.” She led the horse 
through the doorway, and I heard her busy in the dark- 
ness ; presently the horse shook himself: “ Grasti tere- 
lumoa,” said the hag, who now made her appearance 
with the bridle in her hand; “the horse has shaken 


. 


Egypt,’ suid the hay; 


‘himself, he is not harmed by his day’s journey ; now let 


' 
; 


us go in, my Caloro, into my little room.” 

We entered the house, and found ourselves in a vast 
room, Which would have been quite dark but for a faint 
glow which appeared at the farther end; it proceeded 





* The Busné are the Gentiles, including the Portuguese ; 
ber, all uatious wie are pot gypsies or Cales, 
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from a brasero, beside which were squatted two dusky ' 


figures. 

“These are Callees,” said the hag; “one is my 
daughter, and the other is her chabi: sit down, my 
London Caloro, and let us hear you speak.” 

I looked about fer a chair, but could see none; ata 
short distance, however, I perceived the end of a broken 
pillar lying on the floor; this 1 rolled to the brasero, 
and sat down upon it. 

“ This is a fime house, mother of the gypsies,” said I 
to the hag, willing to gratify the desire she had ex- 
pressed of hearing me speak ; “a fine house is this of 
yours: rather cold and damp, though; it appears large 
enough to be a barrack for hundunares.”’ 

“Plenty of houses in this foros, plenty of houses in 


Merida, my London Caloro ; some of them just as they | 


were left by the Corahanoes : 

Corahanoes; I often wish myself in their chim once 
*) 

more. 


the land of the Moors !” 
The old gypsy told the wild and inarvellous ad- 


ah, a fine people are the | 


| 


ventures of her life, which we are forced to believe , 


are somewhat indebted to the embellishments of 
the reporter. When she concluded her tale, 

She commenced laughing loud and long,and when she 
had ceased, her daughter and grandchild took up the 
laugh, which they continued so long that i concluded 
they were all lunatics. 

Hour succeeded hour, and still we sat crouching over 


the brasero, from which, by this time, all warmth had | 


departed; the glow had long since disappeared, and only 


or hall was now involved in utter darkness; the women 
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schemes relating to cheating, stealing, and robbing. 
We were afraid that Mr. Borrow was about getting 
into the same sort of scrape with the gypsy sowanee, 
or sorceress, into which Captain Clapperton fell 
with the amorous and ambitious widow Wow- 
wow ; but it was only the hand of her accomplished 
granddaughter that the old lady earnestly tendered 
to the tall “ London Caloro ;” and this delicately, 
while the fair subject of their conversation was 
abroad in the town telling fortunes. The matri- 
monial affair was placed ina very tempting light ; 
and, when the stranger pleaded that he could not 
support a rum, and also did not choose to settle 
in this chim, the old lady obviated all objections, 
Her granddaughter, she averred, could cheat, tell 


: — ae _, fortunes, and steal ; and at Madrid would not fail 
“ How is this, mother,” said 1; “have you been in 


to make a fortune, and wear silks and satins ; while 
her ro rode about on his black-tailed gra ;—or— 
The chabi can cross the pani. Would she not do 
business in London with the rest of the Caloré ! Or why 
not go to the land of the Corahai! In which case I 
would accompany you; I and my daughter, the mother 
of the chabi. ’ Take the chabi, therefore, 
and go to Madrilati to win the parné, and when you 
have got it, return, and we will give a banquet to all 
the Busné in Merida, and in their food I will mix drow, 
and they shall eat and burst like poisoned sheep....... 
And when they have eaten we will leave them, and 


away to the land of the Moor, my London Caloro, 
a few dying sparks were to be distinguished. The room 


were motionless and still; I shivered and began to feel | 


uneasy. ™ Will Antonio be here to-night?” at length I 
demanded. 


6“ r ° . ? . | 
No tenga usted cuidao, my London Caloro,” said the | 
(iypsy mother, in an uuearthly tone ; “ Pepindorio [the 


(;ypsy word for Antonio] has been here some time.” 


I was about to rise from my seat and attempt to escape | 


from the house, when I felt a hand laid upon my shoulder, 
and in a moment I heard the voice of Antonio. 

“Be not afraid, ’tis 1, brother; we will have a light 
anon, and then supper.” 

The supper was rude enough, consisting of bread, 
cheese, and olives. Antonio, however, produced a lea- 


thern bottle of excellent wine; we despatched these | 


‘iands by the light of an earthen lamp which was placed 
upon the floor. 

“ Now,” said Antonio to the youngest female, “ bring 
me the pajandi, and I will sing a gachapla.” 


The girl brought the guitar, which, with some difficulty, | 


the Gypsy tuned, and then, strumming it vigurously, he 
ang : 
“I stole a plump and bonny fow], 
Sut ere | well had dined, 
The master cane with scowl and grow}, 
And me would captive bind. 
. My hat and mantle off I threw, 
And scour'd across the lea, 
Then cried the beng [devil] with loud halloo, 
Where does the Giypsy flee 7” 
lie continued playing and singing for a considerable 
time, the two younger females dancing in the meanwhile 
With unwearied diligence, whilst the aged mother occa- 
sionally snapped her fingers or beat time on the ground 
with her stick. At last Antonio suddenly laid down the 


The * business of Egypt” did not carry Anto- 
nio so far as Madrid; and the London Caloro parted 
from the Badajoz Caloro in a wild pass; previous 
to which this singular conversation took place :— 


Antonio. Brother, I cannot imagine what business 
brought you to this country! 

M yself.— Perhaps the same which brings you to this 
moor,—business of Egypt. 

Antonio. Not so, brother; you speak the language 
of Egypt, it is true, but your ways and words are neither 
those of the Calés nor of the Busné. 

M ysels.— Did you not hear me speak in the foros about 
God and Tebleque!? It was to declare his glory to the 
Calés and Gentiles that I came to the land of Spain. 

Antonio. And who sent you on this errand ! 

M yself.—You would searcely understand me were I 
toinform you. Kuow, however, that there are many in 
fureign lands who lament the darkness which envelops 
Spain, and the scenes of cruelty, robbery, and murder 
which deform it. 

Antonio. Are they Caloré or Busn¢ ! 

M yeels.-What matters it/ Both Caloré and Busneé 


| . 
are sons of the same God. 


instrument, exclaiming :—“ I see the London Caloro is | 


Weary ; enough, enough: to-morrow more thereof—we 
we will now to the charipé (bed.)” —“ With all my heart,” 
said I; “ where are we to sleep !”’——“ In the stable,” said 
le, “in the manger; however cold the stable may be, 
We shall be warm enough in the bufa.” 

A strange house of entertainment this in which 
Mr. Borrow remained concealed for three days, 
while his companion was daily engaged abroad 
on “business of Reypt”—the gypsy phrase for 


Antonio._-You lie, brother; they are not of one 
father nor of one Errate. You speak of robbery, cruelty, 
and murder. There are too many Busné, brother; if 
there were no Busné there would be neither robbery 
nor murder. The Caloré neither rob nor murder each 
other, the Busaé do; uor are they cruel to their ani- 
mals, their law forbids them. When I was a child, I 
was beating a burra, but wy father stopped my hand, 
and chided me. “ Hurt not the animal,” said he ;” for 
within it is the soul of your own sister !”’ 

M yaclf.— Aud do you believe in this wild doctrine, O 
Antonio ! 

Antonio.—Sometimes I do, sometimes | do not. 
There are some who believe in nothing ; not even that 
they live! Long since, I knew an old Calero, he was 


_ old, very old, upwards of a hundred years,—and I once 


——— 


heard him say, that all we thought we saw was a lie; 
that there was no world, no men nor women, no horses 
nor mules, no olive trees. But whither are we stray- 
ing! I asked what induced you to come to this coun- 


_try—-you tell me the glory of God and Tebleque. Dis- 


pardte ! tell that to the Busn¢. You have good reasous 


_ for coming, no doubt, else you would not be here, Some 
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say you are a spy of the Londoné, perhaps you are ; I 
care not. Kise, brother, and tell me whether any one is 
coming down the pass. 


| Be not sure of that my friend; I am acquainted with 


many things of which you have little idea.”—* Por 


-exemplo,” said the figure“ For example,” said I; 


Antonio must surely have heard of the writings | 


of Berkeley, incredible as that may seem. If the 
reader cannot believe this, he may adopt any other 
hypothesis he pleases. 

The remainder of the journey to Madrid was pro- 
secuted solitarily, the traveller riding upon a beau- 
tiful ass, which he had purchased from the gypsy. 
His next striking adventure is even more extra- 


| 


ordinary than his entertainment among the gypsies, | 


as it is next to impossible to conjecture by what | an ; hi 
| still oceasionally revisit me in my dreams. I see him 


: | standing in the moonshine, staring me in the face with 
Jew, Moor, or Gypsy, he was able to unlock the | 8 g 


spell, save his wonderful power of personating 


breast and tongue of the fellow-traveller who was 
thus overtaken, after a long ride in the dark :— 
At length the moon shone out faintly, when suddenly 
by its beams I beheld a figure moving before me at a 
slight distance. I quickened the pace of the burra, and 


} 


was soon close at its side. It went on, neither altering | 
its pace nor looking round fora moment. It was the | 
figure of a man, the tallest and bulkiest that I had — 


hitherto seen in Spain, dressed in a manner strange and 
singular for the country. On his head was a hat with 
a low crown and broad brim, very much resembling that 


loose tunic or slop, seemingly of coarse ticken, open in | 


i 


“ you speak two languages.”’—The figure moved on, 
seemed to consider a moment, and then said slowly, 
bueno. 

“ You have two names,” I continued ; “ one for the 
house and the other for the street ; both are good, but 
the one by which you are called at home is the one which 
you like best.” 

The man walked on about ten paces, in the same man- 
ner as he had previously done ; all of a sudden he turn- 
ed, and taking the bridle of the burra gently in his 
hand, stopped her. I had now a full view of his face 
and figure, and those huge features and Herculean form 


his deep calm eyes. At last he said: 

* Es usted tambien de nosotros?” 

It was late at night when we arrived at Talavera. 
We went to a large gloomy house, which my companion 
informed me was the principal posada of the town. We 
eutered the kitchen, at the extremity of which a large 
fire was blazing. “ Pepita,’ said my companion to a 
handsome girl who advanced smiling toward us; “ a 
brasero and a private apartment; this cavalier is a 
friend of mine, and we shall sup together.” We were 


_ shown to an apartment in which were two alcoves con- 
of an English wagoner; about his body was a long | 


front, so as to allow the interior garments to be occa- | 
sionally seen ; these appeared to consist of a jerkin and 


short velveteen pantaloons. I have said that the brim 
of the hat was broad, but, broad as it was, it was insuf- 
ficient to cover an immense bush of coal-black hair, 
which, thick and curly, projected on either side ; over 
the left shoulder was flung a kind of satchel, and in the 
right hand was held a long staff or pole. 

There was something peculiarly strange about the 
figure ; but what struck me the most was the tranquil- 
lity with which it moved along, taking no heed of me, 
though of course aware of my proximity, but looking 
straight forward along the road, save when it oceasion- 
ally raised a huge face and large eyes towards the 
moon, which was now shining forth in the eastern quar- 
ter. 

“ A cold night,’ said f at last. 
Talavera ?”’ 

“ It is the way to Talavera, and the night is cold.” 

“ Tam going to Talavera,” said 1,“ as 1 suppose you 
are yourself.” 

“ T am going thither, so are you, Bueno.” 

The tones of the voice which delivered these words 
were in their way quite as strange and singular as the 
figure to which the voice belonged ; they were not 
exactly the tones of a Spanish voice, and yet there was 
something in them that could hardly be foreign; the 
pronunciation also was correct, and the language, though 
singular, faultless. But I was most struck with the 
manner in which the last word, bweno, was spoken. I 
had heard something like it before, but where or when 
I could by no means remember. A panse now ensued ; 
the figure stalking on as before with the most perfect 
indifference, and seemingly with no disposition either to 
seek or avoid conversation. 

“ Are you not afraid,” said I at last, “ to travel these 
roads in the dark! It is said that there are robbers 
abroad.” 

“ Are you not rather afraid,” replied the figure, * to 
travel these roads in the dark !— you who are ignorant 
of the country, who are a foreigner, an Englishman!” 

“ How is it that you know me to be an Englishman!” 
demanded 1, much surprised. 

“ That is no difficult matter,” replied the figure ; “ the 
sound of your voice was enough to tell me that.” 

* Vou speak of voices,” said ] 7 & suppose the tone of 
your own voice were to tell me who you are !”—“ That 
it will not do,” replied my companion ; “vou know no- 
thing about me—yon can know nothing abont me.”— 


* Is this the way to 


taining beds. After supper, which consisted of the very 
best, by the order of my companion, we sat over the 
brasero, and commenced talking. 

M yself—Of course you have conversed with English- 
men before, else you could not have recognised me by 
the tone of my voice. 

Abarhenel—\1 was a young lad when the war of the 
independence broke out, and there came to the village 
in which our family lived an English officer in order to 
teach discipline to the new levies. He was quartered 
in my father’s house, where he conceived a great affec- 
tion forme. On his departure, with the consent of my 
father, I attended him through both the Castiles, partly 
as companion, partly as domestic. I was with him 
nearly a year, when he was suddenly summoned to re- 
turn to hisown country. He would fain have taken me 
with him, but to that my father would by no means 
consent. It is now five-and-twenty years since I last 
saw an Englishman ; but you have seen how I recognised 
you even in the dark night. 

M yself.—And what kind of life do you pursue, and by 
what means do vou obtain support? 

Abarhenel—1 experience no difficulty. I live much 
in the same way as I believe my forefathers lived ; cer- 
tainly as my father did, for his course has been mine. 
At his death I took possession of the herencia, for I was 
his only child. It was not requisite that I should fol- 
low any business, for my wealth was great; yet, to 
avoid remark, I followed that of my father, who was a 
longanizero. I have occasionally dealt in wool; but 
lazily, lazily,—as I had no stimulus for exertion. I was, 
however, successful in many instances, strangely so; 
much more than many others who toiled day and night, 
and whose whole soul was in the trade. 

Myself. ave you any children?) Are you married! 

Aharhene!.—1 have no children though I am married. 
I have a wife and an amiga, or I should rather say two 
wives, for I am wedded to both. I, however, eall one 
my amiga, for appearance sake ; for I wish to live in 
quiet, and am unwilling to offend the prejudices of the 
surrounding people. 

Myself— You say you are wealthy. In what does 
your wealth consist? 

Abarbenel.—In gold and silver, and stones of price ; 
for I have inherited all the hoards of my forefathers. 
The greater part is buried under ground ; indeed, I have 
never examined the tenth part of it. I have coins of 
silver and gold older than the times of Ferdinand the 


| Accursed and Jezebel; 1 have also large sums employed 


in usury. We keep ourselves close, however, and pre- 
tend to be poor, miserably so; but on certain occasions, 
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at our festivals, when our gates are barred, and our 
savage dogs are let loose in the court, we eat our food 
off services such as the Queen of Spain cannot boast of, 
and wash our feet in ewers of silver, fashioned and 
wrought before the Americas were discovered; though | 
our garments are at all times coarse, and our food for | 
the most part of the plainest description. 

Muself.—Are there more of you than yourself and 

your two wives? 
" Abarbene!.— There are my two servants, who are like- 
wise of us; the one is a youth, and is about to leave, 
being betrothed to one at some distance; the other is 
old: he is now upon the road, following me with a mule 
and car. 

M yself.—And whither are you bound at present? 

Abarbenel.—To Toledo, where I ply my trade ocea- 
sionally of longanizero. I love to wander about, though 
I seldom stray far from home. Since I left the English- 
man my feet have never once stepped beyond the bounds | 
of New Castile. I love to visit Toledo, and to think of 
the times which have long since departed; I should 
establish myself there, were there not so many accursed | 
ones, Who look upon me with an evil eye. 

M yself.—Are you known for what you are? Do the | 
authorities molest you ? 

Abarbenel.—People of course suspect me to be what | 
Iam; but as I conform outwardly in most respects to | 
their ways, they do not interfere with me. True it is | 
that sometimes, when I enter the church to hear the 
mass, they glare at me over the left shoulder, as much 
as to say —“ What do you here?” And sometimes they 
cross themselves as I pass by; but as they go no fur- 
ther, I do not trouble myself on that account. With 
respect to the authorities, they are not bad friends of 
mine. Many of the higher class have borrowed money 
from me on usury, so that I have them to a certain ex- 
tent in my power ; and as for the low alguazils and cor- 
chetes, they would do anything to oblige me in consi- 
deration of a few dollars, which I occasionally give them; 
so that matters upon the whole yo on remarkably well. | 
Of old, indeed, it was far otherwise ; yet, I know not 
how it was, though other families suffered much, ours 
always enjoyed a tolerable share of tranquillity. The 
truth is, that our family has always known how to guide 
itself wonderfully. I may say there is much of the wis- 
dom of the snake amongst us. We have always possessed 
friends ; and with respect to enemies, it is by no means 
safe to meddle with us; for it is a rule of our house 
never to forgive an injury, and to spare neither trouble 
nor expense in bringing ruin and destruction upon the 
heads of our evil doers. 

M yself. Do the priests interfere with you ? 

Abarhenel—They let me alone, especially in our own 
neighbourhood. Shortly after the death of my father, 
one hot-headed individual endeavoured to do me an evil 
turn ; but I soon requited him, causing him to be im- 
prisoned on a charge of blasphemy, and in prison he re- 
mained a long time, till he went mad and died. 

M yself.— Have you a head in Spain, in whom is vested 
the chief authority ? 

Abarbenel.-Not exactly. There are, however, cer- 
tain holy families who enjoy much consideration ; my 
own is one of these—-the chiefest, | may say. My grand- 
sire was a particularly holy man ; and I have heard my 
father say, that one night an archbishop came to his 
house secretly, merely to have the satisfaction of kissing 
his head. 

M yself.—How can that be ! what reverence could an 
eenep entertain for one like yourself or your grand- 
sire ¢ 

Abarbenel._ More than you imagine. He was one of 
us, at least his father was, and he could never forget 
what he had learned with reverence in his infaney. He 
said he had tried to forget it, but he could not . that the 
ruah was continually upon him, and that even from his 
childhood he had borne its terrors with a troubled mind, 
till at last he could bear himself no longer ; so he went 
to my grandsire, with whom he remained one whole 
night; he then returned to his diocese, where he shortly 
afterwards died, in much renown for sanctity. ; 


Myself—What you say surprises me. Have you 
reason to suppose that many of you are to be found 
amongst the priesthood ! 

Abarbenel.—Not to suppose, but to know it. There 
are many such as I amongst the priesthood, and not 
amongst the inferior priesthood either: some of the 


' most learned and famed of them in Spain have been of 


us, or of our blood at least, and many of them ag this 
day think as I do. There is one particular festival of 
the year at which four dignified ecclesiastics are sure 
to visit me ; and then, when all is made close and secure, 
and the fitting ceremonies have been gone through, they 
sit down upon the floor and curse. 

M uself.—Are you numerous in the large towns! 

Abarbenel.—By no means ; our places of abode are 
seldom the large towns ; we prefer the villages, and 
rarely enter the large towns but on business. Indeed, 
we are not a numerous people, and there are few pro- 
vinces of Spain which contain more than twenty families. 
None of us are poor ; and those among us who serve, do 
so more from choice than necessity, for by serving each 
other we acquire different trades. Not unfrequently 
the time of service is that of courtship also, and the 
servants eventually marry the daughters of the house. 

We continued in discourse the greater part of the 
night ; the next morning I prepared to depart. My 
companion, however, advised me to remain where I was 
forthat day. ‘“‘ Andif you respect my counsel,” said he, 
“you will not proceed farther inthis manner. To-night 
the diligence will arrive from Estremadura, on its way 
to Madrid. Deposit yourself therein ; it is the safest 
and most speedy mode of travelling. As for your Ca- 
balleria, I will myself purchase her. My servant is here, 
and has informed me that she will be of service to us. 
Let us, therefore, pass the day together in communion, 
like brothers, and then proceed on our separate Journeys.” 
We did pass the day together ; and when the diligence 
arrived J] deposited myself within, and on the morning 
of the second day arrived at Madrid. 

This is a long extract ; but, besides its air of the 
marvellous, it is profitable as a true picture of a 
class which certainly still exists in Spain, and in 
considerable numbers. 

Through the prudence and friendliness of Abar- 
benel, the agent of the Bible Society entered 
Madrid in a more respectable guise than he had 
quitted Badajoz. Pious frauds, as those tacitly 
allowed, if not actually practised on Jew and 
gypsy, Carlist or Christino, never seem to have 
troubled his conscience. He had his “ Bible busi- 
ness” to serve, and was invariably of the politics 
of the parties among whom he was placed ; and 
we should imagine, that if he did not occasionally 
tacitly conform to their religion also, he gave nosign 
of difference of opinion. Mr. Borrow established 
himself in Madrid with a very fat, grandiose land- 
lady, who said of her large empty saloon and smal] 
chamber—*“ Did you ever see so magnificent an 
apartment? Last winter it was occupied by the 
great General Espartero!” Her second boast was 
of her son, Baltasar, who was 4 swaggering, va- 
pouring tailor in the Nationals—tntensely Spanish, 
thouch of the Gascon breed, and not a little 
amusing. Mr. Borrow had no letters brought to 
any individual in Madrid, which is somewhat sin- 
gular, as the members of the Bible Society must 


have had some means of introducing their agent 
to influential persons in the Spanish capital. Thus 
left to his own resources, he took the liberty of 
waiting upon Mr. Villiers, to solicit his interest 
for obtaining an interview with Mendizabal, who, 
at the moment, enjoved unbounded power. After 


| shivering for three hours in the ante-chamber of 
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the Minister, he was received upon the strength of 
Mr. Villiers’ letter—and, behold! Mendizabal— 

He stood behind a table covered with papers, on which 
his eyes were intently fixed. He took not the slightest 
notice when I entered, and I had leisure enough to sur- 
vey him : he was a huge athletic man, somewhat taller 
than myself, who measure six feet two without my shoes; 
his complexion was florid, his features fine and regular, 
his nose quite aquiline, and his teeth splendidly white : 
though scarcely fifty years of age, his hair was remark- 
ably grey ; he was dressed in a rich morning gown, with 
a gold chain round his neck, and morocco slippers on 
his feet. 

His secretary, a fine intellectual looking man, who, 
as I was subsequently informed, had acquired 2 name 
both in English and Spanish literature, stood at one end 
of the table with papers in his hands. 

After I had been standing about a quarter of an hour, 
Mendizabal suddenly lifted up'a pair of sharp eyes, and 
fixed them upon me with a peculiarly scrutinizing glance. 

“T have seen a giance very similar to that amongst 
the Beni Israel,” thought I to myself. ; ; ‘ 

My interview with him lasted nearly an hour. Some 
singular discourse passed between us: I found him, as 
I had been informed, a bitter enemy to the Bible So- 
ciety, of which he spoke in terms of hatred and contempt, 
and by no means a friend'‘to the Christian religion, which 
I could easily account for. I was not discouraged, how- 
ever, and pressed upon him the matter which brought 
me thither, and was eventually so far successful, as to 
obtain a promise, that at the expiration of a few months, 
when he hoped the country would be in a more tranquil 
state, 1 should be allowed to print the Scriptures. 

As I was going away he said, “ Yours is not the first 
application I have had : ever since I have held the reins 
of government I have been pestered in this manner, by 
English calling themselves Evangelical Christians, who 


have of late come flocking over into Spain. Only last week | 


a hunchbacked fellow found his way into my cabinet 
whilst I was engaged in important business, and told me 
that Christ was coming. . And now you have 
made your appearance, and almost persuaded me to etm- 
broil myself yet more with the priesthood, as if they 
did not abhor me enough already. What a strange in- 
fatuation is this, which drives you over lands and waters 
with Bibles in your hands! My goodSir, it is not Bibles 
we want, but rather guns and gunpowder, to put the rebels 
down with; and above all, money, that we may pay the 
troops. 
you shall have a hearty welcome ; if not, we really can 
dispense with your visits, however great the honour.” 

M yself.—There will be no end to the troubles of this 
afflicted country until the (iospel have free circulation. 

Mendizahal,—I expected that answer, for I have not 
lived thirteen years in England without forming some 


acquai > Wi hraseology of you good folks. | “sual siete ; Rae 
quaintance with the phraseology of good folks. | scription is anything but captivating, and I do not think 


Now, now, pray go; you see how engaged Iam. Come 
again whenever you please ; but let it not be within the 
next three months. 

The interval was occupied by “ Don Jorge” — 
the style of Mr. George Borrow in Madrid—partly 
in seeing the sights of the capital; of which he 
thus speaks :— 


I have visited most of the principal capitals of the | 


world ; but upon the whole none has ever so interested 
me as this city of Madrid, in which I now found myself. 
I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its public 


squares, its fountains, though some of these are remark- | 
able enough ; but Petersburg has finer streets, Paris and | 


Edinburgh more stately edifices, London far nobler 
-quares, whilst Shiraz can boast of more costly fountains, 
though not cooler waters. But the population ! Within 
a mud wall, scarcely one league and a half in circuit, are 
contained two hundred thousand human beings, cer- 


tainly forming the most extraordinary vital mass to be | 


Whenever you come with these three things, | 


‘found in the entire world ; and be it always remem- 

bered that this mass is strictly Spanish. The popula- 
tion of Constantinople is extraordinary enough, but to 
| form it twenty natious have contributed ; Greeks, Ar- 

menians, Persians, Poles, Jews, the latter, by the by, of 
| Spanish origin, and speaking amongst themselves the old 
| Spanish language ; but the huge population of Madrid, 
| with the exception of a sprinkling of foreigners, chiefly 
| French tailors, glove makers, and peruquiers, is strictly 
| Spanish, though a considerable portion are not natives 
of the place. Here are no colonies of Germans, as ct 
Saint Petersburg ; no English factories, as at Lisbon ; 
no multitudes of insolent Yankees lounging through the 
streets, as at the Havannah, with an air which seems to 
say, the land is our own whenever we choose to take it ; 
but a population which, however strange and wild, and 
composed of various elements, is Spanish, and will re- 
main so as long as the city itself shall exist. Wail, ye 
aguadores of Asturia ! who, in your dress of coarse duf- 
fel and leathern skull-caps, are seen seated in hundreds 
_ by the fountain sides, upon your empty water-casks, or 
staggering with them filled, to the topmost stories of 
lofty houses. Hail, ye caleseros of Valencia ! who, lol- 
ling lazily against your vehicles, rasp tobacco for your 
paper cigars whilst waiting for a fare. Hail to you, 
beggars of La Mancha ! men and women, who, wrapped 
in coarse blankets, demand charity indifferently at the 
gate of the palace or the prison. Hail to you, valets 
from the mountains, mayordomos and secretaries from 
Biscay and Guipuscoa, toreros from Andalusia, riposte- 
ros from Galicia, shopkeepers from Catalonia! Hail to 
ye, Castilians, Estremenians and Aragonese, of whatever 
calling ! And lastly, genuine sons of the capital, rabble 
of Madrid, ye twenty thousand manolos, whose terrible 
knives,on the second morning of May, worked such grim 
havoc amongst the legions of Murat ! 

And the higher orders— the ladies and gentlemen, the 
cavaliers and senoras ; shall I pass them by in silence! 
The truth is I] have little to sayabout them ; I mingled but 
little in their society, and what I saw of them by no 
means tended to exalt them in my imagination. I am 
not one of those who, wherever they go, make it a con- 
stant practice to disparage the higher orders, and to 
exalt the populace at their expense. There are many 
capitals in which the high aristocracy, the lords and 
ladies, the sons and daughters of nobility, constitute the 
most remarkable and the most interesting part of the 
population. This is the case at Vienna, and more espe- 
cially at London. . oo But with respect to 
the Spanish aristocracy, the ladies and gentlemen, the 
eavaliers and senoras, I believe the less that is said of 
them on the points to which I have just alluded the bet- 
ter. I confess, however, that I know little about them ; 
they have, perhaps, their admirers, and to the pens of 
such I leave their panegyric. Le Sage has described 
them as they were nearly two centuries ago. His de- 





that they have improved since the period of the sketches 


_of the immortal Frenchman. 1 would sooner talk of the 


lower class, not only of Madrid but of all Spain. The 
Spaniard of the lower class has much more interest for 
me, whether manolo, labourer, or muleteer. He is not 
a common being ; he is an extraordinary man. He ha- 
not, it is true, the amiability and generosity of the Rus- 
sian mujik, who will give his only rouble rather than the 
stranger shall want ; nor his placid courage, which ren- 
ders him insensible to fear, and at the command of his 


| Tsar, sends him singing to certain death. There is more 


hardness and less self-devotion in the disposition of the 
Spaniard ; he possesses, however, a spirit of proud indepen- 
dence, which it is impossible but to admire. He is ig- 
norant, of course ; but it is singular, that I have inva- 
riably found amongst the low and slightly educated 
classes far more liberality of sentiment than amongst 
the upper. 





( To be concluded in our next.) 
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(Continued from page 20 of our January No.) 


CHAPTER VII, 

A Grove of officers of the brigade were standing 
in the verandah, when Colonel Waldenberg joined 
them. 

“Captain Osborne,” said he, addressing one of 
the officers, “ take a hundred of our best rifles, and 
advance to Bellgrove plantation. The surrounding 
country must be protected from the incursions of 
the Indians. I have made arrangements for your 
proceeding in canoes, 80 that you will not be fa- 
tigued marching through the forests.” 

Osborne bowed, and was retiring to issue orders, 
when Joolay came up, and catching him by the 
arm, dragged him into a corner. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Joolay, with a most 
melancholy and imploring look, ** I understand 
that you are proceeding to Bellgrove with a lot of 
your young chaps, to garrison the plantation.” 

“T am,” said Osborne. ‘* Do you go with 
us?” 

“Can't get just now,” said Joolay ; “ but tell 
Mr. Bellgrove that his son is safe. 
him that letter from his niece, which will explain 
all. Tell him we expect him here to-morrow. 
And I say, Captain, let the young chaps you take 
with you be the most steady, sober, cool-blooded 
fellows in your whole brigade.” 

“Why so?” inquired the Captain. 

“You see,” said Joolay, with a knowing look, 
“there are some fine nigger wenches about Bellgrove ; 
and I beg, earnestly beg, Captain, that you'll issue 
a standing order, that your young fellows ure not 
to meddle with them.” 

“ You surprise me, Mr. Joolay,” said Osborne. 

“Qh! maybe I do,” replied Joolay ; “ but you 
see, Captain, it looks horrid ugly to see a plantation 
peopled with mulattoes ; and in that case, the over- 
seer generally gets the blame. Now, my dear fel- 
low, I’ve got a character,’—and here he laid his 
hand on his heart,—* and for my sake keep your 
young chaps well in, You understand me, eh?” 

“You must issue the same orders here,” said 
Osborne, laughing. 

“No, no,” answered Joolay. “ You see there 
are no overseers here ; so all the blame shall rest 
on the Cadets themselves.” 

* We shall see to it,” said Osborne, as, turning 
to his brother officers, he told them Joolay’s orders, 
which gave rise to much mirth, which was still 
farther increased as the overseer marshalled them 
to the dining-room, and, in absence of the lady of 
the mansion, did the honours of the table, boasting, 
in the most magniloquent terms, of his own mili- 
tary talents, and placing himself above all heroes 
ancient and modern, 


Zada, in passing the door of the apartment, ob- | 


served her brother enter, and heard him request of 
Joolay to allow him to return to Bellgrove with 
the canoes, 

“No,” answered Joolay ; “Whackie and you 
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stay here till I go. Gentlemen,” continued he, 
addressing the officers, “there’s a nigger for you— 
a rigglar wild-cat. Lord! if you had seen how he 
walloped the Indgines!”’ 

The proud spirit of Zama could ill brook the 


contemptuous and haughty looks of the young 


| planters, as they glanced at him, and with a proud 





ES 


‘me to esteem and honour. 


look he folded his arms and returned their gaze. 

* What a saucy, impudent dog,” remarked some 
of them as they turned away. 

“ Ah!” cried Joolay, “ he’s a clever chap, Zama 
—worth a thousand dollars in any market: devil 
of a pity he’sanigger. If he'd been a white man, 
like me, he'd gotten on famously ” 

Zama heard no more, for, turning on his heel, 
he suddenly left the apartment. 

Zada followed her brother, and found him lean- 
ing against one of the pillars in the verandah, 
groaning in bitter agony of soul. 

* Zama,” said the affectionate girl, as she threw 
her arms around his neck, “ Zama, what means 


Please hand | this burst of grief?” 


“Oh, Zada, can it be otherwise,” he answered, 
leaning his forehead on her shoulder, * when I re- 
flect that ama slave.” 

“Then, my brother, look around you, and be- 
hold how many thousands, nay, mmllions of our 
race, are the same.” 

* That is the worst of it,” replied Zama, bitterly ; 
“for even were I free, the curse of Heaven would 
still cling to me, and the white man would despise 
and spurn me for my complexion.” 

“Qh! cease to talk thus,” said Zada, re- 
proachfully, * nor raise thy voice in vain upbraid- 
ing against that Power who made thee what thou 
art.” 

“ Zada, my dear Zada,” he exclaimed, “I have 
done deeds this day which, had my features been 
white, instead of Ethiopian dye, would have entitled 
As I am, what have I 


| gained byit? Insult and contumely! A slave I am— 


! 


deg raded, lost, dishonoured—a slave I must remain!” 

“ Alas, Zama, what wouldst thou be ?” inquired 
his sister. 

* T would be free, my sister—free as the eagle that 
Soars o'er vou forest. Oh, God ! how glorious the 
thought, that man should bend to nought but his 
Creator!” 

“Ah, Zama, Zama, ‘tis a wild and a vain 
thought. Look around you, and ask where is free- 
dom to be found? Mark the young white men 
whom you envy so much: the greater number of 
them are compelled to toil through life like slaves, 
ay, Worse at times than the poor negro they de- 
spise. Oh! Zama, I could tell you of some noble- 
minded youths, the sole support of helpless, aged 
parents, whose lives are gall and wormwood, bound 
to submit to every capricious whim, and every in- 
solent word of brutal and tyrannical employers. 
They dare not murmur ; for if they did, they would 
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be driven to the world, without hope, without suc- ! 


| 


cour: yet with galled spirits, and broken hearts, | 
they must submit and toil on. Contrast them | 
with the poor negro : in many cases the latter has | 
the advantage.” | 

* What!” exclaimed Zama, angrily, “ wouldst 
thou argue me into love of slavery? Art thou so 
fond of our degraded lot ¢” 

“Not so, my dear brother,” she answered ; 
“but when I look upon young white females, 
who are dependent upon others, and who, to gain a 
morsel of bread, must submit to the vilest drudgery, | 
and calmly bend to insolent and tyrannic pride, I 
have thanked Heaven that my lot was cast with | 
one whom, next to my God, I honour and adore 
—my own beloved and loving lady! You tremble, 
Zama : have I offended you?” 

‘No, dearest—thy lady! Yes, love dwells in 
all around her—air, earth, and sky seem hallowed 
with her presence ; let us talk no more of her, 
Zada. Alas! were I free, I’d seek for other lands 
where the tincture of my skin would be no bar- 
rier to bravery. I'd live a soldier's life, and seek 
a soldier's grave.” 

** A soldier’s life, Zama !—a slave of slaves. Is 
not the soldier but the bond-slave of his superiors? 
I have often read and heard that the poor soldier 
is lashed, at times, worse than ever any negro was.” 

“ What sayest thou to a sailor’s life, then?” in- 
quired Zama. 

“The same objection that I have to a soldier's ; 
but often more toil and worse usage,” she answered. 

** But it is only the vile and bad of them who | 
are kept down,” he argued. 

“The same with the negroes,” answered Zada. | 
“Tis only the vile and bad of them who suffer 
punishment. Didst thou ever behold a well-be- 
haved negro punished?) Did Mr. Bellgrove ever 
punish his negroes wantonly ?” 

“Never, Zada—never. He treats them as a 
father would his children.” 

“Then, Zama, repay him with the affection you 
ought, and repine not. Believe me, you will find 
the white man oftener in worse bondage than the | 
negro ever could be.” | 

** Cease, Zada—cease to talk thus!”’ exclaimed | 
Zama, fiercely. “Thy reasoning can never re- 
move the bitter sting of slarery which thou, and 
1, and all our hapless brethren writhe under.” 

‘And which thy offspring and theirs must 
ever endure!” exclaimed a deep, stern voice, from 
beneath the verandah. 

With an exclamation of terror, Zada clung to 
her brother, who looked around for the intruder, 
but could discover no one. 

“We have been overheard, Zada. Retire ; no 
one dare harm thee while I am nigh,” said Zama. 

A slight rustling amongst the shrubbery was 
now heard; and Zada, loosing herself from her 
brother's embrace, murmured—“ Good night,” 
and hurried to rejoin her mistress. 

“Who, and what are you?” cried Zama, as a 
dark figure emerged from the shrubbery. 

“An old friend and comrade,” exclaimed the 
stranger, advancing. 
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“Thy name?” inquired Zama, 


“ Perautt!” exclaimed the stranger, as he leap. 
ed over the balustrade into the verandah ; and, 
catching Zama in his arms with a firm embrace, 
said—* Hast thou forgotten me!” 

Zama returned the embrace with much cordial- 
ity, and expressed his joy at the meeting. “Tis 
so unexpected,” he said. ‘ How came you here?” 

“In the honourable capacity of guide to my 
master’s horse,” said Perault, with bitterness. [ 


had not long arrived, and tired of attending on 


him who owns me, I strolled forth to hear the bull- 
frogs croak, and the locust and grasshopper chirp 


their vesper hymn. Hearing thy voice, I turned 


hither, and overheard thee repining at thy bitter 
lot. But where is Zada ?” 

“She was alarmed, and fled,” answered Zama, 

“’Tis a pity,” said Perault, heaving a deep sigh ; 
“a great pity that a girl so noble-minded as Zada, 
should be dragged forth to a public market, like a 
beast of burden, exposed to the view of the rude 
and vulgar, and sold to the highest bidder.” 

“What mean ye, Perault ?” cried Zama, with a 
shudder, as he placed his hand on Perault’s arm. 

* And then,” continued Perault, as if unmindful 
of the interruption, “ to see the monsters feeling 
her joints, and passing their brutal jests on her ; 
to behold her bathed in tears, looking with im- 
ploring eyes for succour!” 

* Death and hell!” exclaimed Zama, as he 
clutched Perault firmly by the throat ; “ utter 
but another word in that strain, and by heaven I 
will strangle thee !” 

‘“* Stay, my friend, unloose thy grasp; I speak 


| but of the fate of slaves,” said Perault, as he gently 


relaxed the hand of Zama. ‘“* Are we not liable to 
be sold when it suits the whim of our masters? 


| Suppose it should be thyself who stood upon the 


hated platform in the slave-market, how would 


thy haughty spirit brook the rufhan jests of the 


detested slave-dealers, and the disdainful looks of 


the haughty planters: to have thy good qualities 


bellowed out to the gaping crowd, and paced up 


-and down like a horse for sale?” 


“ Perault, I give thee fair warning,” said Zama, 
his voice quivering with rage. ‘* Beware! and 
provoke me no farther.” 

“ Then suppose ’twas /—Perault, the favoured 
slave amongst a thousand,” said the negro, still 
urging his point. ‘ I who am pointed out by the 
passers-by as the haughtiest slave in the city: 
how would I feel, stationed on the market plat- 
form, and the accursed placard o’er my head, 
‘For sale, Perault, an educated Negro?’ Mark 
me, Zama! Colonel Waldenberg will soon be mar- 
ried to the lady of this mansion. Ha! you start 


at that? I, his favourite slave, will be discarded ; 
_Zada, thy sister—Aer favourite slave—will be 


given up. What have we to look to? The slave- 
market !—sold to some brutal tyrant! We are 
unfit for labour—the whip must force us on to 
toil! ‘Tis a pleasing prospect, is it not?” 

“In mercy cease this theme!” said Zama, 
faintly ; “ it sickens me almost to death!” 

“* Most gladly would I cease,” rejoined Perault, 
“if thou cuould’st cause the s/are-dealers to cease 
also,” 
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“ Alas! what can we do?” cried Zama. 

‘“ We are men,’ said Perault, “ and can strike 
for freedom !” | 
“ Only to meet with defeat and death,” said 

Zama. 

‘“ Better to die in freedom’s cause, than live in 
bands of slavery!” said Perault. ‘ Now, Zama, | 
suppose that fifteen thousand negroes were at this | 
moment leagued to vindicate their freedom, and 
wrench the chains of slavery asunder—wouldst 
thou join them?” 

“ With heart and soul!” exclaimed Zama. 

“ Wilt thou be true and secret ¢” said Perault. 

“ Both,” answered Zama; “or may my soul 
pay the forfeit!” | 

* Thy hand on’t, my noble Zama! Then learn,” 
—and here Perault’s voice sunk into a stern, low 
whisper,—* I have stirred the negroes in the city 
on to revolt: full fifteen thousand, fully armed, 
await my signal to wrap the city in flames,—then 
seize the shipping, and escape to Hayti.” 

“ You amaze and confuse me, Perault,” said 
Zama, starting up. ‘* What if this plot should be 
discovered 2?” 


“Our plans are too well laid,” answered the ' 
conspirator. “ I have just now returned from 
Hayti, where King Christophe and his free negro | 


subjects have already assigned us a rich and fer- 
tile portion of the island, and await with open 
arms our coming. Ha! my Zama, with fifteen 
thousand well-armed followers at our back, e’en 
King Christophe might tremble on his throne, and 
from the hills of Hayti the negroes’ name might 
ring throughout the western world!” 

‘** T am so confused,” said Zama, “ that my very 
brain seems swimming round.” 

“ A new light hath burst upon thy mind,” re- 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


“ How do you feel after yesterday's work?” 
said Captain Waldenberg to his friend Galliard, 
as they met on the banks of the Wandoo. 

“ Confoundedly fatigued, I assure you,” an- 
swered Galliard ; “ and I have been annoyed all 
morning with that chatterbox of a negro of mine, 
who arrived with the rest of our servants last 
night.” 

* What, Tom? he is a genuine negro dandy!” 


said the Captain, laughing. 


“ Yes,” said the Lieutenant, laughing; “ too 
much so. The rascal makes free with my clothes 
on all occasions: gives his tea and supper-parties 
too. I caught him, a few nights ago, figuring in a 
dress-coat of mine; and when I swore at him for it, 
the fellow grinned in my face, and told me ‘ he 
hab a ball and a card-party in de ketchen, an’ he 
mos’ look like a genelum for my credit!’ I could 
have kicked the scamp out of the room !” 

* You are too easy with him, Galliard. But, 
heigho! it’s the fault with us Carolinians,—we 
_ allow the rascals too much liberty. By the by, 
how are you going to kill time here? for it seems 
we'll not kill aught else, since the Cherokees have 
taken leg bail.” 
** Suppose we take a look at this plantation, and 
see how it thrives under petticoat government ¢” 
* Avreed ; and, in the first place, we'll take a 
peep at the negroes and the pigs.” 
Arm in arm, the two friends sauntered past the 
negro huts. Some were neatly painted white, and 
_the windows green ; while around others the vines, 
the jessamine, honeysuckle, and the Mexican rose, 
' were trained, so that the huts looked like lovely 
bowers. In front of each was a neat garden-plot, 
| decorated with orange, pomegranate, and fig trees, 


plied Perault ; “a field of fame and glory lies be- | while the beautifulshady pride-of-India trees, threw 
fore thee. ‘The seeds of sedition are sown through- | their canopies in front of the entrances. Hearing 
out the whole plantations, and scarcely a family | the voices of children proceeding from one of the 
in the city, or for miles around it, but have their | larger huts, the friends bent their steps thither ; 
negroes in the plot. Even on this plantation, and | and looking through one of the low windows, wit- 
on Bellgrove, there are parties in it.” nessed a scene which excited their mirth. The 
“ Perault,” said Zama, “I cannot consent to, hut was one of those where the children of the 
this. I will not, cannot harm my good, kind | negroes are committed to the charge of the elder 
master ; and Miss Bellgrove,—so young, so lovely. | females during the space the parents are at work— 
No, Matilda ; no—that cannot be.” a sort of juvenile negro-school, where the old ne- 
“Soho! friend Zama, sets the wind in that gresses inculcate the greater part of the moral edu- 
quarter? What, injure her? No; for thy sake | cation which the negroes ever receive. In this 
she shall be safe. Nay, more, Zama, what will) hut were assembled about a score of little blackies, 
prevent thee carrying her off to Hayti? Trust me, the eldest of whom would not be above five years 
were she once there, and none but negroes around | of age. All were dressed in short frocks of clean 
ler, she would cling to one who could, and would | white Osnaburg, and their round chubby faces bore 
protect her.” the very look of happiness. 
_“ Cease, Perault, cease !—I feel fatigued and — It was their breakfast hour, and the little ones 
sick at heart. To-morrow we will talk of this.” were all busy at their messes of hominey and mo- 
_“ To-morrow, at day-break, meet me in yonder | lasses, while the old negress was sipping her coffee 
citron grove, (iood-night, Zama,—dream of li- in a corner by herself. One little urchin had 
berty, power, and love!” So saying, he parted | seized upon a large pot full of hominey, into which 
from Zama, who, with swelling bosom, sought the | he had poured a double allowance of treacle, and 
apartment of Joolay ; but finding that he was still | was defending his possession against other two 
carousing with the young officers, he left the care | little negroes who stood close by him with wooden 
of the overseer to Whackie, and retired to the | spoons, looking most indignantly at the little glat- 
apartment allotted to himself, ‘ton, as he sat with the dish between his legs, and 
|eating with all possible speed—now and then 
i knocking aside the spoons of the excluded mem- 
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bers of the mess, as they vainly endeavoured to 
partake with him. 

“ I take some hominey wid you, Billy?” said one 
of the urchins, as he set himself down coaxingly 
at the side of the devourer. 

“No!” cried the young rascal, with a growl, 
such as a dog would salute a canine friend with, 
which, self-invited, wished to partake of a bone. 
“ No!” and he grasped the dish firmer, and whisk- 
ed his back to the proposer. 


en 


off, forgetful of his burned foot—as he rubbed the 


affected part most strenuously. 

Laughing heartily at the old dame’s method of 
administering justice, the two friends turned from 
the hut, and observed a handsomely-dressed female 
in one of the gardens, conversing with some negro 


children, who were training the tendrils of some 


“Mumma Wenus say we mos take our break- | 
stuff wid you,” said the other, flourishing his spoon, | 


and making a dive at the hominey. 

“No!” cried the selfish rogue, as he filled his 
mouth, and grasping the dish closer to hima, twined 
his legs around it. 

“ You no gone for sup him all, Billy ?” said one 
of the boys, with a melancholy whine, 

“ Iss J is!” 
again. 

The two young urchins perceiving that Billy 


cried Billy, whisking himself round | 


was resolved to maintain his illegal possession, in-— 


stantly resolved to deprive him thereof by a sum- 
mary process. 
endeavoured to drag him from the dish; but Billy 
would not untwine his legs, till one of the little 
negroes hit him a smart rap over the shins with 
his spoon. <A sharp struggle now ensued; but 
Billy, finding he was likely to be defeated, ex- 
claimed,—* No, you no get none! You sup him 
now ¢” cried he, with a chuckle, as he thrust his 
dirty foot into the dish. 

“Oh! you nasty beast!” cried the two hovs. 

Billy, too eager on his revenge, had forgot that 
the hominey was /of, and, with a loud vell, he 
hastily drew his foot back, severely burned. 

*“ Wot's de matter now 2” cried the old nurse. 

* Tle Billy, inaam!” ore sponded one of the boys. 

* Wot is Billy do now ?” 

“Tle put him foot in de hominey, ma’am, to 
keep Coopid an’ me from sop wid him.” 

“Oh! de dorty dam leely blagart !”’ exclaimed 
the nurse, founcing round in her chair. “ Bring 
me dat dere cowskin!” 

The boys started forward, and presented the 
dreaded cowskin to the nurse, with more awe and 
reverence than ever minister of state presented a 
sceptre to his liege lord, 

* Come here, you leely dorty piccanceny 1” 


inquired she. 


cried the nurse, as she shook the cowskin at the 
culprit. 

* FT can’t come, ma’am!” whined Billy. 

“ Why you no can come, eh?” inquired she. 

“"Cause | bu’n my foot!” he whined, Billy, 
however, was forced to limp up. 

* Down on you knees, Sar,” said the nurse; “ if 
you cry one single word, | flog you ten time more. 
Now, you leely boys and gals, see what nigger boy 
get for put him foot in hominey.” Whack-whack- 
whack. “ Hold you tongue, you leely blagart r 
Whack-whack-whack, “ Now, Sar ; ax pardon of 
leely Coopid and Bacchus for spoil him breakstuff, 
an’ say you no spoil em hominey an’ molasses no 
more.” 

Billy obeved orders, and was disimissed with an 
epplication 


of the vskin, whieh made him run | 


Seizing him by the shoulders, they 


vines, so as to form a porch over the garden gate. 
“'There’s an elegant figure,” exclaimed Walden- 
berg. “I have never seen a female form of more 
beautiful symmetry !” ‘ 

** Suppose we accost her,” said Galliard. On! 
we're too late; there she goes into the hut. What 
a noble gesture she has! Come, Captain, 1 don’t 
care if we call on the negro * Massa’ of the next 
hut, to see this damsel.” 

With hasty steps they approached the gate, and 
entered into the garden, ‘“* Who lives here, my 
girl’” said Galliard, to a happy-looking little 
neyress, 

“tie Mumma Kattey, Sar,” answered the girl, 
dropping a curtsey: “ Mumma Kattey been werry 
sick for long time, an’ we come for help she.” 

“Ts there a lady with her just now ?” inquired 
CGalliard. 

* Yes, Massa; he Zada wid him—jost gone in,” 
answered the little negress, 

g lie friends advanced towards the hut, but hesi- 
tated to enter. 

“Tam glad you are getting better, Mumma,” 
said a soft sweet voice, which sounded on the 
cars of the young men like the notes of a mellow 
flute. 

* Tankee, Missee Zada,” answered the old in- 
valid ; “Tis get betta; tanks for you kindness, 
an my good sweet lady.” 

“She is coming to see you, Muma,” said the 
sweet Voice again. 

~ La, yearee dat a exclaimed the old hegress, 
* Has my sweet Missee got betta so soon, and Come 
for see 1/—well, I is glad !” 

* She is quite recovered, and quite happy now,” 
said the damsel. 

Galliard and Captain Waldenberg now entered 
the hut ; and both drew back with surprise, when 
Zada, startled at their appearance, looked round. 

*"Sdeath ! its only a negress!” exclaimed Gal- 
liard, peevishly. 

Waldenberg, who instantly noticed the regularly 
formed features of the girl, said, half bantering, 
“Ah! omy lovely girl, can’t you withdraw the 
dark veil that covers those beautiful features 7’ 

Zada stepped back—her large eyes kindling with 
indignation as she answered—** When the officers 
of the Cadet Brigade can act like gentlemen, then 
the poor negress may change her colour!” 

Both the young men keenly felt the rebuke, 
and the blush of anger and shame rushed to their 
cheeks, Galliard bit his lip as he haughtily said— 
* The Cadet Brigade respect your whole sex—no 
matter what the colour may be.” 

Here the old crone struck in with a * Yeh! you 
two imperant bucera wagibone, wot you mean ; 
who send for you here, eh? Get along wid you.” 

* Nay—nay, Mumma, don’t be angry ; we only 
” said the Captain, laughing. 
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“Wot you know ‘bout I—eh ”” 

“Oh! we heard you were sick, and came to 
cive youa dollar or two, to buy something nice to 
cure you.” 

“ An’ wot I buy on de plantation—eh ?” 

“ You can send to town for what you want.” 

*“ My Missee gib me all I want, and I no need 
you money, Sar!—Much oblige to you, tho’.” 

The sound of voices approaching the hut caused 
Galliard to turn, and he hastily addressed Wal- 
denberg :— Here we're fairly caught—here comes 
Perault and another negro: no doubt your brother 
and the rest are here also.” 

Perault and Zama now entered the hut, and 


both looked with surprise on the two officers, | 


Perault bent a keen clance at Waldenberg, and 


another at Zada, and his lip curled with a disdain- | 


ful smile. 

* You are surprised at finding us here, Perault,” 
said Galliard. 

* Not so,” answered Perault, in a smooth sly tone, 
while he shrugged up his shoulders. ‘ Wherever 
a sweet-tongued female is to be found, ‘tis a suffi- 
cient lure for young gallants !” 

Zama started, and cast an angry look at Zada, 
then exchanged glances of deep meaning with 
Perault; while Galliard and Waldenberg felt as if 


they could have knocked him down, A Joud cry | 


of alarm from the garden now attracted their at- 


tention, and one of the negro children rushed into | 


the hut, shrieking, * Obi! Obi! hide me—hide 
me!” 

“Flush, child!” said Zada, as the little one 
rushed into her arms. ‘¢ Obi will not harm you.” 

An aged personage tottered into the hut. The 
stranger was dressed in a long, lowing dark robe, 
and the face was almost entirely enveloped in a 
large dark shawl twisted like a turban, and veil; 
part of the forehead was exposed, and bore a deep 
scar in the centre. 

“ We are going to have a snug family party, I 

e,’ said Galliard. ‘ Are you coming, Walden- 
berg _ 

The Obi uttered a piercing cry, and reeled to- 
wards the door, exclaiming, ‘* Waldenberg, said 
he?” 

“What ails the old hag’” said the Captain. 
* Here, Obi, tell me my fortune !”’ 

** Mercy—mercy! spare me!” shrieked Obi, 
rushing from the hut. 

* Plague take the frantié fool!” exclaimed the 
Captain. 

** Allow me to follow the silly wretch,” said Pe- 
rault, and he hurried after the Obi, whom, after a 
smart chase, he made up to, and caught hold of 
the fancied charmed dress. 

“Tam innocent! Iam innocent!" shrieked the 
Obi, falling at the feet of Perault. 

* Fool! arise: who talks of guilt?” said Pe- 
rault. ‘ Answer me this: when did’st thou hear 
from Woonah ?” 

The Obi fell prostrate, and exclaimed, “ Spare 
yie—I will tell all!” 

* Look up,” said Perault ; “ behold one of thy 
tribe! By the mark on thy brow 1 know thee. 
Hehold! I bear the same, Hise, thou art safe!” 
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Trembling and fearful, the Obi arose, and with 
' timid looks gazed on the mark on the brow of Pe- 
—rault. 
| © Be satisfied,” said Perault ; “ but, mark me! 
| thou art surrounded by danger here. Hie to thy 
dwelling : give me the clue to find thee.” 
| “In the deep shade of the forest, about three 
miles from this, stands a lone hut. It is in that 
| direction,” and he pointed westward. ‘“ There 
Obi dwells, lonely and unprotected.” 

“ T will meet thee there at midnight. Place a 
torch in thy window to guide my footsteps through 
the swamp. Alone I will come. I wish thy ad- 
vice, good Obi, in a matter interesting to all our 
poor negro race. "Lis against our hated oppressors 
‘T'o-night I will meet thee. Away!” So saying, 
he turned, leaving the Obi to wend through the 
forest. 

Perault had not proceeded far on his return to 
the plantation, till he observed the Colonel and 
Mr. Joolay approaching. With a deep muttered 
curse, he turned from the path, and perceiving a 
small gate which led into the garden, pushed it 
open and entered. Here the sound of female voices 
caused him to pause, when, observing Miss Bell- 
grove and Letia on the footpath, he again turned, 
and ascended an artificial mound, around which a 
winding footpath led to the summit. The mound 
was covered with the rarest and most brilliant 
shrubs and flowers, and even the eye of the discon- 
tented conspirator wandered with delight over the 
fairy scene. At length he reached the summit, 
and gazed with rapture on the glorious landscape, 
which lay stretched like a map before him. Ata 
short distance from him stood the mansion-house, 

-embowered amid orange and citron trees, from the 
dark green leaves of which, the golden fruit burst 
forth, and glittered in the morning ray, while 

clumps of myrtle and roses diversified the lovely 
scene ; farther on lay the negro huts, surrounded 
| by their beautiful gardens; while the orange, mul- 

_ berry, pomegranate, and fig trees, united with the 

' spreading pride-of-[ndia in forming a grateful and 
a pleasing shade: here the high cocoa and the 
palm-tree, threw forth their crested heads, towering 
proudly over the other trees. Again his eye rested 
on the clearings, in which the negroes were scat- 
tered in small groups, hoeing the soil; where the 
brizht green leaves of the cotton shrub, diversified 
with its lovely flowers, looked like a sweet gar- 
den. Wandering from these, his eye rested on the 
broad expanse of the noble Wandoo, its banks 
spread with rice-grounds, from which the green 
crop was waving; and, in the back-ground, lay the 
boundless dark forest and its dreary wilds. Va- 
rious and conflicting feelings arose withinthe bosom 
of Perault, as he looked on the fair scene before 
him. Shouts of laughter fromthe negroes, mingling 
with their gay songs, came on his ear ; while the 
richest perfumes arose from earth's rarest flowers, 
and floated richly on the luxuriant balmy gale. 

“ Here, at least,” saidhe, “ my unhappy race 
have met with peace. ‘“Tisa pity that a spot so 
fair as this should be polluted by the breath of 
slavery. When the volcano bursts o'er nature's 
bpightest ecenes, does it feel for the lovely vine 
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yard it destroys? No: when the burning lava rolls 
on its fiery course, earth’s gayest gardens and its 
proudest palaces, are wrapped remorselessly with- 
in its blazing, wild embrace. I will yet lead those 
bands to happier lands, and fairer scenes than this ; 
and they will soon forget this spot, over which the 
angel of destruction now hovers,” 





CHAPTER IX. 


At the entrance to the garden, Letia and Matil- 
da met Waldenberg and Joolay. 

“Ha! my beauties,” cried Joolay, “there you 
are. Letia, my charming little laughing gipsy, 
I’m glad to see you. Your father told me last night 
you were almost dead: don’t wonder at it ; fearful 
work yon!” and Joolay shook his head, and looked 
us grave as an over-laden donkey. 

There was a vast contrast in the rough saluta- 
tion of the overseer, and the polished address of 
the Colonel. Nowhere is there deeper homage 
paid to the fair sex than in Carolina ; and Colonel 
Waldenberg threw into his manners all the deep 
devotion of the friend and the admirer. To both, 
his looks and language were apparently dictated 
by the feelings of refined delicacy ; and it was 
only in the soul-telling glance, and the more soft- 
ened expression of the countenance, as he turned 
his eves on Matilda, that one could read the emo- 
tions of his heart. 

Conversing on the events of the foregoing day, 
they rambled onward ; when the sound of lamen- 
tation arose on their ears, and a young negro girl 
was seen sitting beneath a pomegranate tree, weep- 
ing very bitterly. 

* Sally,” said Miss Bellgrove, “ why do you weep 
thus?” 

“Oh! ma’am,” sobbed the girl: © [T been in- 
sulted, ma’am !” 

“Tl take a bet,’ said Jo Hav, “S that some of 
these young wags of yours, Colonel, have been 
inaking love to that wench.” 

= You tell false ho } l, Mas: L JO Nay,” said the 
girl, rising indignantly. ‘I tink more ob myself, 
dan listen to the voung bueecra genelem. Oh! 
Missee, he Haman insult [.° And she again fell 
a-crying. 

“ Taman,” said Matilda: “ he is asad rocue! 
Vhat new mischief has he been about now ?” 

“ He make song on me, ma’am: and make all de 
niggers langh at me. I shall ery myshef to death, 
so T shall!” And she gave evident tokens of her 
suicidal intention, by roaring most grievously, 

“Tle is always making songs on somebody,” 
said Matilda, “ You know, Sally, he makes them 
even on me; but you should not ery so—laugh at 
him; and when he finds he can’t vex you, he will 
compose No more songs on you.” 

*T can’t laugh, ma’am,” sobbed the girl, “ when 
he cause—my Joe and Jim go fight about me— 
and all de rest—stan’ by and laugh at ’em.” 

” Why, Sally,” replied Matilda, “you keep these 
two poor fellows continually fighting ; vou should 
marry one of them,and then you would live quietly 
and happily.” , 

“Oh no, Missee!” said the cirl, with an in- 
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dignant toss of her head; * nigger girl may hab 
two sweetheart as well as white lady. And if 
Joe and Jim go fight for me, I know some white 
genelem do de same for white lady, and fight far 
worser.” 

Matilda’s face flushed with shame and displez- 
sure ; and Colonel Waldenberg felt the blood ting- 
ling in his cheeks, at the impertinent remark of 
the negress; while Joolay, with a loud roar of 
laughter, bellowed,—* Capital ! capital ! keh, keh, 
keh! Colonel, that’s a hit at you and Maitland 
fighting a duel about a certain lady. Oh, Lord ! 
the idea of you two being compared totwo niggers ; 
ha, ha, ha! two niggers fighting a duel! keh, keh, 
keh 1” 

* Mr. Joolay,” said Waldenberg, with tones most 
bland, while his eves were sparkling with fury, 
“there are ladies here, whom common sense-—l 
talk not to you of good breeding—might teach you 
to respect.” 

* Phoo! my dear Colonel, it’s alla joke. None of 
your honey and arsenic words to me : mixing sweets 
with poison won't do. Miss Bellgrove, I’m a most 
unlucky dog; when I get merry Pm just like the 
donkey dancing amongst the eggs—always sure to 
do some damage ; so just forgive and forget, my 
darlings !” 

‘© Oh, Missee!” cried Sally, starting up, “ dere 
is dat imperant wagabone, Haman, come here ; do 
gib him good scold.” 

* I'm not very good at that work,” said Matilda, 
while she smiled at the earnestness of the girl. 
* But here is Mr. Joolay ; and we'll hand Haman 
over to him.” 

‘Is that the nigger that made me run after him 
vesterday ?” said Joolay, ‘and then sung a blasted 
nigger song about me, because I couldn’t eatch 
him? If it is the same Haman, I'll serve him out 
in style: by the hookey, [ll do to him as old 
Queen Esther's husband, Ahasuerus, did to Haman 
of old.” 

* Nay, nay,’ said Matilda ; “ Haman ts a good 
and faithful negro: he is a natural improvisatore ; 
and his songs and satires keep us always in hu- 
mour. ‘The negroes dread his satirical songs more 
than they would do your whip. Here he comes, 
and a stranger with him.” 

“A stranger!” cried Joolay ; “ blow me if if 
isn’t a rigglar nigger dandy !” 

* Tless me !’’ exclaimed Letia, “who is that?” 

“That is Lieutenant Galliard’s valet, negro 
Tom ; a negro dandy of the first water,” answered 
Colonel Waldenberg, smiling; “ but he seems 
wonderfully zealous, and excited in his language 
and gestures; don’t let us interrupt them ;” and 
the Colonel, along with the party, walked into 
another path. Tom’s loud tongue, however, was 
going as if it had been swung in the middle ; and 
the conversation of the two negroes was distinctly 
heard. 

“T tell you wot it is, my good friend, Massa 
Haman,’ said Tom, “you is a most complete 
venises, 

* Genesis?” 


inquired Haman ; “ wot you call 
dat?” 


AT. how igneram you is,” re enonede l Tom. 
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“ Genises, my dear Sar, is de French language for 
—dam clever fellow !” 

“Is he?” said Haman. 
is fatter me!” 

* De language ob de heart, Sar, is not de flattery,” 
said Tom, “ as Massa Shakimpear say.” 

* Shakimpear ?” inquired Haman ; “ who nigger 


”? 


*’Pon soul, I tink you 


/ 


he is/ 

“Gor Ormighty!” exclaimed Tom ; * you no 
know Massa Shakimpear ? I no know wheder him 
was buccra or nigger; but him make play. See 
him often. Him dead now. Him wasdie at New 
York ob vellow fever!” 

‘** Poor debil !” ejaculated Haman. 

Tom’s sketch of the life of Shakspere fairly up- 
set the gravity of the company who overheard it ; 
and the ladies had given way to the most uncon- 
trolled laughter when the cause of their mirth, 
arm in arm with Haman, suddenly confronted 
them. His appearance was nowise calculated to 
allay their merriment ; and even Joolay joined in 
the loud laughter, as he examined the negro’s dress, 
and exclaimed, * Dash me, if ever L saw a nigger 
macearoni before! Keh, keh, keh!” And he 
chuckled long and Joudly. And Tom was a buck 
—a leading dandy, of the first water, and a flash- 


swell of the negro world, of the city of Carlville ; | 


and the dress with which he had adorned his ele- 
gant person (for Tom thought himself the most 
fashionable and handsome negro on earth) dis- 
played the refined taste of this sable Adonis. — ITis 
unmentionables were white, and fitted tight to his 
shape, displaying his cucumber legs and bullet 
calves to great advantage ; whilea pair of buff boots, 
with huge white tassels dangling in front, com- 
pleted his nether sheathing. Next came a flaming 
red vest, from the open bosom of which a plaited 
shirt-frill, of most formidable width, obtruded like 
a chevraurs de frise. Next eame a bright red high 
tock, sticking tightly under the chin, elevating 
his faee to the skies, as if he scorned to look on the 
earth, and was watching the firmament ; then, on a 
level with the eves, arose the shirt-collar, from each 
side of which appeared the countenance, looking 
like a singed sheep's head ; then came a very light- 
coloured blue coat, exceedingly short in the waist, 
and excessively long in the tails, which tails dwin- 
dled away to the sharpness of a boatswain’s mar- 
linespike. On his woolly pate a small hat was 
most jauntily fixed to one side, and over the 
shoulders of the coat appeared a flashy red ribbon, 
Which sustained a quizzing-glass of huge dimen- 
To complete the effect, Tom carried in his 
hand a dashing, purple stick, ornamented with a 
huge brass head, from which was suspended a red 
worsted cord and tassel. Tom, on approaching the 
parties, raised his hat, with refined elegance, be- 
tween his finger and thumb, and, bowing and serap 
ing, as if his back-bone went on a spring, gently 
murmured, “ Your slave, ladies! Genelem, your 
irvant!” ; 

“ Well, Tom,” said Colonel Waldenberg, “ what 

has become of your master iw 
“ Massa is follow my example, Sar,” responded 


sions, 


"om ; “him is spend him time to de best adwan- 


rf 
- 
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Haman had stood grinning at Joolay, who was 
muttering some hard oaths between his teeth at 
the negro. Matilda, being apprehensive of an out- 
break from Joolay, addressed Haman very gravely. 

“Tam sorry to hear that,you have been insult- 
ing poor Sally. I will not suffer this ; so, Haman, 
you must take care in future.” 

“ Lor! Missee,”’ said Haman, “ I no insult Sally. 
Dat gal keep de whole plantation in uproar wid 
her sweetheart. When white genelem quarre! 
about dere sweetheart, dey go get pistol, and shoot 
one anoder decene like ; but when nigger quarrel 
about dere sweetheart, (roley ' dey break ‘em hoes 
ober one anoder heads, and put de plantation to 
Now, dat no do . sO Sally must | 
have heshef. Sally hab bow-leg Jim, and knock 
knee doe, for sweetheart, and dey fight like d 
so I compose song on ‘em. 
You like for yearee de song, Missee? Stop I tune 
my bango!” Without any farther prelude, Ha- 
wan struck his fingers on a little African drum 
which he carried, and sung with great glee :— 


i xpense, 


berry debil about she: 


Qur wench Sally 
She hab two beau, 
Dere’s bow-legged Jim 
And knock-knee Joe. 
To win dis gal 
To dere embrace, 
Poor Jim and Joe 
Would try a race. 
Jim couldn't run, 
hor tread him toe ! 
De skin rub off 
1) ] necs of Joe ’ 
Oh! Sally look sad, 
And ery at de disgrace, 
Dat neider Jim nor Joe 
Were made to run race. 

The ludicrous grimaces, and uncouth contortions 
of the features, with which Haman sung his song, 
would have convulsed any one with laughter; but 
‘Tom’s laughter surpassed all bounds, while his ery 
of © Debelish good!” at the conclusion, made the 
ladies look very grave, and put Joolay into a rage. 

“ ] sav, vou nigger dandy,” said the overseer, 
“ where was vou catched ’” 


* Me, Massa 


I neber was catch,—lI neber run 
away,” answered ‘Tom. 

“ Indeed, it’s a pity for vour master! Where did 
you get your breeding /” inquired the overseer. 
«6 Oh! Sar, I citizen ob Carlville. I born and 
bred in de city. Always move in de first society, 
and ‘Tom drew up his shirt c ilar a little bit higher. 

* Indeed,” said Joolay—‘ I thought you had 
belonged to some grog shop, seeing you had the 
bottom of a dram-glass in your bosom.” 
* Lor, Massa, you is surely blind!” exclaimed 
Tom, as he glanced at a large crystal ornament, 
stuck at one side of his shirt-frill: - dat is breast - 
pin, Massa. He is genooine diamond, Sar: him was 
present from king in Africa to ancestor ob mine.” 

“To hang at his lovely flat nose, I suppose,” 
said the overseer. “ I wish | had the drilling of 
vou fora week : I'd teach you more than ever you 
saw in the city.” 

“| hab great many fashional acquaintance dere,” 
said Tom. “ Can't leave ’em.” 

“ Indeed,” said Joolay. “ I'd like to introduce 
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you to my horse-whip. You'd be in e/ose terms of 
intimacy, | assure you.” 


. . . . * r | 
“T cut such connexion, Sar!” rejoined Tom, 


most indignantly. 

“ The connexion would ext you, Vil be bound! 
cried the overseer. 

Zada, accompanied by her brother, now ap- 
proached them, and the eyes of the girl beamed 
with delight as she looked at her mistress. 

“ Well, Zada, love!” said Matilda; “ how did 
you leave Muima Katey?” 

*‘ She is getting better,” answered Zada, “ and 
overjoyed,—as, indeed, we all are,—at your re- 


covery.” 

* And you, my brave Zama,” said Matilda; 
*‘ have you recovered from your fatigue!” 

Zama started. Hiseye wandered restlessly over 
the features of the lady; but, afraid to trust to his 
tongue, he bowed lowly to her, sighed, and turned 
away. While Tom, raising his quizzing glass to 
his eve, stood admiring Zada, who stared at him 
as if he had been a wild beast newly caught. 

* Hat” said Joolay, * here comes Captain Wal- 
denberg and Lieutenant Galliard. Massa nigger 
Dandy Tom, you'd better sneak off, I guess.” 

Young Waldenberg and Galliard now joined 
them; and Galliard was chagrined and enraged on 
beholding the grotesque appearance of his valet. 
Calming his passion, he paid his devoirs to the 
ladies; then, turning to Tom, said, * I have some 
business for Vou, Tomn—follow me. 

Tom raised his hat from his woolly head, grin- 
ned, and bowed to the ladies, and followed his 
master. After walking a short distance, so as to 
be out of hearing of the company, Galliard turned 
suddenly round,—his face was glowing with anger. 

*“ You infernal black mountebank,” he = ex- 
claimed ; “Sam [ ever to be annoyed with your 
cursed folly? Who equipped you in that ridicu- 
lous garb?) Confound you, Sir, you look more like 
a ring-tailed monkey than a human being!” 

* Ring-tail monkey !!" exclaimed Tom, in alarm, 
as he receded a pace or two, and anxiously drew his 
hand down his back. “ Oh no, Massa, you joke. 
I no got no tail!” 

* Where did you get that mountebank dress 7 
said Gralliard angrily. 

* Lor! Massa,” rejoined the negro, “ dis dress 
be de werry height ob de fashion. He all for you 
respecability, Massa, dat [ was dress so gonteel.”’ 

“ My respectability, you impudent dog!” ex- 
claimed Galliard, as he snatched the stick frei 
the negro’s hands; but Tom, more mindful of his 
ornaments than his person, cried out, 

* Take care, Massa. 
my cane!” 

* Return instantly to the house,” continued Gal- 
liard, “and put on your livery. If I eateh you 
out of your livery dress again, I'll cane you while 
f can stand over you.” 

* You is wery kind, Massa,” growled Tom, with 
w rueful look ; * but I is suffer enough already.” 

‘© Begone,” said Galliard, throwing him ad ar, 
* and oly vmy orders,” 


Lor Amighty! you break 


vs Pack ancaoererer ep © ' . *? . 
\W 1a erry ‘vreal pl: “sure ariel vies joy, witel 


Puin, as he piched up the eoin, bowed. and walked aff, could not be 


| 
| 


just proposing a turn round the plantation. 
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Galliard looked efter him, an} laughed to see the 


_alacrity with which Tom walked along. 


‘I cannot find it in my heart to use him ill,” 
said Galliard ; ** though he often deserves it. Had 
I not been accustomed to him from my earliest in- 
fancy, I would sell the rascal, toget rid of his plaguy 
conceit and impudence.” 

Turning, he again joined the ladies and their 
party. 


** Come away, Mr. Galliard,’ 


cried Joolay > “Tm 
Lhe 
Colonel and Miss Bellgrove are for a private con- 
fabulation, Miss Norrisville has seized hold of 


/Zada, and Captain Waldenberg is quite sulky at 


voing alone—so come along, my bey ; youll bear 
him and me company. You are two young stout 
fellows ; so let an old man like me hook in between 
you. So saving, he seized hold of the two young 
officers by the arms, and dragged them along with 
him. 

* You are in a hurry, gentlemen,” cried Ma- 
tilda. “ Recollect you must all appear at the din- 
ner-table.” 

“No danger of forgetting that,” cried Joolay ; 
“Tm the very one, | guess, to remind ’em of it. 
Come with me, Zama, and leave your sister and 
Miss Norrisville together.” 

* With your permission, Sir, I will watch at the 
landing-place for Mr. Bellgrove,” said Zama, bow- 
ing. 

* (duite right, ny noble fellow,” answered Joo- 
lav. ‘* Dash me!” he continued, as Zama went 
away, * | would not part with that nigger for his 
weight in gold.” 


CHAPTER X. 


* And now, Zada, that I have got time to speak 
to vou,” said Letia, * [must know what has been 
the cause of cousin Matilda’s long illness. After 
I received your letter I could not rest till IT saw 
her.” 

© You must know, then,” answered Zada, “ that 
last season in the city was uncommonly gay, and 
my young lady took the lead in all parties of 
pleasure. Colonel Waldenberg was her constant 
attendant, and she latterly accepted the offer of 
his hand. While preparations were making for 
the marriage, voung Maitland arrived from Ha- 
vannah, where he had resided for some time, and, 
heing a very intimate friend of my lady’s, renewed 
his acquaintance with her.” 

“ But | do not recollect of hearing of Maitland 
before,” said Letia. 

* You have doubtless heard of old Tenda, the 
wealthiest merchant in town?” said Zada, 

* Theoldmiser 7” answered Letia; * I have often 
heard of him.” 

* Old Tenda had an only daughter named Lau- 
ra,’ continued Zada, * who, being her father’s 
reputed heiress, was surrounded by many suitors ; 


her aflections, however, were placed on a young 
man, named Maitland, who acted as her father’s 
head clerk. Young and foolish, they, in an evil 
hour for themselves, were privately married, It 
long coneealed: and old ‘Tenda was 
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transporte with fury at the discovery. He drove 
his unhappy daughter from the house, and dis- 
missed her young husband from his employment,— 
at the same time holding out threats of vengeance 
against any merchant who dared to employ the 
young man. Maitland was thus driven to ruin 
and beggary; and his voung and delicate wife, 
almost broken-hearted, found a sad change in her 
lot. Ah! Miss Letia, there are many fond hearts 
who think that this earth is all joy and rapture ; 
and when led astray by love's magic power, fancy 
life’s path strewed with roses. Viewed with the 
eves of fond affection, what a world of pleasure 
this appears! Love’s overruling power can make 
the desert bloom like the fairest garden ; but, ol! 
when the chilling blast of adversity sweeps o'er 
the heart, the gay hopes, the fairv visions, all 
vanish ; and stern reality shows that this earth is 
only a place of pain and sufiering.” 

“ Ky, fy, Zada,” said Letia; can you not fancy, 
that when two fond hearts meet they become all 
in all to each other ?—sharing in each other's jovs, 
lightening each other’s sorrows. What is the 
world td them, when they are all the world to 
each other? Peace, hope, happiness, find their 
abode within those loving hearts, and heaven itself 
spreads its Jasting sunshine within such bosoms. 
Life like this, my good Zada, is but a foretaste of 
Paradise : cheered by each other through life's 
pilgrimage, their own pure hearts their safest guide, 
love and joy continually surround them; and when 
the journey ends, those loving hearts are blended 
for ever in the realms of the blessed.” 

“TI could fancy such,” said Zada; * but, alas! 
such only exists in fancy. Ulearts such as vou 
describe, must be formed of more than imertal 
mould, and are totally unfitted for a world of sor- 
row like this. So it fared with Maitland and his 
young bride: they had looked upon the world as 
i place formed only for love and joy; they found 
1 one of misery and oppression. Filled with pity 
at the sad fate of the voung pair, some kind friends 
exerted themselves on their behalf ; but all thev 
could do was to obtain a situation of trust for 
Maitland in Cuba. Accompanied by his wife and 
a faithful female domestic, Maitland sailed to Ha- 
vannah, and shortly after their arrival Laura gave 
birth to a son.” 

os suppose,” said Letia, “ that this son is now 
Major Maitland.” 

* The same,” said Zada. “© Shortly after the 
birth of young Maitland, the yellow fever broke 
out inthe island, and among the first of its vic- 
tims was his father. Poor Laura! it was with 
ditheulty she was dragged from the dead body of 
ler husband: the shock was too heavy for her 
already broken spirits. A few hours after her hus- 
band’s death she was a lifeless corpse ; and within 
one grave the unhappy pair were laid to lasting 
rest,’ 

* And what became of their son /”’ inquired Lara, 

« Immediately after the death of the parents, 
the infant was taken charge of by the domestic 
they had taken with them. With ditheulty she 
obtained a little money, and took her passage to 
Carlville with the child, On her return she waited 


on old Tenda, vainly thinking that, as the unhappy 
cause of his hatred was gone, he would have ecom- 
passion on the helpless offspring of his daughter. 
She told her sad_ tale to the flinty-hearted wretch, 
who coldly answered, * T reared my daughter like 
a princess: she had her marble palaces, and their 
cilded halls to dwell in,x—she had a thousand obse- 
quious slaves, crouching at her every beck,—she 
had unbounded wealth at her command,—and, 
more than all, she had a fond and doating parent's 
love torely upon. She stooped from her state—she 
spurned her father’s love—fled from his protecting 
care, and threw herself into the arms of a beggar! 
What could she expect? If ruin, beggary, and 
destitution followed, who brought them on her / 
It was herse]lf—not Se 7 would have made her the 
first in the land: she brought Aerse/f to nothing. 
And who was the object of her choice? A man 
whom I had taken to iny confidence, and who was 
depending on me for his daily bread. I was his 
friend, his benefactor. I nourished the viper till 
it stung me. He robbed me of all myv heart held 
dear—repaid my kindness with black ingratitude. 
What could she expect at my hand ?—what could 
he look for? And do vou think that this child, 
the offspring of such ingrates, will receive from my 
hand more than its parents did? Woman! if so, 
you are mistaken.’ He rose, and would have left 
the place; but the faithful woman, nothing daunted, 
placed the infant at his feet, and answered— 

“<¢ Tf that poor child’s parents w ronged you, 
vou have punished them to the death. Vengeance 
should not extend beyond the grave. There lies 
the infant, stretching out its little arms to wou, its 
sole protector, Behold in it the features of your 
own once lovely and beloved daughter,—a daugh- 
ter whom vour cruelty hurried to an early tomb,’ 

** Silence! woman, cried Tenda. * Begone! 
and take the brat with vou.’ 

viel Never, she answered, * shall nN hand re- 
move the poor infant from those who are bound to 
protect 1. 

** Take up the child, or I will toss it from the 
window !’ cried Tenda, in a fury , 

** Yes!’ said she, * and kill it as you killed its 
parents.” She turned, and was leaving his pre- 
sence, When,in a furious rage, he stooped and rudely 
snatched up the infant. Its lovely, soft eve met 
the enraged glance of Tenda: his heart thrilled, 
and his passion seemed calming, as he stood rooted 
to the spot, gazing on the babe, who, sweetly 
stniling, stretched out its little hands to him, and, 
throwing its little arms around his neck, nestled 
its cheek on his bosom. Tenda was overpowered, 
With a convulsive sob he pressed the infant to his 
breast: and tears, such as Tenda had not for many 
a vear shed, fell fast from bis eves upon the fair 
hea | of his infant grandson.’ 

“* And so,” said Letia, as she Wiped the tears 
from ler own eves, ** this was Muaitland’s first in- 
troduction to his hateful grandfather. The old 
wretch! was he kind to the poor child ¢” 

* Tie was, answered Zada; “ and the boy grew 
up, and became the idol of all who knew him, His 
life, however, was one of mingled joy and grief, 
and his spirits were sadly crushed by his grand- 
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father. At times the old man would fancy, that 
in the looks and gestures of the boy he again be- 
held his beloved and unhappy Laura; and in those 


hours the old man’s fondness knew no limits. If 


the boy smiled on another but him, the old man 
got churlish, and upbraided him, alleging that he 
had all his mother’s ingratitude. If the proud 
spirit of the boy was aroused by these insults, 
and he dared to reply, then the old man disco- 
vered in the fiery glance, and the bold words of 
the boy, the looks and language of his unhappy 
father, and with curses would drive him from 
his presence. At length the old man resolved 
on sending voung Maitland to England for his 
education; and at that time Mr. Bellgrove invited 
the youth to spend some time at Myrtle-grove 
previous to his leaving America. Ie came: and 
a number of young friends were likewise invited 
to enliven the time. We were then mere chil- 
dren, but [ recollect as well what happened then 
as the events of yesterday. Young Waldenberg 
was one of the party—Colonel Waldenberg | 
mean, for his younger brother, Captain Walden- 
berg, lived with an uncle in the State ot (;eorgia, 
from whence he has but recently returned. Nothing 
could be more opposite than the characters of Wal- 
denberg and Maitland; the former was the ring- 
leader inall mischievous frolics: the latter, sensitive, 
mild, and gentle, shy of mixing among the youth- 
ful party around him. Maitland spent his time in 
lonely rambles through the forest, and along the 
banks of tlie Wandoo. ‘Tle whole plantation was 
often thrown into alarm by his absence at nightfall ; 
and, after diligent search, voung Maitland would 


be found seated beneath a tig-treeorspreading pride 
] . 


of-India. listening to the tales of African warfare 


from the lips of some aged negro. One incident | 


recollect well: A number of the bovs had cone or 
to shoot. They had not 1° far from the mansion 
house when « shot was ird. which was instant]: 
followed by a lamentableery, Onr iching the not. 
we found Waldenbes 1» Maithind’s arm, 
from whenee the blood was freely Howing it 
appeare { that Walden r hearing a Huttering 
amonust some mrt! s. levelled his fowling-pie« 
and Maitland, perceiving a | ir r oFON 1 turtl 


doves in the bush, rushed between them and ti 
gun. Thegun went off, and part of the shot stru 
Maitland in the arm, while the rest killed 

the poor doves. Car i of t yvound, and 
eves Streaming with te brs. Gi entie bow iitted the 


dead dove, and strove to bring tt to life in his bosom. 


“*T had watched them so long.’ he sobbed. | 
the po rthines seemed so fond of each other, al- 
Ways sitting on t uke mv ranch, partaking 
the food from « wche other Lids, ind so Ssott ane 
beautiful were their fond, plaintive eries! | would 
rather have lost mv life than injured them. It 
of no use to cherish it, he said, as he drew 


dead dove from his bosom, * Poor thing! it 
quite dead. 


* The surviving bird was fluttering around th 


bush with melanch iV Notes, calling on its 

til], perceiving the dead bird in th ind of the boy, 
it flew fearlessl, towar!s him, and, alighting on 
his hand, velitl yf res CMe at. ill { That ae the dead 


. A 


ot him to take rest and food. 


—avaricious, grasping, greedy, and oppressive - 
N filled with stories of Tenda the 
Mis r. i? heeded them not. Years r rh le ion, and 
hie iad Ligibes Caime tiuat youly Maitland was 
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one, and with faint cooings seemed anxious to wil: Y 
itaway. We were all affected at the sight. Every 
effort to drive the survivor away was answered $ 
with its plaintive, fond cry, as it clung to its dead l 


partner, 
* Weeping bitterly, Maitland carried both the 


birds to the mansion-house, and tried all that 
he could to separate the living from the dead : 
finding this impossible, he placed them together, | 


and in a few hours afterwards the bereaved one 
was seen walking anxiously around the other: then 
it paused, and, stretching its wings over it, fell.— 
Poor thing! It gave one faint ery, and dropped j 
dead hy the side of its partner, Young Maitland 
exclaimed, * They reminded me of my poor parents . 
and he wept as if his heart would have broken. 
While he remained on the plantation, he was 
adored by the wholeof the negroes ; every one of their 
histories he knew, all their little griefs were freely 
confided in him, and his heart and purse were 
alike open to every call of humanity. At length 
he was recalled by his crandfather, and many a 





bitter tear was shed at his departure, The negroes 
mourned it as a general loss, and old and young 
poured their blessings on him. But if it was a 
sad parting with us, it was still worse when old 
Tenda came to bid him farewell, Even at parting 
the old man found fault. [le aecompanied the hoy 
to the vessel in which he was to sail, and chided 
him forthe alacrity with which he ascended the 
side of the ship, alleging it was ingratitude, and 
displaying an anxiety to get away from him. 
When the moment came to part, and Maitland 
threw himself into the arms of his grandfather, 


‘ 


the old man folded Jim el sely to his heat and 


wept like a child. With difhieultv thev removed 
lim: but after leaving the veasel he remained up 
on the wharf. vringing his hands, and exclaiming, 
* le’s gone. Ull never again behold him. So like 


Why did [ part with him? There 
he stood, wrapped in bitter grief, till the ship | 


' 
Patbura, 


erossed the bar and her masts lisepn red in thie 


distance, He returned to his halls again: they 
ecmed deserted and dreary. He glanced his ey 
around his apartment: they rested on a portrait 
of his ill-fated daughter, taken when she was 


ippy child; he turned from it, and glanced 

app! $0 ae Irned rom it, an franced to 
ards a portrait of his grandson,—tnhe sirikang re 
semblance of the two portray! »ecach other com- 


Wwe 1 oilbiid. sit UNK INLO . seat 


and remained for me tine overwhelmed witi 


crief: then starting up, commanded his slaves in- 
Vito fit out the swiftest sailing packet-boat, 
ane pur ile the ship—promising ik thou ind dol- 
irs iyone who brought back his grandson. 
Vhey obeved—the boat sailed. All that night the 
Next day, he paced up and 
vn the iccle: in vain did his servants entreat 
Night came on—the 


) 
ree? ‘ ' ,+? -? ° ; 
returned, Vain effort!—the ship was too d 


* From that hour Tenda became a changed being 








SE 
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returning. Old Tenda was almost mad with joy. 
He was seen hurrying through the streets. His 
sole cry was, ‘ He is coming back !—he is coming 
back !" 

“ At length the vessel which bore young Mait- 
land entered the bay. ‘The old man grew almost 
frantic when he beheld the signals of the vessel, 
Hving. From the highest verandah of his house, 
he looked upon that splendid expanse of water, with 
its lovely seattered islands. A boat was seen 
launched, 

“* TP see him!’ 
slaves—welcome him !—welcome him like a prince 


cried Tenda, starting up. ‘Fly, 


returning to his territory ! 

“Tle sunk back into the arms of his attendants, 
overpowe red with excess of jov. Hasty steps were 
soon heard, The loud and joyous cries of a host of 
slaves announced the approach of their much-loved 
young master. The entrance to the verandah was 
thrown open, and Maitland, springing forward, 
caught theoldman in his arms, Tenda gavea feeble 
ery ashe sunk on the bosom of his grandson. — Tle 
raised his head, and looking fondly on the face of 
the youth, murmured, * Image of my murdered 
Laura!’ drooped his head upon the shoulder of the 

ung man, Alas! the excitation of his feelings 
had proved fatal to the old man: and in that fond 
embrace he sunk a lifeless corpse ! 

* The death of his grandfather was a severe shock 
to the feelings of Maitland, who loved the old man 
incerely : nor could the possession of his immense 
wealth blunt his grief. Immediately after his 
crandfather’s funeral, Maitlandarranged hisaffairs: 
ind finding himself the sole heir to old Tenda’s 
estate, sailed to Hlavannah, where he erected a 
‘plendid monument over the grave of his parents ; 
thus paying them the only tribute of filial afles 

ion that was left in his power. 

“On his return to Carlville, his society was much 
ought after: and, among others, he renewed his 
friendship with Miss Bellgrove, There was litth 
change in his generous heart. Accomplished as hie 
was, he seemed still the same generous and afte: 
tionate youth, who had risked his own life to sav 
that of a poor turtle-dove, and who had wept tears 
of unavailing sorrow over it. 

“Every attention and honour which could he paid 
to him was shown. The young Cadets elected him 
one of their body, and the public voiee soon named 
him Major of the Brigade. Many a mother thrust 
her daughter in his way : but Maitland seemed 
cold and distant to them: he sought a heart to 
match his own, Mild, sensitive, and gentle, he 
“oon found there were very few such. The outward 
vlare of accomplishments pleased him not ; he 
sought something deeper—the refined mind, the 
ntellectual soul,” 

“ Surely my cousin did not act the coquette with 
him 7? said Letia. 

” Heaven forbid she should he sO heartless fi 
character,” exclaimed Zada: “she esteemed him 
4s 4 true and sincere friend. But mark the result. 
One night at the asseinbly, Major Maitland was 
paying the most marked attention to my lady, 
when Colonel Waldenberg entered. He advanced 
‘cowards Miss Bellgrove, and seemed violentls 
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agitated. He paused, and turning to his ser- 
vant, Perault, addressed a few words to him. Pe- 
rault bowed, and left him. He then advanced, 
and without taking any notice of Major Maitland, 
howed haughtily to Miss Bellgrove, and made a 
few sneering remarks on the company, My lady 
felt annoyed, and replied very coldly, and imme- 
diately after rose to dance with Major Maitland. 
The Colonel suddenly left the room ; and, in a few 
minutes afterwards, Perault entered, and requested 
n private conversation with the Major, They re- 
tired, and immediately thereafter the company 
were alarmed hy the report of pistols ; and a ery 
arose, that Major Maitland had been assassinated, 
Miss Bellgrove was carried home in a state of in 
sensibility ; and next morning it was reported that 
M litland had died of wounds received in a duel 
with the Colonel, who had fled, Doubts were 
thrown out as to the fairness of the duel ; and the 
Colonel was openly branded as a murderer,  Un- 
able to look upon her friends, my lady retired to 
Myrtlegrove, and prohibited all intercourse with 
the city. She became completely changed, sad, 
and heart-broken ; and being desirous that some 
friend should be near her, | wrote to you, without 
her knowledge, pressing you to come, What has 
occurred since, you know as well as 1 do. But, 
see,” exclaimed Zada, as she pressed Letia’s arm- 

“ see, here comes Colonel Waldenberg's favourite 
slave, Perault, of whom L spoke.” 

-? Ile is A noble looking negro,” said Letia, fis 
she gazed on the conspirator as he approached, 
* Tle is sple ndidly attired, too,” she added, 

Yes, Miss Letia,” said Zada; “but the gaudy 
skin conceals the poisonous snake,- 

With folded arms, and wrapt in deep thought 
—his eves bent steadfastly on the ground —VPerault 
approached them. Ile raised his eves, and per- 
ceiving Letia and Zada, started, and seemed con- 
fused, Instantly recovering himself, he advanced, 
and, with a low salaam, said—*S Your servant, 
lady.” Letia bent her head, acknowledging his 
courte sy. when Perault, looking at Zada, said— 
* You have a lovely abode here, It is a fitting 
paradise for an angel like you lady. And he 
howed again to Letia, 

“This is any lady's cousin— Miss Norrisville,” 
said Zada, 

* Indeed,” said Perault, “there is a strong re- 
semblance, then. [took the lady for Miss Bell 
grove, the mistress of this heavenly pot. So ay 
naw, he bowed low and passed them. 

“He is very polite, said Letia. 

Zada «miled ae she answered—** Flattery al- 
wave sounds agreeable, Satan himself gained 
ve by flattery : and Perault is a villain. 1 like 


him not.” 


CHATTER KI, 


Whackie was discussing the merite of a cold 
roasted fowl, with some sweet- potato bread, and 
sassifrass beer, when an order to attend Mr. Joolay 
caused him most reluctantly to suspend his opera- 


tions. 
On entering the overseer’s apartment, Whackie 
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beheld Joolay enveloped in a cloud of smoke, puff- 
ing away at a cigar, with a brandy bottle before 
him. 

“ Whackie,” said Joolay, looking at him, “I 
think you are an honest, good fellow.” 


“Werry much so, Massa,” answered Whackie, | 


chiming in with the encomiums on his own char- 
acter. 

sé So, as your master will not be here till this 
evening, I mean to retain you near my person,” 
added Joolay. 

Whackie gave the overseer a rueful and bewil- 
dered look, as he inquired—* Wat you gone ado 
wid I, Massa Joolay 7” 

“ Make you my own servant,” answered the 
overseer, with an air of importance. Whackie 
looked as if he would have declined the honour in- 
tended for him. 

“You see, Whackie, we are going to dine with 
the young ladies to-day,” continued Joolay. 

* Tankee, Massa,” grinned Whackie. 

“ And,” said the overseer, ** there will be a band 
of these young whelps of Cadets dining with us, 
and they'll be telling some tarnation cracks about 
their shooting, and so on ; now, you are a favour- 
ite with them—” 

* Much oblige,” grinned Whackie. 

“So,” added Joolay, “ TL must tell some things 
too, for the credit of our own plantation ; and, if 
I say you saw it—never mind what it is—swear 
that it’s a fact.” 

* Yes, Massa—fac’, Massa !’’ was the answer of 
the apt scholar. 

* Now, Whackie, here's a glass of brandy for 
you,” added Joolay. 

Whackie gave a broad grin, showing his teeth 
from ear to ear, like white keys on a black hurdy- 
gurdy, as he took the glass, swallowed its contents, 
and, with a long gasp for breath, handed it back 
to Joolay. 

“Is that good?” inquired the overseer. 

“Capal! werry the 
smacking his lips. 

“And now, Whackie,’ said Joolay, in a lan- 
guishing tone, ** how do [ look to-day oe 

Whackie ftidgetted about, and 
head, as if loath to answer. 

“Come,” said Joolay, “don't be afraid ; speak 
out. How do I look—eh ?” 

* Dam ugly, Massa!” was the earnest response 
of the unsophisticated negro. 

Out, you baboon !”? cried Joolay, starting up 
in a fury, 

* Beg pardon, Massa!” cried Whackie, stooping 
to avoid the kick aimed at him ; * you looka booti- 
ful—neber see you look betta in all a life.” 

* Guessed so myself,” said Joolay, as he resumed 
his seat, highly pleased with the somewhat ambi- 
guous flattery of his servant. 

“Now, Whackie, go and get the loan of a livery 
coat, and come back and help to rig me out.” 

Whackie bowed and departed, 

The second dinner-bell had rung, and Jovlay, 
followed by Whackie in his borrowed plumes, 
bustled into th 


nice !’’ answered negro, 


scratched lis 


dining-rooin. On entering the 


: Jor, 


room, Whachig uttered a very audible 
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Massa—how grand !’’ The guests were all seated; 
and at the back of every third chair stood hand- 
some negroes, gorgeously apparelled, holding long 
fans of brilliant feathers, which they waved gently 
from side to side, to prevent the insects, which 
buzzed around, from annoying the company, and 
which, at the same time, gave a delicious coolness 
tothe air. The table groaned beneath the dis- 
play of massy plate. The walls of the apart- 
ment were painted so as to seem a beautiful garden, 
and the ceiling to resemble the sky.  Glancing 
his restless eves along the brilliant draperies of the 
apartment, the overseer at length looked towards 
the head of the table, where sat the fair hostess. 
A murmur of admiration burst froin his lips as he 
beheld the change in her appearance. Her eyes 
were sparkling with joy; and the peachy bloom on 
her cheek, gave to her features a more than earthly 
beauty. 

“Ah! Mr. Joolay,” said she, “ you are late— 
be seated.” Colonel Waldenberg motioned him to 
a seat beside himself. ‘* Come, Mr. doolay,” said 
he, “you must support me at this end of the 
table.” Joolay bowed, and stepped forward to the 
chair, when his eye encountered the rich Mameluke 
dress of PERAULT. The overseer started. ‘I 
have seen that dress before, surely /’’ he muttered. 
He gazed on the features of Perault most earnestly ; 
but the calm dignified look, and the full dark keen 
eye of the negro, as he returned the stern scrutiny, 
puzzled and bewildered the overseer. 

* The sight of that fellow makes my head ache !" 
said Joolay. ‘ Blow me, if I don’t think it was 
Here Joolay filled up the sentence 
by rubbing his cranium—took another fixed look 
at Perault, and then sat down. 

* You seem to admire my servant, Mr. Joolay,” 
said the Colonel ; “have you seen him before?” 


he who———” 


*Tsthat your nigger?” said Joolay, as he pointed 
to Perault. 
before—eh ¢” and Joolay put on a tremendous look. 

* We have not met that | am aware of, Sir,”’ said 
Perault, with a somewhat contemptuous smile ; 
“and your face is one that cannot easily be for- 
gotten.” 

“Ts it?” said Joolay, bitterly. “ It’s better than 
your black mug, any how!” The over- 
seer was on the point of bursting into a fury ; but 
Captain Waldenberg perceiving the storm arising, 
dexterously diverted Joolay’s attention to some- 


“Tsay, Blackie, did you ever see me 


thing else ; when the door was thrown open, and 
Haman, with a stentorian voice, sung out—* Here 
be a stranger, ¢reneluim.” 

* Bid him enter,and welcome,” answered Matilda. 

A tall gaunt personage, with a pale meagre face, 
and attired in a suit of rusty black, entered ; and 
making a stiff and awkward bow, stood at the 
door, as if amazed at the display before him, hesi- 
tating whether to advance or retire. ‘I aim 
afraid,” he said, “that I am intruding on the 
company: [am a stranger.” 

** The stranger is ever welcome to the halls of 


the Planters,” answered Matilda. “ Be seated, Sir, 

and consider vourself at home. Haman, attend 

the centieman.” ee 
Tu be conti 
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HOWILTTS RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY, 


(¢ oncluded from page A6 of our January No.) 


Asa work of information, the superiority of Mr. 
Howitt’s picture of the Germans consists, almost 
wholly, in those sketches which a protracted and 
intimate social intercourse with the people whom he 
describes, enables him to make. He has not only 
travelled in their country, but been domesticated 
among them en famille, He has, moreover, trans- 
ferred the love of rural life, and the fondness of 
old customs and usages, which distinguished him 
at home, tothe land of his temporary sojourn ; and 
this imparts gusto to his homeliest pictures, The 
state of literature, and the literary tastes of the 
frermans, naturally excited the curiosity and inter 
est of Mr. Howitt. From a late statist we learn, 
that ten millions of volumes of one sort and an- 
other, issue every year from the prolific press of 
Germany ; and vet, with this immense shoal, the 
Germans, according to Mr. Howitt, are not a liter- 
ary people. It is alleged that they know little of 
the great living poets of Britain, and nothing of 
our long list of female writers, But Mr. Howitt 
may have drawn his conclusions from narrow pre- 
inises, and have been unfortunate in his aequaint- 
anceship among the ladies, It would be quite pos- 
sible to plunge into many a circle of affluent and 
respectable people in the metropolis of England, in 
which there were no tokens whatever of literature, 
beyond, perhaps, a number of Boz, chiefly admired 
for the illustrations. Ten millions of volumes, al- 
lowing many of them to be schoolbooks, and trash, 
does suppose a considerable body of readers, among 
Whom there must be many women. But if the 
German ladies may not be the ate//ectual compan 
ions of their husbands and brothers, it 1s allowed 
that they are kind and affectionate domestic com 
panions, and most notable housewives—though 
there may be too much of that last good thing ; 
and they are satisfied without expensive plea- 
sures, huge parties, splendid dresses and equipages, 
and all the wasteful and unsatisfying dissipations 
of a more luxurious society. We quite agree with 
Mr. Howitt in an opinion in 
iodern travellers are at one : namely, that the 


which, indeed, all 


unple and unexpensive manner in which the Ger- 
mans, and all continental nations, entertain their 
friends, and pass their social evenings, might be 
introduced with infinite advantage into England, 
A simple cup of tea at six o'clock, music, perhaps a 
dance, and then a simple supper of sandwiches, slices 
of sausage, a potato or other salad, a cake ornamented 
‘1 Various ways, but generally a sponge, a chocolate, 
ora fruit cake, a snow tart, with a few bottles of cheap 
Wine,—these form the staple refreshments of those social 
evenings, which break up about ten or eleven o'clock. 
The young people on these occasions amuse them- 
elves also with a vast variety of games which in England 
would be thought to be adapted rather to children than 
krown-up people, but which, however, occasion plenty 
of mirth, and indicate a state of society much more 
homely and ready to be pleased than ours. Among 
Uiese stand eminent in favour “ Die blinde Kuh,” the 
blind cow ; another name for Blind-man’s buff. They 
have various other games of forfeits. They write ro- 
mances ; each per-ou furnishing a senteuce without 


knowing what is written before him, so as to produce 
/ the most ludicrous medley. They put down the names 
| of their acquaintances, each adding, without knowing 
to what name itis attached, a character,a circumstance, 
and what the world thinks of it; which, when read 
alond and in connexion, produces, through the oddest 
combinations, great merriment. They write questions 
and answers on separate strips of paper, which being 
hustled together and then read, the answers falling to 
the questions as it may happen, are generally very 
amusing. They have various card-plays of the same 
nature, chief amongst which stands Black Peter, which 
consists in a pack of cards being equally divided 
smongst the company, and those which are of equal 
numbers being thrown out. He who is first out be 
comes the holder of a burnt cork, with which he makes 
a streak on the face of him or her who is found at last 
with Black Veter or the Knave of Clubs. The dislike 
of receiving this mark, especially by the ladies, and the 
different whims of making mustachios, whiskers, strokes 
down the nose, and so on, by the inflictor, produces all 
the fun. They have a game also with flour, equally 
popular, The young people sit round a small table, on 
which a basinful of flour, telerably hard pressed, is 
turned out on a plate, and on its top is laid a ring. 
Rach person cuts a shee from the flour with a knife, 
and he or she at whose ent the centre flour falls, has to 
take the ring out of it with his or her mouth. This 
generally gives a very mealy visage and much laughter. 

Happy are the people where whole companies can 
amuse themselves with such simple usages. The worst 
custom, however, of German social life, is that in even 
ing parties of dividing the married from the unmarried, 
and often the men from the women. This is a custom 
now much gone out in the higher circles, but still very 
prevalent im all general society. You enter a house, 
the young and unmarried of your party are shown inty 
one room, you are conducted into another; the ladie 
get round one table, the gentlemen round another. The 
women talk of the gossip of the day; knit and talk of 
their knitting, of their servants; and the gentlemen of 
polities, or the like. Nothing 18 80 admirably contrived 
as this old-fashioned practice to destroy all the advan- 
tages and pleasures of social intercourse. 

This old-fashioned usage, originating in) con- 
tempt of the BEN, and the implied idea of its infe 
riority, prevails more or less over all the north of 
europe. We find it eloquently reprobated hy the 
brilliant author of the Letters from the Baltic, as 
the uniform eustom of the Province of lesthonia. 
But it must give way; and in this particular in- 
stance it may hold, that one useful social reform, 
instead of progressing upward, must descend from 

The well-educated English, 
if not, indeed, before 


the higher classes, 
who, next to the Frenel: 
them—hest understand the charm of the mixed 
wciety of men and women, naturally detest the 
rude custom which drives the men into smoking 
knots, and the women into either lively Omni | - 
ing or languid knitting circles. The German 
young ladies have an institution equivalent to 
that to which the American fair give the imposing 
institutions which are 
sometimes found highly favourable to gossiping, 
if that be not indeed their main business, though, 
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in a secondary way, they 


meyv be of some stnall 


social advantage. In Germany, too, 
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young unmarried ladies are admitted. Here the young 
ladies boast that, freed from the restraint of men’s pre- 
sence, they can laugh and chatter to their hearts’ con- 
tent. In their meetings the women can talk on wo- 
manly affairs ; if they are fond of books, can have one 
read aloud to them; can discuss matters of domestic 
arrangement, and so on. But we have heard it whis- 
pered, out of school, that those meetings are the least 
in the world dull, and that the grand topic of discourse 
is the badness of servants. 

Of German servants we may here say a word. The 
genuine German inaid-servant is one of the most healthy, 
homely, hard-working creatures under the sun. Like 
her fellows who work in fields, barns, and woods, she 
is as strong as a pony, and by no means particular as to 
what she has to do. She wears no cap or bonnet at 
home or abroad. Wasa face and arms as stout and red 
asany that our farm girls can boast ; and scours and 
sweeps, and drudges on, like a creature that has no 
will but to work, and eat,and sleep. She goes to mar- 
ket with bare head, and in a large cloak. She turns 
out on a Saturday afternoon, with all the rest of her 
tribe, with bucket and besom into the street, and then, 
about three or four o'clock, makes a perilous time of it 
in the city. Before every door, water is flowing, and 
besoms are flirting the dirty puddle about. Each ex- 
tends her labours not only to the pavement, if there be 
one, but to the middle ofthe street ; so that they are, 
in fact, the city scavengers. German housewives com- 
plain dreadfully of their maids ; but the maids them- 
selves certainly lead hard and most laborious lives, such 
as onr servants would not do. They address you with 
a sort of family familiarity which would be thought 
strange in England, but yet without anything like in- 
solence, and are much more willing than English ones. 
You are not afraid, as you are in England, and espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of London, that, at any 
order to do their work properly, they will turn and say, 
“If I can’t give satisfaction, 1 beg you to suit yourself 
with another.” The worst of them is, that their Ger- 
man mistresses are accustumed to be 
them, and give them immediate orders for the doing of 
almost everything, that they have seldom any idea of 
doing anything but what they are then and there told. 
They seem to act rather than to think, aad to follow 
orders rather than to exercise foresight ; so that, with 


’ 
so much with 


0 
English mistresses, they are continually Jetting out 
. . 1° ’ } } . . . 

fires, leaving things uncooked, and committing similar 
negligences, totally because they live under the direc- 


tion of their German mistresses, with no occasion to ex- 
ercise their heads at all, but merely their hands, 

On the other hand, (iermans 
privileges that would astonish bothservants and mistresses 
in England. They have their publ 
invitations to the tradesmen’s balls. Phe they e) 
pect to attend just as much as t} 


rvants have customs and 


ic balls, and their 


they expect to have their 
daily food. At least twice in the winter is stipulated 
for. They have carriages sent to fetch them and bring 
them back, and go off as smart as their masters and 
mistresses would. The girls have their ball books, 
wherein to enter their engagements for the dance, just 
as well as any of their young ladies, and in short, for 
these evenings are as much ladies as the best of them. 
At the burgher balls, the maid-servants will 
dance with some of the most re “pee table young trades- 
men, and of course feel no little proud of it. An kng- 
lish housemaid whom we brought to Germany with us 
being about to return again to England, we were sur- 
prised to find that the nurse-maid had made her a part- 
ing present of a ball-book, the said housemaid never 
having learned a step in her life, and never being likely 
to require her ball-book when in England. 

The conduct of servants, as well as everything else in 
Germany, is kept strictly under the surveillance of the 
police. Each servant is furnished with a character 
book, which contains all legal regulations respecting ser- 
vants, and the engagements between them and their em- 
ployers, being quite a little code of menial service. In 
this book, when a servant leaves his or her place, the 
master or mistress writes his or her choracter. This 


olten 
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book is then laid up at the police-office, and before a 
servant can procure a fresh place this book must kx 
fetched, and the character written in by the party whom 
the servant is leaving, and the book with all its charac. 
ters must be taken to the party with whom the servant 
wishes to engage. Thus a powerful check is kept on the 
conduct of servants, and it is not easy for a bad one to 
get employ, or tu avoid the sharp notice of the police- 
officers. 

Amongst the domestic festivals, the chief besides those 
noticed, as Christmas-eve, New-year’s eve, &c., are birth- 
days and Verlobungen, or betrothals. Betrothals in 
Germany are much more marked and ceremonious things 
than in England, and in former years were tauch more 
so. When money matters had to be settlea, dowries, 
and so on, these were all settled at this time. Now, 
much of the formality is done away, and it is a pleasant 
family festival to which the friends are invited. Here 
the fact of the betrothal is announced by the father, rings 
are exchanged by the lovers, each containing the name 
of the party presenting it. The friends congratulate, and 
drink the health and prosperity of the betrothed. Be- 
trothal cards are sent out tothe whole circle of acquain- 
tance, and in many places the betrothal is formally an- 
nounced inthe newspapers. We have before noticed the 
ceremonious distance at which the young of both sexes 
keep in public, not even walking arm-in-arm on any oc- 
casion. 

The betrothed pair may uot be married for 
vears—nay, for many years, after the ceremony 
takes place which sets them apart from all others, 
and destines them to be one. Mr. Howitt finds them 
a little too loving for general society. They stand 
together, they sit together, they talk together, 
they sometimes kiss and cooa little on the sly, 
and totally forget Sandy Rodger’s exhortation, 
** Behave yoursel’ before folk :”’? though we cannot 
help thinking that this tabooed condition has its ad- 
vantages: and that betrothal isamong the very best 
forms of * the prudential check ;” keeping the heart 
pure, hope alive, and the affections warm, If, as 
has been said by a sage, “courtship is the happiest 
period of life,” these protracted courtships—court- 
ships without anxiety, have much to recommend 
them. Instead of seeing the lovely girls of Eng- 
land pining and passing into old maidenhood, con- 
sumed with “a green and vellow melancholy,” 
one might be brought to tolerate the too lively 
demonstrations of the betrothed fair of Germany; 
though they seem to have been at times too much 
for the sufferance of Mr. Howitt. If custom schools 
our young ladies to the suppression of every natu- 
ral emotion, and to high and even heroic endu- 
rance, it is yet to be questioned whether they are 
really the better, as they are certainly not the hap- 
pier for their enforced stoicism., 

The conduct of the girls wonld often surprise our 
English damsels, who are taught to keep their loving 
and cooing at home, and to go out for the general 
amusement. One girl, the daughter of our landlady, 
us by carrying this folly to the most ex- 
traordinary height. When invited to our parties, she 
would station herself in the room opposite to the door, 
aud thereon fixing her eye in anticipation of the lover's 
arrival, you might speak to her a hundred times, but 
would obtain no other reply than—* Was?” “ Wie ?” 
or “QO ja !” '? Whether the beloved youth 


" ,. 
used to amuse 


or“ O nein ! 
was absent or present, she had neither ears, eyes, nose, 
nor mouth for anybody, or anything else. If he were 
not present, and the company were requested to be seat- 
ed, she reserved a chair for her swain, and warned every 
one away from it, even the master of the house. This 


inust seem very extraordinary to English eyes, but used 
to attract very little notice here. 
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MOWITTS RURAL AND DO 
Birth-days are joyful days. A party of friends is in- 
vited to celebrate the birth-day. The dining-reom is 
adorned with garlands, anda splendid garland, some- 
imes in the shape of a lyre, is hung at the head of the 
room. Presents are made to the person whose day it is. 
These are generally laid on the breakfast-table by the 
person’s plate, and form an agreeable surprise on enter- 
ing the room. Garlands of beautiful flowers, in spring 
often wholly of vi olets and their green leaves, are sent 
in by friends. hese garlands you will often see hang- 
ing in heave as grateful memorials of the affections of 


fri iends ; yes, even in palaces, as grateful memorials of 
the affection of the people. They who have visited the 


palace of San Souci, at Potsdam, will recollect seeing 
come very beautiful ones there, which had been sent i 
on ‘the birth-days of the king and queen by the neigh- 
Perhaps even a still more 
af ing tribute of thi s kind is yet to be seen in the 
house of an old schoolmaster near Hay nua, Where the walls 


s | , , 
are almost covered with the garlands which have been 


presented by his scholars aa an a course of no less 
than fifty wears. On the supper table is sometimes found 
a cake in the centre, with as many wax-lights burning 
round it on the dish as are the years of the person cele- 
brated. This has a very beautiful effect. At the din- 
ner, or supper, Which is more generally the meal, the 
health of the party is drank with clinking of glasses and 
much jubilance. 

But the general family festivals in Germany are the 
Silberne and Galdene Hochzeit, or silver and golden 
marriage ; that is, the twenty-fifth and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of married life. These are kept with great fes- 
tivity, much in the manner of birth-days ; and in the in- 
stances where the latter is arrived at, the whole circle 
of acquaintance is anxious to be there, as an occasion 
which, to the aged pair, can never possibly come again. 


} iring g pe: ple. : 


It is a sort of anticipatory farewell. 
A pleasing feature in German social life is the lan- 
guage of flowers. This, which is quite extinct with us, 


with them as real and poetical as in the East. They 
have written and printed this language, and it is care- 
fully used or avoided in all presents of nosegays in the 
little bouquets presented in dancing cotillions; and it 
extends itself even to colours, some of which, to us lively 
and pleasing, are to them expressive of violent or hostil 
qualities. Re d and yellow are expressive of pride and 
state. Thus the fowers and ribbons introduced into all 
their nosegays, and the bushes which los hang out on 
all occasions of festivity, day : of national or other joy or 
triumph, have all their precise, and to them very signifi- 
cant, language,—as the tree adorned with flowers and 
ribbons, set up on the roof on the covering in of a new 


suse ; the garlands which they suspend on the little 


— 


Crosses on the graves, and the garlands of the bride, and 


the funeral. Garland-making is a distinet trade 3; and 
you see these expressive and poetical ornaments borne 
through the str ets in all directions, by the makers, to 
the houses where they are ordered. By following one 


* +} 
i the 


Oo 


<e to the place of destination 
asking a — on, perfectly satisfy yourself that there a 
I 


larriayg a birth-dav, or a funeral, was about to be 
~4 > | ’ 5 | e ) 

solemnized : and in the latter case, wi r the de- 

ceased were a man, or woman, or child, whether mar 


ried or not. 

Having dwelt at such length upon the domestic 
life and social customs of the Germans, as they are 
delineated in our agreeable and instructive guide, 
we have little space left for his characteristic 
sketches of the capitals and the University towns, 

r the fashionable watering-places, nor even for the 
temarkable scenery of the country, which was 
examined during a leisurely family tour. Instead, 
therefore, of matters which have been discussed by 
humerous Travellers, we reserve our space for what 
is not to be found elsewhere, and is ever interest- 


ing—namely, descriptions of eminent living men. 
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‘\t Stuttgard the tourists visited the studio of 
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Danecker, but the artist it was no longer unmingled 
pleasure to see; and criticism on Art does not strike 
us as Mr. Howitt’s forte, though his perceptions of 
the beautiful cannot be false. Danecker, since 
deceased, was then in extreme old age ; very feeble 
but not imbecile. The next specimen is more 
truly German; for the aged sculptor, Danecker, 
might have been of any country— 

The next visit in Stuttgard which gave us the most 
pleasure, Was to Gustav Schwab, one of the most hearty 
and popular of the living writers of Germany. Gustav 
Schwab is a Protestant clergyman, and a perfect speci- 
men of * Der gute Swaben.” He has written. poetry, 
history, aud much miscellaneous literature, all character- 
ized by great talent and kind-heartedness. He seems 
particularly to delight in Whatever does honour to hus 
beautiful native state W iirtemberg. lie has described 
in graphic colours the interesting region of the Swabian 
Alps. lie was the friend of Hiauff, the young al nd po- 
pular romance writer, who was cut off too soon for his 
own full fame and the public enjoyment. We found 
Ilerr Schwab inhabitating a large old-fashioned parson- 
age, and just returned trom delivering his forenoon 
sermon. He received us in the heartiest manner; and, 
in truth, you saw at the first glance more conspicuously 
his native good cordial-heartedness, than his poetical 
character. He is about the middle height, broad built, 
with a reddish face, very round brown eyes, and a deal 
of rough, short, straight grey hair. He entered from a 
side door, with a profound bow and a wondering air; 
but when we made our explanatious, he welcomed us in 
the | Warmest manner, -—e in a few moments we were 
talkin { Hlauft, of Lichstenstein, of Swabia, of poetry, 
is if we bee been ioenaiael fur years. He took u 
iuto his study; a large old room full of books, and orna- 

{ l with a bust of Hau fand a port rait of the poet 
Uhland. He introduced us to his daughter, and to his 
wife; the latter, to ) all appearance, a genuine German 
liousekeeper. He appeared delighted to learn that J 
had translated, in “ | he Student Lite of (Gaermany, | one 
or two of his Student songs, in particular his “ Bursche’s 
Departure.” He told this to his wife with great anima 
tion, saying to us,as he pointed to her, “ There is the 
Liebchen of the song!” 

The old-fashioned university town of Tiibingen 
is not only a good spe ores of the true German 
town of the olden time, but the residence of Uhland. 
which gives it a double claim to the attention of 
a lite rary visiter— 

It is sweetly seated by the Neckar, in an opening in 

range of hills that stand in the level country | ha 

p streets, an old castle, an old University, (a new 
and splendid one is now building,) old houses, an old 
world-looking set of long-haired students; an old inn, 
with « id lookit ig -glas essct aloft on the walls for giants 

to look into them Aes dy ut of the reach of ordinary 
men; and an old table dhote , Where some of the oldest 
fashi oned and blacksmith-looking weopie were assembled 
that we ever saw, all of whom we were assured were 
¢, part of them 
being modern and fantastic, and part antediluvian. Bu 
in this town, which has educated numbers of the most 
celebrated men in Germany, and has stood many a siege 
and storm in the stormy times of the nation, lives Uh- 
land, one of the oldest and one of the finest lyrical 
poets of his country. Like his town and townsmen, 
{ hland has ~ ynewhat of an old Ww rid look. He has 
never travelled much from home; has a nervous manner, 
and that the more remarkable in a man who, as a mem- 
ber of the Wiirtemberg parliament, has distinguished 
himself as a bold speaker and maintainer of the most 
liberal principles. in consequence of his very liberal 
political creed, he has now withdrawn both from the 
chamber and from his professorship in the University ; 
and possessing a competent fortune, devotes hia life to 
life's happiest, and one of its most honourable pursuits, 
that of poetry. 1st has been said of him, by a witty 
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townsman, that he is a genuine nightingale ; to be heard 
and not seen. But this is a little too severe. Though 
somewhat plain in person, and fidgety in manner, these 
are things which are speedily forgotten in the enthusiasm 
of intellectual conversation. He lives in a house on the 


hill-side overlooking the Neckar bridge, 1s you go out — 
towards Ulm. Above lie his pleasant garden and vine- — 


yard, and hence he has a full view of the distant Swabian 
Alps, shutting in with their varied outlines one of the 
most rich, beautiful, and animated landscapes in that 
pleasant Swabian land. His wife, a bright-looking 
cheerful lady, came in from the garden with her work- 
basket, in which was an English edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, which she had been reading. She ap- 
peared well used to society, and very well read and 
intelligent. They have no children, but have adopted a 


very pretty sharp boy as their foster son. Uhland, in- | 


deed, appears to lead a happy and independent life here. 
Happy in his amiable and sensible wife, who highly 
admires his genius, and in the midst of his native scenes, 
to which, like all Swabians, he is much attached, and 
enjoying throughout Germany a high and firm reputation. 

Uhland has rarely attempted any poems of much 
length. His forte lies in lyrical harmony, and felicity 
of expressing the poetry of human life and of the national 
taste. Simplicity, elegance, and imaginative essence, 
eminently characterize his productions. In simplicity 
he often reminds you of Wordsworth in his small poems, 
as his “ Luey Grey,” his * Ruth,” his * We are Seven,” 
&e.; but unlike Wordsworth, he is never metaphysical. 
: Uhland’s © Der Wirthin Tochterlein,’— the 
Landlady’s Daughter,—is a perfect specimen of truest 
pathos in the extremest simplicity. It is set to music 
as purely simple, and is sung and played with enthusiasm 
all over Germany. 

The ramble onward by dorf and Se//oss is varied 
and charming ; yet we must resist its fascinations 
in all save this one instance, The travellers liad 
passed the night at a primitive German dorf, and 
been roused at five o'clock by the watchmen chant- 
ing Luther’s Morning Hymn from the church- 
tower, ere they took their way to Ulm ;— 

A lovely morning it was, and a lovely country we 
were in. Pleasant hills, covered with the most attrae- 
tive woods, through which we walked at leisure; fields 
with far-off views; people busy in their corn; free airs 
blowing over us, and as we reached an open eminence 
what a startling surprise awaited us. It was the Alps! 
Filling the whole horizon to the south, they stretched 
themselves into the blue ether, and glittered and flashed 
their eternal snows in the morning sun like the very hills 
of heaven. The sight was so sudden, so totally unex- 
pected, so overpowering in its beauty and silent sublimity, 
that afteranexclamation of astonishment we stood rooted 
to the spot in indescribable emotion. There needed no 
inquiry to learn what they were, though we had no idea 
that such a pleasure awaited us before we reached Mun- 
ich—the magnificent features of that glorious mountain 
region were not for a moment to be mistaken. ‘The fecling 
they inspired was too peculiar and exciting to be ever 
ayvain effaced. At this moment we could not 
be less than sixty English miles from the nearest point 
of this great mountain range, and more than twice that 
distance from some of the chief peaks which were visible. 

Some parts of the territory of Catholic Germany 
are as much distinguished by misery and beggary 
asthe States of his Holiness the Pope. Crosses 
and shrines of the rudest sort, and troops of im- 
potent beggars, importunate and loathsome, form 
an unpleasing contrast with the luxury of the 
capitals. But these are a far way off. Parts of 
the kingdom of Bavaria are in a very prosperous 
condition; while its capital is a very treasure-house 
of modern Art, created by the taste and munifi- 
cent patronaze of the King. Those who consider 
the encouragement of the Fine Arts as at best Lut 
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the secondary duty of rulers in a country where 
much remains to be done of the solid or utilitarian 
kind, will not be able fully to participate in Mr, 
Howitt’s extravagant admiration of the King of 
Bavaria and his magical creations. Among these 
the Tourist seems to have been in some danger of 
losing himself; so we are content to fali in with 
him again, after the excitements of Munich: are 
over, Besides, that city has been often, of late, 
handled as a favourite text by amateurs and critics 
in Art, so that one is tantalized by hearing a great 
dealabout pictures, statues, and churches, and seeing 
nothing—seeing being proverbially believing. We, 
indeed, see the costumes of the women of the lower 
classes in neat woodcuts. They are pretty but 
theatrical, and cannot be of any great antiquity. 

In leaving Munich for Vienna the Tourists ob- 
tained this passing glimpse of the homely royalties 
of Germany— 

At a post station, about ten English miles from Mun- 
ich, we met the Elector of Hesse-Cassel returning from 
Bad-Gastein. In two or three plain sort of travelling 
carriages were the Elector, the Electress, and their 
suite, The Eleetor isa stout-built old man, with a very 
active manner, and very white hair, eyebrows, and 
whiskers. He came out of the carriage, and clapped 
himself down on a wooden bench at the house-end 3 but 
as this did not seem quite to satisfy him, as being too 
much in the sun, he retreated again to the earriage, and 
two of his servants speedily brought from the inn a tall 
glass of sugar-water, with its tall wooden spoon, for the 
Klectress, a large, jolly dame, and for him bread and 
cheese and Bavarian beer. With a truly ploughman’s 
appetite, and in ploughman stvle, he eut a good hunch 
of bread, clapped it into the palm of his left hand, and a 
corresponding piece of cheese, which he took between 
the thumb and forefinger of the same hand, and with a 
large pocket-knife began to play away at these homely 
vViands with the keenness of a hunter, or of a Cossack 
after a day’s pursuit of the enemy. He drank off the 
deckel-ylass of beer, a sort of glass tankard holding more 
than a pint, and despatched one of the men for a second. 
In Jess than ten minutes he had given unquestionable 
evidence of his appetite for bread and cheese and beer 
being as sharp as his appetite for play. The bread and 





| cheese had vanished; the two tankards of beer after it: 


he wiped his moustachios, the whips cracked, and away 
went the carriages, the Elector having laid a tolerable 
foundation for his dinner at Munich. 

At Vienna, or rather in its neighbourhood, per- 
severance, or some other useful quality in a profes- 
sional sight-seer obtained for Mr. Howitt admittance 
into the wild-boar park of the Emperor at Hiittels- 
dorf. How he made his way within this tabooed, 
or sacred enclosure, we shall not tell: but the spec- 
tacle is so rare and racy, and carries one so far 
back into rural antiquity, that we select his de- 
scription of the swine herds in preference to the 
Inore Mposing shows of the capital— 

The young man, a keeper, seemed a good-natured 
fellow. Ile took us up the park to a certain hollow, 
Where various wild swine were to be seen under the 
trees around. This seemed to be the extent to which he 
deemed himself commissioned to go, but a couple of 
gulden put inte his hand, extended his commission at 
once; the fears of Imperial edicts, and even of dinner 
Waiting, a great event in daily life in all countries, seemed 
to vanish. We marched on: glade after glade of the 
old forest opened before us; he not only was ready to 
advance as far as we pleased, but assured us that ina 
few days would be a hunt, and that if we would come, 
he would take care to admit us. The sizht.in fact, was 
worthy of the trouble we had taken. Numbers of wild 


swine, of all ages and sizes, from the grisly gld boar te 
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the sow with her troop of sucking pigs, were encountered 
on all sides. Here some grim old tellow, black as jet, 
or of asun-burnt and savage grey, lay basking in the deep 
grass, and at our approach started up witha tremendous 
guif, and bolted into the woods. Others were seen lying 
at their length under the broad trees; others running 
with cocked tails, and at a most nimble rate. The sows 
with their young ones appeared the most savage and 
impatient of our presence. (thers were so tame as to 
come at the whistle of the keeper, and scores ran vora- 
ciously as he shook one of the wild cornel trees which 
grew plentifully in the forest. These trees, unknown in 
England, are as large as apple trees, and in autumn are 
covered with fruit of a coral red, as large as cherries, 
but oblong. They make a beautiful show; and the fruit, 
of a fine sub-acid flavour, is used for dessert. The wild 
swine are prodigiously fond of this fruit, and as the 
trees were shook, and it pattered to the ground, they 
eame running on all sides, and stood in the neighbouring 
thickets eager for our departure, when they rushed for- 
ward and ravenously devoured it. 


There is not much political discussion in any 
part of Mr. Howitt’s work ; and the cursory re- 
marks. which do occur breathe no obstreperous 
Liberalism. It is not, however, in Vienna that the 
tender mercies of the * paternal government ”’ of 
Austria are the most visible ; and in the present 


condition of the people of England we are not sur-- 


prised that a traveller should be disposed to over- 
look every-abstract question, and dwell upon the 
vencral wellbeing, the signs of comfort and content- 
ment visible among the working classes of the coun- 
try where he sojourns. ‘* The ideas,” says our 
author, in summing up his view of Austria, ** which 
we cherish at home, that Austria is a gloomy and 
severe despotism ; that you cannot move without 
aspy or policeman at your elbow, disappear here 
‘in Vienna | entirely. 


In no city do you see 80 little palpable evidence of 
surveillance and police as in this. You are, after deliver- 
ing your passport, as free and unshackled in your motions 
asin London; and if you do not go out of your way to 
sail the government, the government will not interfere 
with you. The whole of this is, however, the result of 
a sagacions and worldly-wise political system. Every- 
thing is planned and calculated to divert the thoughts 
of the people from political matters. For this purpose 
publie and social pleasures are promoted. If poverty 
cannot wholly be prevented, fur the state has a large 
debt, and pauperis in 1836 was stated to be in propor- 
tion of about four persons in the hundred, yet distress is 
alleviated ; and in no country do you see less symptoms of 
it. The grand principle of despotic government is, in- 
deed, and must be, to maintain its people in comfort: 
Without which no government could long be popular. 
Austria, therefore, educates, and was amongst the first 
nations of Europe to educate its people, so far as is ne- 
cessary to the conduct of human affairs. The adminis- 
tration of justice is cheap. Law, unlike what it is with 
us, 14 Within the reach of every man’s purse ; if not, the 
poorest man can seek justice from the highest quarters. 
kven the Emperor devotes one day every “ eek to the 
personal hearing of any complaints that individuals, 
however humble, desire to lay before him. What would 
be thought of such a paternal practice in our own mon- 
archs!) Thus, even despotisin has its sunny side. If 
a people can be content to leave the management of 
political affairs entirely in the hands of the government, 
and tu eat, drink, and be merry, going through the world 
In great bodily comfort, Austria is an evidence that they 
aay do this in the highest degree. Compared with the 
frightful and wholesale distress of our own country, 
Austria is a paradise. Nowhere in the world can such 
Trightfal masses of min ry be fonnd as in our manufac. 


no oaek us, 
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what good does our liberty of speech do those who pur- 
chase it at such a cost! 

One could easily find something to say in reply 
to this; but this is not the place; and we have a 
pleasanter immediate duty in accompanying the 
tourists on a charming steam voyage on the Elbe, 
from Prague to Dresden: a navigation that was 
then just opened; and which, no disparagement to 
the Rhine or the Danube, affords one of the most 
delightful and interesting voyages to be met with 
on any of the German rivers, stretching, as it does, 
through the very heart of the Saxon Switzerland— 

The early part of the scenery was by no means ro- 
mantic, but it was very agreeable. Rich banks, a broad 
and finely flowing river, a country of cheerful hill and 
dale around; here and there a distant town, or castle; 
and at every village on the banks, thousands of the 
peasantry collected to see the wonder of the passing 
steamer. It was Sunday, too, and thus all the popula- 
tion in their best clothes seemed collected on the banks 
of the Elbe. Anon, however, near Aussig, the scenery 
began to assume a striking character. High rocks 
hemmed in the river; mountains crowned with forests, 
and bold and lofty precipices, surrounded us; and the 
views both up and down the river became beautiful in 
no ordinary degree. Between the banks and the feet of 
the rocks hung the most delicious slopes with vineyards, 
villages scattered here and there, and people out, as if 
enjoying greatly their own charming scenery. Behind 
these the rocks rose in lofty precipices, bold, splintered, 
with ever changing variety of form, and with openings 
between them into the heart of the mountains of the most 
dark and yet inviting description. Above hung thick 
woods, often of pine; and wherever the eye turned, it 
was met by scenes of wildness, bold beauty, and an 
Arcadian sweetness and cheerfulness that were most 
delightful. Here you passed a lofty castle ; there, the 
isolated rocks called the Jungfernsprung, or Maiden’s 
Leap; and numerous traditious are related to you of 
these places by the passengers. 

Dresden does not tempt us; of its galleries we 
have all heard enough;sothese somewhat hackneyed 
themes, and a mysterious eulogium on Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, we pass, to come at /etsch, the 
well-known imaginative illustrator of Goethe and 
Shakspere, who, in the summer season, lives in 
his vineyard, a few miles from the city— 

A pleasant drive down the valley brought us into this 
region of vineyards, which in the bright colours of autumn 
did not want for picturesque effect. In the midst of 
these we found the very simple cottage of the artist. 
His wife and niece compose all his family, and he can 
muse on his Fancies at will. His house was furnished, 
as German houses often are, somewhat barely, and with 
no trace of picture or print on the walls; but a piano and 
heaps of music told of the art of which his wife is pas- 
sionately fond. While noticing these things, a ver) 
broad and stout-built man, of middle stature, and witl 
a great quantity of grey hair, stood before us. By por 
traits which we had seen of him, and which are like and 
yet unlike, we immediately recognised him. Though 
polite, yet there was a coldness about his manner, which 
seemed plainly to say who are these who come to inter- 
rupt me out of mere curiosity, for they are quite strange 
tome. When, however, he understood that Mrs. Howitt 
was the English poetess in whom he had expressed se 
much interest, a mist seemed to pass from his eyes; he 
stretched out his arms, grasped her hand in both his, 
and shook it with a heartiness that must have been felt 
for some minutes after. He then gave one of his hands 
to our daughter, another to myself, with equally vigorous 
demonstrations of pleasure, and set about to display to 
ux everything that he thought could gratify ux. Through 
Various narrow passages, and up various stairs of hiw 
rustic abode, he conducted ua to hia own little «tudy, 
where he 3! 
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running up the hill, pulled from a shelf a copy of Mrs. 
Howitt’s “ Seven Temptations,” and sat down to a little 
table, where he told us he had sketched most of the 
outlines of Faust and Shakspere. He exhibited to us 
drawings and paintings in profusion, till his niece ap- 
peared with a tray bearing splendid wine and grapes 
from his own vineyard ; a perfect little picture in itself, 
for in the pretty and amiable-looking niece we could see 
the prototype of a good many of his young damsels in 
his sketches. He then drew forth from under a heap of 
drawings the Album of his wife, a book which, from Mrs. 
Jameson’s interesting description, we had a great desire 
to see. This is unquestionably the most valuable and 
beautiful album in the world. It is filled with the most 
perfect creations of his fancy, whether sportive or solemn, 
as they have accumulated through years. . . . . 
We had gone so far with the Herr Professor, as he is 
there called, into the fairyland, or rather heaven of 
poetry, that we were startled to find the day going fast 
over. As we had turned over these charmed leaves, the 
artist sate by and read to us his written description of 
the various sketches, ever and anon breaking away into 
half moralizing, half sentimental and poetical observa- 
tions, quite in the spirit of his fancies. We were ex- 
tremely sorry that the arrangements for our further 
journey did not allow us once more to return to this 
simple and happy retreat of the Muses of Poetry and 
Painting. With true country cordiality, himself, his 
wife, and lovely niece, accompanied us to our carriage, 
and as we whirled away through the ocean of vines, the 
good-hearted man stood and waved his cap to us, till the 
last turn shut out from view him and his house. 

One of the most interesting visits which Mr. 
Howitt made in Germany, was to Herrnhut, the 
original settlement in Saxony, nay the very cradle 
of the Moravians. ‘The account of the rise of this 
philanthropic and amiable sect, whose history and 
missionary enterprises, PUsesess, for young minds, all 
the charm of romance, occupies a good many pages 
of the volume,as the Moraviansare naturally enough 
admired to enthusiasm by William Iowitt, were 
it only from early association. He traversed their 
little original town with warm and lively interest. 
The neat town of Herrnhut contains only about 
1100 inhabitants. 

In a spacious square stand the little inn, the Meeting- 
house, the Single Brethrens’ House, and other buildings 
belonging to the community. The Single Sisters’ House 
stands also near, facing the lower end or rather front of 
the church. Many private families live in their own 
separate houses. All is extremely neat, clean, and 
profoundly quiet. Few people are at any time seen 
going to and fro; and such a thing as a child playing 
in the street is not to be seen. In respect to education, 
they are very strict in their notions; and children, like 
John Wesley, are probably “ taught to fear the rod, and 
ery softly.” At all events they are not ailowed to play 
in the street; and you hear so little of them playing 
anywhere, that you would be quite inclined, did you not 
meet some under the care of nurses in Walks and gardens, 
to believe there were none ; or, as has actually been the 
ease here once, only one child born in the year! <A 
profound silence hovers over the whole place; and it is 
amazing that so many active persons should go forth to 
all parts of the world from a centre which seems the 
very centre of the realms of sleep. They call it them- 
selves Life in Stillness. The whole manner and bearing 
of the people are those of such as have nothing to do 
with the passions and agitations of this world, but are 
living entirely in preparation for another. A worthy 
old officer, Major von Aderkas, whom we found here, 
said smiling: “I have had a stormy and troubled exis- 
tence, and longed for a quiet haven, and thank God I 
have found it, and enjoy it from my soul; and here I 
shall end my days with thankfulness. But many come | 
here who at first are struck with the repose of the place, | 
and thinking nothing would be so agreeable as to spend | 


' their lives here, they try it, and generally think 2 month 


long enough. No, Herrnhut is not the place for those 
who have not weaned themselves thoroughly from the 
world, nor have arrived, through troubles and treacheries, 
at an abiding weariness of it.” 

To the Herrnhuters themselves, their daily labour, 
their religious and social meetings, their prayer and 
singing hours, and the discharge of their duties to the 
communities, are enjoyments sufficient. Every now and 
then they have, too, meetings for the reading of the news 
from their different missionary stations all over the world; 
and these must be times of great excitement. We went 
through the brethren and the sister house, and were 
much pleased with the quiet and neatness of everything, 
Three or four persons form a little company, have one 
sitting-room where they can also work; and each com- 
pany has its overseer for the maintenance of order. The 
nen, most of them, work out in the village; the women 
in the house, sewing, knitting and doing other women’s 
work ; and there is a room where all the articles made 
are exposed for sale. The Sisters’ House is large and 
very clean, and has a nice garden. We saw many young 
girls at various employments, and were told that it 
required diligent labour for one of them to earn three 
Prussian dollars, about nine shillings, weekly. It was 
interesting to see in both houses persons who had been 
into distant and very different parts of the world, into 
the hottest and the coldest regions, in the missionary 
cause; and the children of missionaries who had been 
born amongst the Catires or the Esquimaux. Each com- 
munity had its common dining-room, where they all 
dined ; but at three different tables, each at a different 
rate of charge, so as to accommodate all persons. Po- 
verty amongst them is no disgrace, except as the result 
of indolence or imprudence. Each community had also 
its prayer-room and assembling-room. Music is much 
cultivated amongst them; and we observed in every 
room appropriated to public or private worship an organ 
or piano, and in every sitting-room that we entered was 
a violin, a guitar, or flute. It was amusing to see the 
sleeping-room of the women, which, like the dining-room, 
was for general use, and stocked with a whole host of 
little German beds, each for one person. The women 
in their little white muslin caps had a certain resem- 
blance to Friends, but were distinguished into married 
and unmarried by the ribbons which tied their caps being 
of different colours. The young girls had deep red ; the 
unmarried women, pink ; the married women, blue ; and 
the widows, white or grey. In the Brethren’s House is 
a very excellent collection of stuffed birds and other 
objects of natural history, which missionaries from dif- 
ferent countries have enriched. Their church very much 
resembles a Friends’ meeting. 

Qn no part of the work have we lingered with 
more pleasure, than the picture of the present con- 
dition of the birth-place of this primitive and phi- 
lanthropic sect, who may be described as poeticai 
(Quakers, as the beau-ideal of Sectarians. 

Berlin, the Hartz country, the ascent of the 
Brocken, and even Weimar and Jena, we must 
hurry past, pausing, however, in reverence, over 
one sacred spot of earth at Weimar. In the vault 
of the new cemetery there, lie the remains of Schiller 
and Gotthe, with those of their patrons and friends 
the Duke and Duchess of Weimar. Mr. Howitt 
tells that the sexton 


Appeared proud of being the keeper of the remains of 
the two great poetical lights of Germany. “ Many,” 
said he, “have seen their place of rest, but J laid them 
there.’ We had assisted to remove the body of Schiller 
from the Stadtkirche where it was first interred, to this 
vault, when it was prepared for the Grand Duke. 

he coffins of the illustrious poets had been re- 
cently covered with garlands of evergreens, At the 
proper place, at Carisrhue, we neglected to com- 
memorate the heart-homage which the Tourists paid 
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at the grave of Stilling, which was to them one of 
the gaost interesting spots of the whole city. If 
less distinguished by splendour of genius than 
his illustrious friends, his example, and the beauti- 
ful lessons shown forth by his character and life, 
entitle Stilling to equal love and reverence. The 
German life is not more truly and vividly por- 
trayed in the fictions of Gotthe, than in the ‘simple 
and tender autobiography of this primitive pro- 
fessor.” 

A view of the present state of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Religion in Germany, concludes the work. 
One young poet, Freligath, is highly spoken of ; 
we hear of no new writer of prose imaginative 
works. The far greater part of the daily supply 
for every-day readers is, at present, obtained from 
England, France, and America, in good transla- 
tions: ennai the translators seem not particular 
about what works they select ; nor will they, 
while what is provided serves the day. 
subject of education a great deal is conveyed in the 
remark, that the Germans are thoroughly t taught 
in their schools, though somehow the less systemati- 
cally-trained English, contrive to scramble up more 
knowledge. The English mechanic has fewer well 
organized schools; hat he has his library, his news- 
papers, his periodical works, his cheap yet handsome 
editions of the standard works of his country ; while 
the state-educated German peasants are still read- 
ing only the Catholic legends or chap-books of three 
centuries ago. The state of religion, in Germany, 
according to Mr. Howitt’s opinion,—and, though a 
religious man, he is no bigot,—is far from being 
satisfactory. He takes the same view of our com- 
mercial relations with that country, which is forced 
upon every thinking man. “We had only to con- 
sent to feed our hungry manufacturers with their 


* See Tait’s Magazine for May 18305, 
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corn and cattle, and they offered in return their 
sixty millions [including the Austrian Italian 
States, ] of backs to clothe, besides the importation 
of various of our articles of colonial produce. By 
the grossest political stupidity we have shut out 
their corn, and starved our millions of spinners, 
We have excited a system of counteraction ; for 
Germany has closed itself to us, and become a rival 
manufacturing country. Every town of our ma- 
nufacturing districts stands at this moment a fright- 
ful spectacle, upbraiding us, in the attitude of 
Chartism and the language of despair, with our 
irremediable folly.” 

Let not those readers who seek only for infor- 
mation, in an agreeable form, and entertainment, 
take alarm at this passage. There is but a slender 
admixture of polities or grave discussion of any 
work ; though the little given is of 


the right sert. 


On the | 


In taking leave of this work, which, whether 


‘we look to the actual amount of valuable original 


information, relating to a people with whom we 
have many close ties and common sympathies, or 
its execution, may be regarded as the most abiding 
or standard work that its author has yet produced, 
it is a duty to the literary labourer, as to the 
public for whom he toils, to commemorate the 
care and pains in every minor as well as essential 
point, which Mr. Howitt has bestowed, to render 
his book worthy of the favour to which we consider 
it eminently entitled. It is no flimsy, hastily got- 
up catch-penny afiair, to be floated off under a 
press of sail and a popular name, and then to sink 
into the oblivion, which from the first, if thus con- 
structed, it would have merited. It is calculated 
to please the eye as well as to satisfy the under- 
standing ; and we cannot doubt but that its suc- 
cess will correspond with its intrinsic merit, and 
external attractions. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 


© trampLe to dust the inglorious banner, 
That once proudly waved o’er the ranks of the fre 
It is foul with the ensigns of blackest dishonour, 
bury its folds in the depths of the sea. 


Shall henceforth the rose round the neck of the raven, 
The thistle around the pale crescent be twined ! 

The shamrock be worn by the tyrant and craven ? 
Dishonour with glory and fame be combined ! 


Is freedom no more than a name—than a shadow ! 
Let the life-blood of heroes and martyrs deciare, 

That stained the rich blossom of mountain and meadow, 
When the sword of the despot was shivered in air, 


Shall the sons of the clime, where the cairn on the 
mountain 
Hath guarded for ages the rest of the free, 
Sell their hearts’ dearest blood as a life-streaming foun- 
tain, 


To feed the dark poison of Slavery’s tree ! 


) breathe not the thought, that when Liberty's chalice 
The Affghan is eagerly longing to sip, 
The e be ro-descendants of Hampden and Wallace 
hould haste the bright nectar to dash from lis lip: 


Should plough the vast ocean, and breast the : 
land, 
Where the genii of tempest for ages have moaned ; 
Should lavish the wealth and the hearts of our island 
To aid the dark hopes of a tyrant dethroned. 


teep high- 


Yes ! Victory’s sunburst may flash on the standard 
Ye bear to the front of Affghanistan’s war ; 

But disaster and death, with your treasury squandered, 
For the honour of England were better by far. 


But revenge is the war-word—the old English Lion 
For glory insulted must drink of the tide 

That pours from the heart of Affghanistan dying, 
Lest cowards should mock at the fall of his pride. 


The revenge of a felon ! whose brow has been branded 
With the fire of omnipotent justice for crime, 

For defiance of rights, which your fathers commanded 
To respect in each country, each colour, and clime. 


Let the wretches who wedded the stainless old banner 
To craven injustice, be wedded for aye 

To darkest remembrance of freedom’s dishonour, 
Of England's disgrace, and her glory’s decay. 


Crars, 








JUDGE THOMSON—A LOVE STORY. 


Ix the spare corner of some newspaper there 
appeared, a good many years back, a copy of verses 


of pounds shillings and pence, dollars, rupees, or 


of some mark, in which the nameless writer, him- | 
romance, which will sometimes break strongly out 


self in the heyday of youth and passion, moralizes 


with tenderness on the common lot, and expresses | 
Scott, both in the strength andthe weakness of his 


wonder whether the serene or indifferent old men, 
whom he saw far advanced on the downward path 
of life, had ever possessed as warm a heart as his, 
or been agitated by feelings akin to those which 
filled his own breast. Following out this train 
of musing, he comes to the conclusion— 
Yes! each has had his dream of joy, 
His own unequalled, pure romance, 


Commencing when the blooming boy 
First thrilled to lovely woman’s glance. 


These fugitive lines were forcibly brought to re- 


} 


| another, 


collection on perusing the subjoined Letters ; to. 


which it is our duty to pretix a short explanatory 
preface. 

With all the caution, prudence, and keenness of 
acquisition, Which is said to distinguish our coun- 
trymen—be it the acquisition of knowledge, or 


pistoles, there is often lurking at the bottom of the 
heart of the genuine Scotsman, a fund of latent 


where it is the least suspected toexist. Sir Walter 


character, was an eminent exemplar of this peeu- 
liarity of the national character; of this double 
nature, or racy mixture of the shrewd and pru- 
dential, with the enthusiastic. Like the hero of 
our true tale, Scott seems to have cherished, to the 
latest moments of his life, the memory of an un- 
fortunate early attachment; though most unlike 
that excellent person in almost every feature of 
character, in which one good man can differ from 
It was our intention, at first, to tell this 
* True Tale of a true love’ in the form of a uarra- 
tive ; but upon second thoughts we shall give the 
original letters. One letter from Judge Thomson to 
the long-beloved it would be sacrilege to touch ; 
though it were only to correct the ungrammatical 
thee, so characteristic of the engrafted Quaker, 


LETTER I. 
From A. D., Mascursrer, ro WH. W., Esa. Bayker, Leprnow, 


Manxcnester, 20th Sept, 1042. 


My pear Sir, Tam pretty sure you will be gratified 
with the perusal of what follows, 

You know the town of Kirkeudbright, with its old 
castle, its quay, and its tall jail tower! 
sixty years ago and more, a group of playful children 


Well, some | 


might be seen daily wending their way to and from — 
Kirkeudbright school, their homes being two or three | 


miles distant from the town. ‘Two of the group, a boy 
and a girl, about the same age, were generally seen hand 
in hand, seemingly more attached to each other than 
the rest. The girl’s naine was Mary Sharpe, the daughter 
of Adam Sharpe, a small farmer on the Seikirk estate ; 
and her companion’s name was Wi//ia Thomson, the 
son of a neighbouring ploughman or cottar. 

More than twenty years passed away, and a man, 
still in the prime of life, visited Kirkeudbright, after 
many years’ sojourn in the West Indies." He had 
yone to push his fortune, and had not been unsuecess- 
ful. Though his face was bronzed by a tropical sun, 
his heart still beat warmly at the recollection of old 
-cenes and old friendships. He was William Thomson, 
the cottar’s son; and he inquired anxiously for Mary 
Sharpe, the companion of his childhood. He found her 
in Liverpool, the wife of Captain Cunningham, the mas- 
ter of a foreign ship, with two or three children playing 
around her knee. 

Forty more years rolled away. An aged and infirm 
female called upon my friend, Mr. John Rae, ship-owner 
in Liverpool, and formerly one of the magistrates of 
Kirkendbright. She was decently dressed, and had 
evidently seen better days, but had latterly tasted the 


|(Mary Sharpe’s) mother. 


i said Mr. Rae ; but 


bitter cup of poverty in her declining years. She told her 
tale, and found ready sympathy from Mr. Rae. She was 
Mary Sharpe+ now Widow Cunningham, and the in- 
mate of an alms-house. Mr. Rae, in the kindness of his 
lieart, administered to her pressing wants, and promised 
to exert himself in her behalf. He immediately ad- 
dressed a letter to the Karl of Selkirk, on whose estate 
her family had been tenants for some generations, and 
four of whose uncles and aunts had been nursed by her 
His Lordship, however, did 
not reply. Mr. Rae wrote to others connected with the 
widow's family with no better success. On communi- 
cating the disappointment of his hopes to the aged widow, 
Mr. Kae inquired of her if she could think of any other 
friend to whom he could make another appeal on her 
behalf. She said there was only one person, an old 
schoolfellow, who, she was sure, would befriend her, if 
he was still alive, and had it in his power. “ What is 
his name, and where is he to be found !” inquired Mr. 
Rae.—* His name is William Thomson; he sailed 
for America forty years ago, where, I believe, he 
settled ; but I have never heard of or from him since.” 
—** This is a wide address, and, I fear, a hopeless chance,” 

he is not easily baffled when good to 
a deserving and suffering fellow-creature is the object. 
Ile knew something of a worthy and benevolent (ial- 
lovidian citizen of New York, a Mr. Johnston ;* and 
he at once penned a letter, detailing all the cireum- 
stances of Widow Cunningham, the Mary Sharpe of 
other years, addressed it “ William Thomson,” and des- 
patched it, under cover, to Mr. Johnston of New York. 
Mr. Johnston knew a Judge Thomson of Broome County, 
who, he thought, answered the description given by Mr. 


* See Mr. Thomson's letter subjoined, where he details the cireumstances of his vovage out to Jamaica, Ac. 


+ The following are a few particulars of Mary Sharpe's intervening history: 


Her parents being poor, she went to service 


‘n the house of an aunt of the third Lord Selkirk, where she remained some vears ; and being a handsome girl, she had 
everal admirers ; and amongst the rest, Mr. Lennox, afterwards of New York, and the father of the Mr. Lennox who pur- 


chased Dalscairth, near Dumfries, some vears ago. 
(‘unningham, Master and Supercargo of a large suip. 


She removed to Liverpool, and was soon afterwards married to Mr. 
Ie died “5 or 30 vears ago at Surinam, leaving his widow with four 


voung children, their only provision being the industry of the widow. She, however, contrived to bring up her family in re- 


ectabilitv ; and when they were all able to do for themselves, she 
te scat of Sir Jamie ‘ Montgomery, whose Luly was Lord Selkirh 4 


he once more went to service at Stobo Castle, near Peebles. 


aunt. Three of her children having died, and age and 


firmity coming upen her, she some Vears ago took shelter in the alms honse at Liverr« ol, 


* It is singular, that this Mr. Johnston, to whom Mr. Rae addressed his 


-ouaintance which Judge Thomson had in New York, 


letter, should happen ty Ties the ont. suryy ving 
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Rae. He forwarded tie letter to him, and he was the old age; and probably leave a handsome sam to her 
wan! Read his letter, of which I enclose a copy. daughter, (an unmarried woman) who has, for several! 
I may tell you that Judge Thomson is now dead ;* but | years, attended her mother in the most dutiful and 


the widow Cunningham still lives. He left her £600 | affectionate manner. . . + . ° 
by his will; which will render her comfortable in her | 1 am, Ac. A. D. 
LETTER II. 
From JupGe Thomson ro Mk, Rar, 
Bincuamton, Broome Countu, State of New York, Galloway, Mary would have had the offer of my hand: 
Ang. 23, 184). but, alas ! poverty was an insuperable bar,and we were 
Rar. E | but children of about fourteen years of age. Mary's 
Joun Rag, bsq. parents were both from Borgue, and there was only a 


‘few months’ difference in our ages. I cannot consent to 
on the 9th instant. I have to return you my sincere | ™Yy friendly feelings to my schoolmate being made pub- 
thanks for the /erald newspaper ; though the intelli- lic. The good old bookseller is not to let the left hand 
gence conveyed of the result of your elections grieved know what the right hand doth. My means of liberality 
me exceedingly. Our late elections have also resulted in | Were all disposed of previous to my knowledge of Mrs. 
the overthrow of the liberal, or democratic cause. This C.’s situation. I wish she would get her daughter to 
I regret; as the progress of Liberalism, in the two freest | Write a letter for her to me. I have, if my executors 
countries on earth, must be arrested in its onward course | ®Te honest which I hope they are-—secured to Mary 
—at least, for some time. The monied power seems, | *°, which will support her in comfort, and something 
for a while, to be in the ascendant; and I doubt whether | be left to reward her daughter. My schoolmates that 1 


there ever will be sufficient virtue in the masses to efiec- | Tecellect, were James Mitchel, son of the ancient Dr. 
tually contend with it. I perceive, in your country, | Mitchel; Alexander Gordon, son of our schoolmaster; 


| 
| 
that whenever a few beneficial reforms have been | Thomas Bean, James Bean, James Liddesdale, David 
| 
i 


Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 1th ult. reached me 


adopted, the popular claims (as it were ) run riot, and M‘Lellan; James, John, and Robert Clarke, sons of Dr. 
call for Chartism, Socialism, and every ism that is im- | Clarke. W iilam Johnston, and his brother John, went 
practicable in a well-regulated community. All that | Mr. Monnoch’s school. My health is such, that | 
the masses can reasonably demand is, that there be no have little prospect of surviving the coming winter. 
impediment or bar to their rising in the world: such as | Should it be so, | cannot complain: my days of pilgrim- 
that a private soldier may fight his way to the office of | 98° have already surpassed the ordinary age allotted to 
(reneral ; a sailor, who enters before the mast may be, | ™@&"- My ancestry are truly plebeian, and my poor fa- 


by his courage and conduct, promoted to the rank of | ther, out of twenty years’ penurious cconomy, laid up 
Admiral ; and that public offices be impartially be- | what paid for a steerage passage for me in & Glasgow 
. ship to Jamaica, where I landed in May, 1783, a poor 


stowed on the most capable and honest. I perceive 
that the constituencies of Ireland, Scotland, and the lad, unbefriended and penniless, I lived there fifteen 
English boroughs are sound, —that Toryism being trium- | Ye@FS, and left in August, 1798. I was one of twenty- 
phant is owing to the landed aristocracy of England four young men who were my fellow-passengers in the 
alas! no longer Merry England. Enough of politics. I Glasgow ship; and have been for the last forty-two years 
am truly happy to hear that my dear and early friend, | the only survivor, and the only one of them that had 
Mrs. Cunningham, is well. The explanation you gave saved any property worth notice. I have been two 
of the institution where she resided was perfectly satis- weeks writing this letter. Should you not again hear 
factory. I should like to know the name of the bene- | from me, you will hear of me from your friend John 
volent founder. I hope your business will permit you Johnston, who is very wealthy, and as respectable as 

. any man can be. Since the death of my ancient friend 


to see Mrs. Cunningham frequently. Say everything | , 
kind to her for me. In November, our mutual friend, | Robert Lenox, he is the only one left to me in the city 
John Johnston, forwarded you a draft for her use, (say | of New York. Iam exhausted, and must finish. Most 


£20 sterling.) You will oblige by sending occasionally truly your friend. 


a Galloway newspaper. After an absence of sixty | (Signed ) W™. THomson. 
years, it does not appear that much change has taken | is 
oo in the landed property in the stewartry, or in Senetaneen Bens Comite, Naw Tok 
7} rtons} ire. 4 t re} apr NG N, Up 
£ lire. You are desirous to know my native oe Gehan, thts. 


place. My father was from Dalry, my mother from 
Borgue. Fortune brought them together about the 
middle of the last century, as servants, at the house of Mr. Dear Str,— By a letter from our mutual friend, John 
M*Millan of Barwhinnock, in the parish of Twynholm. | Johnston, Esq., he informs me that on the 29th ultimo 
Chey were married there, and went to live, as cottars, | he has remitted to you, on my account, for the use of my 
with Mr. of , who, I have often heard my mother | dear friend, Mra. Mary Cunningham, a set of exchange 
“ay, Was one of the cruellest and profanest of men. | for £21, 2s. 2d. sterling, which I doubt not will come to 
My parents soon left Lochfergus and went into Horgue, hand safe, and be duly honoured. This sum I hope, to- 
in the same humble capacity. There I was born on the | gether with the other little perquisites she at present 
l/th of July, 1765. After being some years at the pa- | enjoys, will place her in tolerably comfortable circum- 
rish school there, | was put to board at an uncle's, who | stances. Be so kind as to present to her my sincere love 
‘armed Castlecrave in the parish of Berwick,t and walked | and regard ; and [say] that she may depend on the like 
three miles daily, in the summer, to Mr. Gordon’s school sum annually, during my life. I have also by will left 
i Kirkeudbright. In the winter, I boarded at the house | her £600 sterling, payable in two years from my decease, 
of Hugh Johnston in the Milburn. I recollect a family | the interest annually. But, my dear Sir, it would pro- 
of your name there, that were wrights. During several | bably be best that little should be made public on thiv 
immers I passed the house of Adam Sharpe, Mary's | subject, as it might lead to the curtailment of her pre- 
father; and his children, of which Mary was the eldest, | sent comfortable location. She owes much to you. | 
also went to Mr. (iordon’s school. We generally went | hope you see her often. 1am desirous to receive a letter 
. ud returned together, and formed an attachment from her; her daughter can act as amanuensis. I have 
‘ounded on the most innocent love and youthful friend- to thank you for a Dumfries and Galloway newspaper 
ip; and had I been the heir of the fairest estate in occasionally. Galloway, both shire aud stewartry, acted 


en 


bad 4 . ‘ 
; He died (as appears from the Dumfries papers of 17th March, 1842.) on with January ° Ha, Ile had previoo ' 
are sar the first Year's annuity to Mr«. Canningham, in addition to the presious remittance of a LD 
’ , hie iF Past 4 | , ‘ » " o 2 . 
Probe Berwick ts here a clencal error. and Merrwk must be the varick ineant | Judze Tuomion. ~L. 0. 40. 
an eX. Su, ¢ k 
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Mr. Joun Rar. 
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well at the last election,— Broughton nobly. We have 
a strong war fecling here. I hope the good sense of 
Britain and the United States will perceive the advan- 
tage of peace. War between those states would disturb 
and retard the civilisation of the whole human race. 
The human passions are yet far from being chastened 
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by the mild precepts of our holy religion —Yonrs «in. 
cerely. (Signed) W™- Tromsoy. 


P.S. My health has been very poor for a year past.— 
W. T. 


Mr. Joun Rar, 10, Charlotte Place, Liverpool. 


LETTER IIl. 


Frou Jcunecr Thomson To Mary Suarrr, Maras. Cunyincuam. 


Bincuamton, Broome County, State of New York, 
o8th Feb., 1841. 


Mrs. Mary Cunnincuam,— My earliest and most be- 
loved friend, Mr. Rae’s letter of the 20th November, 1840, 
did not reach me until the 2d February, 1841. In two 
days after it came to hand I remitted to my friend, John 
Johnston, Esq., of the city of New York, £10 sterling, 
for thy immediate relief, which he writes to me he has 
done. I was truly happy to learn that thee was still 
numbered with the living; but [ was much distressed to 
think how much thy feelings must have been wounded 
by the humiliations thee has been compelled to submit 
to. Thee did me justice in believing that, if I knew thy 
distress, | would be willing to assist thee; and I cannot 
express how much I am indebted to thee for the present 
call. But, my dear Mary, why was thy situation not 
made known to me twenty years ago! How happy it 
would have made me to have averted from the woman I 
have ever loved above all others, the distress and mor- 
tifications she has undergone. 


extremely to think that thee has become the pensioner | 
Would £25 | 


of an alms-house. It must not continue so. 
annually enable thee to remove into thine own rented 
house, and support thee in anything like comfort? That 
sum I can spare, without curtailing the comforts of my 
family. 
been easy, but never very rich. 


since, aged 80 years. In 1836, my wife deceased. She 
confided to my protection an aged maiden her sister, 


_who had lived with us 35 years ; also her niece, a gir! of 


12 years, which she had adopted. I married the old 
maiden, and domestic matters were conducted without 
change. Becoming infirm, | sold my farm, and now 
reside near Binghamton, 170 miles from New York city. 
While I live thee shall have £25 annually, in December, 
which Mr. Johnston will remit; and I have made a co- 
dicil to my will, by which thee will receive £600. Should 
my life, however, be spared for a few years, I will remit 
that sum to thee myself. If the interest of £600, say 
£30, would support thee in comfort, the principal sum, 
or a part of it, would put it in thy power to reward 


thy dutiful child, who has foregone opportunities, no 


It wounds my feelings | 


! 


My circumstances for the last forty years have | 
I give thee my history. | 


A few months after I parted with thee in Liverpool, [| 


married into a Quaker family in the State of New York, 
and commenced farming my own freehold. In six or 
eight years, perceiving that there was no probability of 


my having a family of children, I disposed of my pro- | 


perty near to New York, located myself in the State of 
Pennsylvania, where, for thirty years, | employed myself 
in superintending my farm, (a large one,) and in dis- 
charging the duties of a Magistrate and Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas,in Susquehanna County. 


doubt, of bettering her condition, in order to wait on 
and comfort her aged parent. When | last saw thee, 
thee had three children, a son in Seotland, and two 
daughters with thee; one about three years old, 1 think, 
named Mary, and the other a babe in the cradle. How 
many of thy children grew up? What year did Captain 
Cunningham die? I think thee said he was then in Mar- 
tinique. If your hand has become unsteady, get some 
one to write me for thee, and give me a history of all thy 
troubles. Arethy brother and sisters yet alive? The 
Scottish aristocracy are a heartless race. It is a dis- 
grace to the Selkirk family that Mary Sharpe ever knew 
want. Iam now in my seventy-sixth year, and I well 
remember there was but a few months’ difference in our 
ages. I hope, my dear Mary, that thee will believe me 
to write in sincerity and truth when I say, that thee has 
conferred on me an obligation, that [ can never repay, 
by calling upon me in thy distress. Had I known where- 


‘abouts thee was to be found, the call wonld not have 


' 


[had | 


no desire to be very rich, and the bent of my own mind | 
rather disposed me to literary pursuits, which now afford | 
| steam-ship bag, a day or two before the set time of sail- 


my principal enjoyment. Some years since I sent to Gal 
loway for my sister, her husband, and her three daugh- 
ters, their husbands, and their fifteen grandchildren, 
all of whom are now settled on three valuable farms, 


ing, and I will receive it in about three weeks. 


with stock and everything they can reasonably want. If | 


they are industrious and prudent, they and their de- 


scendants are placed where, if poverty reaches them, it | 


| 


will be their own fault. My sister deceased a few weeks | 


One is at a loss whether most to admire, the 
faith of Mary Sharpe in her old schoolfellow, of 
whom she had not heard for forty years, or the 
unswerving truth of that ancient friend. What 
a singular combination of tender enthusiasm and 
matter-of-fact duty and prudence, does this worthy 
man’s epistle display! Marrying the * aged maid- 
en” bequeathed to him, is indeed somewhat re- 
pulsive to our insular ideas; but it is thus that, 


been waited for. Had I known thy situation twenty 
years ago, how much humiliation would have been 
spared thee. On receipt of this give me a long letter 
in return; and write tome every three months. Address, 
William Thomson, Esq., Binghamton, Broome county, 
State of New York. Put thy letter in a packet, or 


Fare- 
well, my dear Mary; and believe me to be, at this mo- 
ment, as sincerely thy friend as when we were footing 
up the Barhill together, on our way from school. With 
sentiments of love and affection unchanged, | remain, 
thine ever, 

Wiitiam THomson, 


by the law of the land, things are regulated in the 
New World. We conclude by hoping that Jadge 
Thomson may be the citizen of the State of New 
York, who lately left an annual sum to be given as 
a prize for the best Essay on the advantages of Free 
trade, and direct taxation. Indeed, his politics 
seem as sound and enlightened, as his heart must 
have been warm, faithful, and devoted. 
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GABRIEL GARBAGE; OR, 
LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A LITERARY CAD. 


EDITED BY BON GAULTIER, 


[ Avis an Lecteur.—This Work was sent to us in three volumes: but by omitting’a series of sketches descriptive of visits to my 
unele, and various low pot-houses, voyages to Ramsgate, and Eel Pie Island, and papers rejected by the lowest Magazines, we 
have condensed it into the following chapters. Even these, we fear, run out to too great a length ; but they present some phases of 
literary life, which have at all events the merit of novelty. It is distinctly to be understood, that this work has no connexion 
with one bearing a title somewhat similar, professing to record the literary experiences of another literary cad.—Bon Gaut- 


IER. | 
CHAPTER [. 


Birth, Parentage, and Education.—-F’r nthilo nthi! fit 


Most people have heard of the boy, who, when 
asked who his father was, replied, “I never had a 
father: mother got me at a raffle.” I was not 
that boy, although some of my literary rivals have, 
with characteristic malignity, asserted that I was, 
No—I had a father; and I may say, without fear 
of contradiction, that I had a mother also—at 
least I cannot otherwise account for my appearance 
in society. When I first began to reflect upon the 
how-and why of my existence, and to feel an inter- 
est in the family history, | found that my father 
—my utmost endeavours have heen unable to trace 
the family pedigree higher—was a native of the 
classic village of Whommlebree in Morayshire. 
Although a gentleman of unquestionable respecta- 
bility, he did not think it beneath him to lend his 
personal services, for the customary amount of 
wages, in reducing blocks of whinstone to that 
fragmentary state which fits them for being em- 
ployed in the formation of thoroughfares construct- 
ed upon the principle of the great Macadam. In 
this he felt there was no disgrace. Cincinnatus, 
according to Livy, planted his own cabbages ; and 
resident Harrison, we all know, pitted his own 
potatoes, and baked his own pumpkin pies. My 
father’s mind had a strong bent towards the physi- 
cal sciences ; and, in the pursuit of his favourite 
propensity, his evenings were generally spent in a 


retired glen in the distillation of a chemical fluid, | 


which has attained a more than European cele- 
brity, under the name of smuggled whisky. He 
was not, however, long permitted to beguile the 
silent hours of night with the Egeria of the small- 


still, The myrmidons of a despotic government | 


rudely broke in upon his philosophical retreat ; and 
in disgust he left his native village for the metro- 
polis of the west, where he found a sphere for his 
activity in the humble but useful avocation of a 
street porter. 

My mother, excellent matron! was of an active 
turn of mind. The monotony of an existence 
without employment preyed upon her spirits ; and 
some cheerful occupation was recommended by her 
medical advisers, to keep her from sinking into 
hypochondria. Accordingly she invested her pa- 
ternal fortune in the purchase of a mangle, and 
she kept it with untiring zeal. From that hour 
she was ready to undertake mangling to any ex- 
tent “by the hour or piece.” She measured her 
labour by the amount of currency which it brought 
to her exchequer, and she was happy. Her pro- 





fession necessarily drew around her a large circle 
of female acquaintance, in whose society I had op- 
portunities of studying the character of the gentler 
sex such as are rarely enjoyed. The unreserved 
frankness with which they told to each other the 
secrets of the different families who had availed 
themselves of their talenta, and the charming viva- 
city with which they attacked one other's reputa- 
tion, gave me an insight, at a very early age, into 
human life, which has been of the greatest benefit 
to my future career. 

I was an only child—the centre of my mother's 
affection. On me she lavished her little income, 
—freely enabling me to receive the benefits of a 
day-school in the Gallowgate, where reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, were taught for three shil- 
lings a-quarter, by an under graduate of one of 
the Universities. I soon began to give symptoms 
of a literary turn, A choice colleetion of penny 
histories enriched my library ; and these graver 
studies were relieved by several fathoms of popular 
songs, which my mother’s liberality enabled me 
to purchase at the rate of a yard and a half for a 
halfpenny. 

My father died when I was a mere child. My 
recollections of him are extremely shadowy. We 
saw very little of him. It was always late when 
he came home, and I remember distinctly that he 
never walked like anybody else ; but, in place of 
going straight forward, traversed the street, or room, 
as the case might be, with a rolling and irregular 
motion, which I could never adequately explain. 
His words were generally incoherent, and thickly 
guttural, and his manner stupidly ferocious, A 
disappointed man, he sighed, with an unquenchable 
longing, for the d&@ of his own mountains. His 
fine genius was crushed by the legislative interfer- 


‘ence of which I have already spoken; and he 





died, in the vigour of life, a victim to despair and 
lowland whisky. This event occasioned no change 
upon my mother’s demeanour, except that it af- 
forded her a theme of exquisite pathos among the 
young virgins who frequented her establishment, 
and justified the dash of gin with which, from 
thenceforth, she invariably seasoned her souchong. 

I had grown to be a youth of fifteen or sixteen, 
before my literary abilities developed themselves 
with any remarkable force. Like Burns, I owed 
my inspiration to a pair of black eyes ; and I take 
this early opportunity of silencing the calumny 
which has ascribed my literary efforts to frequent 
quaffings of the Hippocrene of beer. My passion was 
unsuccessful ; but its struggles snapped the chords 
that bound the pinions of my genius. I felt what 
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it was to be a poct; and, knowing that all great 
poets must “earn in suffering what they teach in 
song,” I submitted calmly to my fate. The object 
of my attachment was a young girl from the is- 
land of Rum, the laundress to a family in the 
neighbourhood, who patronised the establishment 
of my respected parent. For weeks and weeks my 
passion smouldered in my breast. By day, I raved 
of her to myself; and all night long frantically 
embraced the pillow, in visions of my charmer. 
At last I could restrain myself no longer. I de- 
clared myself to her—dreadful hour! But I shall 
tell the result in a little poem, which my friends 
have often said,—in this agreeing entirely with my- 
self,—bears no small resemblance to some of the 
most graceful productions of the Bard of Rydal— 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


Some thirst for fame, and some for gold, 
But Love, within its silken fold, 
Can every heart entangle; 
My father early toiled and late, 
And in the crowded Gallowgate 
My mother kept a mangle. 


Upon her parlour floor it stood, 

A huge machine of beechen wood, 
And it did never cease 

To roll along on rounded pin, 

And smoothed the linen laid within, 
Or by the hour or piece. 


Around its pillars vast each night 
Was gathered a circle bright 
Of maidens fair as day ; 
Sweet Bessy Brown, and Jess Mackay, 
And Annie Gray, with roguish eye, 
That lives across the way. 


But none that did that mangle turn 

Were half so fair as Ailsie Burn. 
How strangely beat my heart, 

As forward in her toil she bent, 

And up her gown of gingham went, 
And showed her ancle smart ! 


Oue night I met her in the street, 
Her shoes, for once, were on her feet, 
Her basket on her arm ; 
She to my mother’s would repair, 
To get her linen mangled there, 
And keep her fingers warm. 


I stopped her—asked her how she did; 
Proposed, if she would not forbid, 
With her to walk along ; 
And told her, heedleys of qe rain, 
Of all my passion, all my pain, 
And pitched it very strong. 


She heard me; not a word she said, 

But, as she walked, held down her head— 
I felt that she was mine ! 

© happy youth ! I cried, and sank 

Upon a clothes-heap, steaming, dank, 
Just newly off the line. 


I lay like one of sense forlorn ; 
The mangle, that from night till morn 
Did ever creak and turn, 
Was creaking now—I heard it not— 
1 was too happy in the thought 
Or my dear Ailsie Barn. 


Hat woe is me; for when I rose 

Prom off that heap of humid clothes, 
She made me loudly wail; 

And in my ears her laughter dinn'd 

(death! T found that she had pian’d 
A dish-clont to my tail ! 


Tow To cursived (he dorrer of thie dbeawcey J 


know not. The scornful laugh of that large circle 
| of feminine grace, of which I have spoken, still 
rings in my ears. Scoffed, jeered at, my young 
affections made a jest, I should have died, but 
that I felt some consolation in being able to re- 
cord the incident in such graceful stanzas. [ 
felt how much my case was akin to that of 
Byron and. Miss Chaworth; and the thought recon- 
ciled me, in some measure, to my discomfiture. 
From that moment I resolved to become a literary 
man. Little did Ailsie Burn imagine, as she 
pinned that dish-clout to my coat tail, that, in the 
victim of her wanton sport, the world should one 
day admire the author of the “ Lires Of The Old 
Clothesmen.” 

Four years passed over,—a dreary blank. How 
they were spent I shall not here disclose. The 
acorn, lapped in moss, is unconscious of its winter 
sleep, until the genial warmth of spring awakens 
it into that life, which a future day shall see ma- 
tured into the stately tree. Rest ye then in peace, 
days of my youth, not altogether forgotten by me! 
Carrick, of the Royal Hotel, George Square, you 
once retained a Boots. Four years he ate of your 
bread, and drank of your cup, and was to you as 
the most intractable of Bootses. Would you re- 
cognise him now in the idol of the literary circles 
of B——, radiant with the smiles of prosperity, 
and glorified with a suit of Doudney’s best ? 





CHAPTER II. 


The Author arrives in London, and makes the Acquaintance 
| ofa Troubadour. Is introduced to Mr. Catnach. Young 
England. He is launched upon the Sea of Literature. 


It would be tedious, were I to recount minutely 
all the disappointments I encountered in the outset 
of my literary career. Colburn slammed the door 
in my face ; Bentley was obdurate as steel; and 
Saunders & Otley, interesting twins, declined my 
services at any price. Publishers are, at all times, 
an illiberal class of persons ; and I perfectly agree 
with my friend Tom Campbell’s remark, that the 
one praiseworthy act of Napoleon's life was his 
| execution of a bookseller. At this particular crisis 
| the London Trade were even more perverse than 
usual, Whether an uninterrupted course of. pro- 
, sperity had made them wanton and flatulent, I 

know not; but such they decidedly were. Twelve 
publishers of note rejected my offers in succession : 
| but I have since been avenged. 
| In these futile efforts for honourable indepen- 
‘dence a week elapsed; and at the end of that 
period I found inyself literally penniless. Singu- 
| larly enough, even then no thought of despondeney 
| crossed my mind. I knew, to the weight ‘of a 
carat, the value of the jewel I bore within me—i 
knew and appreciated the priceless treasure of a 
manly, intelligent, and cultivated mind. All the 
world might fail me, but that could not. How- 
ever I wanted breakfast. 
Pacing slowly along towards an earth-fruiterer’s 
(I inean a baked-potatoe) stall, situated in the 
| neighbourhood of St. Clement’s Danes, the pro- 
| prietrix of which was a countrywoman of my own, 
upon whom i meant to urge a claim for temporary 
iefiy-lhoieat, | was comewhat etruck by the ap. 
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pearance of a young man who exercised the pro- 


fession of an itinerary Troubadour. In one hand | 
he carried a bundle of printed ballads, while the | 
other, elaborately curved, so as to form a kind of 
manual speaking-trumpet, was applied to his mouth | 
for the purpose of strengthening the effect of the 
following literary announcement:— 


“ Here you have a true and pertikilar ack-ount 
of the bloodi, brutal, and harbarious murder com- | 
mitted by John Jugg, upon the person of Mary | 
Waddilove, at Islington ; with the last speeeh and 
dying confession of the criminel,—and a ballad | 
upon the same. All for the low charge of one | 
halfpenny.” | 

A small crowd of admirers collected round him. ' 
He ceased his recitative, and sung,— 

“ Ye Christian people, great and small, 
Attend unto my song, 


And you shall hear what did befall 
Last week at Islington. 


“ A bntcher bold was John the Jugg, 
And much he did delight 

To see sweet Mary Waddilove 
As she went by each night. 


(A ballad, marm? Thank ye, marm.) 


“ Ife said to her, ‘ Sweet maid,’ said he, 
‘ Behold me at your feet.’ 

But Mary Waddilove, ah, me ! 
Disliked the smell of meat. 


“She said, ‘ Get out, you nasty man, 
You smells uncommon strong !’ 
John Jugg he swore a horrid oath, 
And kept it, too, ere long. | 


“ One night the devil did appear, 
And said to him, ‘ John Jugg, 
Young Mary’s wery fond of beer— 


yo 


Put pison in the mug! 


Thus far had the ballad-singer chanted, and 
already the pence came showering in. A brilliant 
thought struck me. I had still a sixpence left, 
and stepping up with an air of affability to the 
minstrel, I requested the honour of his company to 
discuss a pot of half-and-half in an adjoining 
public-house. He gave me a knowing wink. 

“ Vy,” said he, with elegant vivacity, “ I doesn’t 
think as *ow you’d make much by hocusing me, 
so I ha’n’t no werry great objections. Howsomd’- 
ever, let’s go in separate, my young ‘un’; cos, you | 
see, I'm rayther pertikilar about the company I | 
lseeps.” 

1 humoured his scruples, and gave way. A few | 
moments afterwards we were deep in conversation 
over a quart of England's generous fluid. 

Whatever may be my failings, from which I 
cannot, any more than the greatest sons of huma- 
nity, claim exemption, the betrayal of confidence | 
was never laid to my charge. During the half 
hour we spent together, Jim the Screamer—for | 
such was the sobriquet or nomen juris of my new 
acquaintance—communicated to me, from his large 
stores of useful knowledge, some valuable literary 
information, which had the greatest effect in deter- | 
mining my literary career. He proved to me, by 
the most perfect demonstration, that the highway | 
to fame and riches did not lie, as the public are | 
too prone to believe, through the wareroom of the ! 
Wealthy publisher,—that popular applanee was to 
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be won in a wider arena,—-that reviews and ma- 
gazines were neither more nor less than fetters 
artfully forged to keep down the aspiring wing of 
genius,—and that in the free, open atmosphere of 
the streets alone, was the battle of reputation to 
be won. Nor was this the only benefit I received 
from the ingenuous Screamer. His eagle-glance 
at once detected what I truly was,—a neophyte, a 
young, confiding disciple, eager to embrace the 
true faith, but ignorant of the fountain-head to 
which it behoved me torepair. The Screamer saw 
this, and pitied me. He felt that I needed a mas- 
ter, and urged me, without delay, to cast myself 
at the feet of the great Gamaliel of song—our im- 
mortal master, the illustrious Catnach ! 

I obeyed. Following the directions vouchsafed 
to me by the friendly Screamer, I threaded the 
mazy labyrinth of The Seven Dials, and in Greek 


| Street paused before the door where Catnach held 


his home. With what force did the admirable 
epigram of my old Glaswegian friend, Sinclair 
Manson, the great French lexicographer, occur to 
me at that moment— 


“ Seven Grecian cities fought for Homer's fame, 
Seven London Dials do our Catnach claim.” 


“ Up four pair o’ stairs,—fust door on the right 


' hand,” replied a descending pot-boy, with a camel- 


load of pewter at his back, in answer to my tre- 
mulous inquiry. The cold sweat stood upon my 
brow, as I wound up the narrow defile ; for I was 
conscious that every step brought me nearer the 
presence of the great oracle of song,— 
a quo, ceu fonte perenni 

Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

“Vell, young ’un, vot’s the kick?” were the 
first words that greeted my ears, as I stumbled 
into a low-roofed apartment, about twelve feet 
square, in which two gentlemen were seated. 
There was beer upon the table, and pipes, A 
strong odour of tobacco, contending with the rich 
flavour of onions, pervaded the room. There were 
also pens and ink, and several sheets of foolscap, 
with which one of the gentlemen seemed busily 
engaged. The other, who was an elderly bald- 
headed man, with a brilliant saffron complexion, 
was engaged, at my entrance, in correcting what 
seemed the proof of a Dying Speech. 

‘“‘Am I to understand that this is Mr. Catnach’s 
apartment ?” 

“An unkimmon good guess that o’ your'n, 
Sawney,’ said the elderly gentleman; “and vot if 





it be?” 


“I am a poet, Sir, and I come to offer my ser- 
vices.” 

“A poet!” repeated the eccentric Catnach, burst- 
ing into an explosion of laughter. “ Do you hear 
that, Young England? Here’s a chap from Seratch- 
land, come to take the shine out on you all.” 

Young England regarded me with a steadfast 
scowl. “Ido not fear him,” he said; “ we still 
have our Smifzer and our Stubbins.” 

“ And we our Howie, our Miller, and our Glass,” 
replied I, with considerable dignity. 

“Stop that ere jaw!” cried Catnach, authorita- 
tively, “You, Young England, finish that job 
you'se at in five minutes time, or blow me if | 
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table down a rap. You, Sawney, take a drop o 
beer in the meantime, to set the stream of varse 
a-flowin’, and then to work. But first, your name, 
and who sent you here ?” 

I told him of my meeting with the Screamer. 

“ He's a good ’un, is Jim,” said Catnach, mus- 
ingly—“ werry good ‘un, and vorth his grub any 
day. There ain't a better in the doleful line tween 
this and Vitechapel. I adwises you, young man, 
to make a friend on the Screamer. He’s wot I | 
calls a practical charakter, and hunderstands the | 
public taste to an ‘air. My eyes! wot a lot o’| 
browns he did make out of ‘ Nix my dolly,’ to be | 
sure! a small fortin, qvite!” 

“ Did the author pocket much by the transac- | 

| 
} 
' 





tion ?” I asked carelessly. 

“ Wot’s that to you?” said Mr. Catnach. “Ve | 
never splits in the trade. Hainsvorth’s a reglar | 
trump, straight up, right down, and no mistake, 
and I never grudges the tin for a good hartickel. 
Vell, Young England, are you done yet? Time's 
up.” 

“I think this will do for the catastrophe,” said 
the poet, rising, and handing a sheet of foolscap 
to the modern Mecenas. 

“ Vy, if it’s only bloody enough, it’s sure to tell,” 
said Mr. Catnach; and he read as follows :— 
Then he loaded both his pistols, and he went into the 

lane 
Quoth he, “ My jolly banker, you'll ne’er go back again; | 
For, blow me, if I do not put this bullet through your 
wig,- 
Now, dash my buttons, Lill, | hear the rattle of the gig.” 
it was the gig, and no mistake, and the piebald trotting 
borse ; 
The banker he was in it, and the banker’s wife of course. 
They were taking it quite easy, when at the horse’s head 
Stood Slouching Bill, and on the step stood noble Nim- 
ming Ned. 





“Fork out the shiners,” Ned exclaimed, “1 knows they’re 
in your purse, 

Or you shall quickly go to grass,” and he swore a horrid | 
curse. 

The banker took his blunderbuss and suapped it at his 
head, 

But the powder it was wet, aud so he didn’t do for Ned. 

Then Ned he shot the banker dead, and the banker's | 
wife also, 

And Bill and Ned they spent the tin as fast as it would go. | 

But Providence beheld them, though no human eye did 
Ber, 

And very shortly afterwards they hung at Tyburn tree. 

Sing whack fal de riddle, fal de ray! 


. ° . ” ° } 
” J Ve seen you do better, \ ouny England, said 


Mr. Catnach. “ I’ve seen you do better, and I’ve 
seen you do vorse. This ain't spicy enough for 





at Wapping. So here’s Wapping’s wages,—seven | 
and sixpence. But, mark my vords, Young Eng- 


the city, that’s clear, but it may go off decentish | 


o blood about your ballads. I never knowed a 
poet as lasted above the year who didn’t sprinkle 
his lines with more blood and brains than you do. 
Now, Sawney, for a taste of your kevolity !” 

1 submitted to Mr, Catnach’s inspection several 
of my juvenile productions, all which he tossed 
aside with contempt, 

* That ain’t the sort o’ thing at all! Vy that 





"eres seutiment, and scotiment von't sell, Lock 


here,” and he handed me a copy of the Dubsman’s 
Gazette ; “ read that ere desperate burglary, and 
see if you can’t cooper it up into wigorous varse. 
There’s paper. I’m a-going hout on purfessional 
dooty, and shall be back in an hour; never allows 
more for a ballad. So look sharp.” 

I sate down eagerly to work, andalthough the raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones style of composition was 
both new and difficult, I sueceeded beyond expecta- 
tion. I knew that upon this trial my hopes of Mr. 
Catnach’s future patronage depended ; and accord- 
ingly I put my whole soul and shoulder to the wheel. 
After the first stanza or two, I became intensely 


interested in the subject, threw threefold fire into 


my verses, described the repeated blows of the 


| bludgeon in a gush of almost fiendish melody, and 


bespattered each ensanguined strophe with a mix- 
ture of brains and blood. Long before my patron 
returned, | had completed the task, and I now 
placed it in his hands with a feeling of conscious 
triumph. 

Catnach read it with delight. “ That’s the right 
stuff, Sawney !” cried he, pouring out a glass of 
blue ruin for my own peculiar use. ‘“ No snivell- 
ing or sentiment there! It’s worth any two of 
Young England’s trumpery, and not a long chalk 
off Hainsvorth hisself! VU have it printed oft 
this very night, and start the Screamer through 
St. Giles’ with it. There’s ten bob for you; and 
ll give you as much for every bang-up thing of 
the kind you can vork off. Only mind this—no 
sentiment, or ve done with you for ever.” 

Behold, then, at last, the door of fortune opened. 
Inexpressibly gratified, I squeezed the hand of the 
benevolent Catnach ; pocketed the remuneration, 
and went home to dream of new literary triumphs. 





CHAWVTER If, 
The Author meets two eminent Literary Characters. 


] was sitting, one night, in the public room of 
The Three Bells, musing over my third pot of 
heavy, and inventing materials for a work I had 
then in hand—The Lives of Illustrious Literary 
Characters,—when my attention was arrested by 
the entrance of two gentlemen of very singular 
appearance. They entered with a rollicking, roy- 
stering, air, that satisfied me they must have been 
partaking of a fluid more potent, at least, if not more 
real, than “ the nectar which sparkled for Helen ;” 
and throwing themselves down upon the benches 
of the next box, planted their feet upon the table 
before them, and began to beat a tatoo thereupon 
with their heels, keeping time as they whistled, in 
charming unison, a favourite air from Bellini’s 


| Puritani. 
land, you'll run dry werry soon, There ain t enough | 


“What shall it be?” said the taller of the 
strangers ; “‘ stingo, or half-and-half?” 

“ Neither, say 1,” replied his friend. “A glass 
of right Nantz for me. Brandy and water, warm 
with. That is the true Helicon, I have a chap- 
ter to finish for old to-night ; and a hot tum- 
bler will put me all right.” 

A chapter for old ? Some eminent Llite- 
rary geutlemap, no doubt, I pricked up my 
ears. 
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“Driz my kemesa!” said the other, dashing his | You may like, quoth old Mob, the heath; but a fob, 


fist upon the table ; “I never can write but upon 
the raw thing. It stirs the blood in a man’s 
heart ; and I can cut a throat, or pitch a brace of 
swell coves down a well, after a sneaker of gin, as 
pleasantly as I can sliver a salad in July !” 
Another literary character! I began to scruti- 
nize them closely. The last speaker was stout 
and well-formed, with an inclination to corpu- 
lence, fostered, to all appearance, by the repeated 
application of stimulants to the system. 
was florid, and his features well rounded off ; but 
the circumstance of one of his eyes being in deep 


With a ticker and onions gay, Sir— 


_O that is my delight, on a dark and squally night, 





Ven the gemmen is a-leaving the play, Sir. 
With my forks all so fly, in their pockets I ply, 
And none of them so deep is, but I know 
Its depth to a hair, and votever may be there, 

Be it fogle, or fawny, or rhino, 
With my driz kemesa, fake away! 


Holloh, quoth smashing Joe, there’s a game that I know, 
That is worth both your games twice over, 


| A put up job so crank, at a counting-house or bank, 


His face | 


Is the thing that will put a man in clover. 


_ My crowbar, and my glim, and my skeletons so trim, 


mourning, added to a bandit-like exuberance of | 


whisker, gave a general air of ferocity to his ap- 
pearance. 
manner, as strongly to resemble a rope of unusual 
thickness, and terminated, in front, in a noose of 
an extremely significant character. 
was a double breastpin, of very fanciful construc- 
tion, being, in fact, a miniature gallows, the rope 
of which formed the chain that connected the tree 
itself with the mosaic malefactor, which formed 
the minor limb of this graceful personal ornament. 
His vest, again, was held together by buttons that 
were linked to one another by small fac-similes of 
fetters, of the most elaborate workmanship. 

His friend was remarkable for nothing but his 
long hair, and a considerable profusion of mosaic 
jewellery, relieved against an azure satin stock 
and waistcoat. His features had all the interesting 
paleness of active intellect and dissipation, and 


His neckcloth was twisted in such a | 


In his shirt | 





his accent was marked hy the attic graces of | 


Cockaigne, 
“f say, Villiam,” said the latter gentleman, 
after his friend and himself had been provided 


| phical. 


They're passports to till and to strong-box; 
And the cove that stops my vay villuncommongqvickly say, 
That he finds he has got into the wrong box, 
With my driz kemesa, fake away ! 


The common all so free, quoth Sneaking Jeremy, 
Is good for the health and the wind, Sir; 
And ‘tis sweet to fake the cly of a kiddy on the sly, 
And summut therein to find, Sir; 
And the werry best of men might be proud to crack a 
ken,— 
But, vot of that, my pals,— pass the beer, oh, 


| Tis very plain that ve all on Tyburn tree 


Vun day must dance a Bolero, 
With my driz kemesa, fake away! 


’ 


“ Brayvo!” exclaimed the singer's friend, “ you 
take the conceit out of Paul Bedford himself.” 

“ Kim, kim, Chawls, don’t be trying to fawny 
iny famms that way. You can’t dimber damber 
me,” and he flourished his fingers playfully in front 
of his nose. “ But ain’t there wot the critics call a 
fine tone of morality running through that song ’” 

“Certainly. The conclusion is highly philoso- 
Let a man follow what branch of Convey- 


ancing he will, it matters not. The paths of glory 


| lead but to the—” 


with their favourite fluids, and pipes, “I say, | 
the crow-bar and dark-lanthorn shall yet have its 


Villiam, han’t you got no spare idears, as you 
could help a feller to? I’m reg’larly used up. The 
machinery’s vorn out, and the clock vont strike.” 


** Idears ! vy, Chawls, I'd give any money, not 


_ honours. 


“Hexactly! it’s a sad truth. But the genius of 


Romance—romance shall hallow the 


legends of Hounslow and Newgate!” and the 


exceeding two bob and a tizzy, for an idear, [| 


vould. 
They can’t be had at any price.” 

I immediately thought of offering my services, 
but I refrained. 

“Steal, Chawls, my boy—prig, fake away! 
That's the sort of thing ven your own stock runs 
out. By the bye, talking of that, I turned off a 
song for my ‘ Jerry Abershaw’ this morning. Like 
tohear it?” His friend assented. “ No objections, 
Sir, tomy airing my voice a little?” 


But it’s no use makin’ handsome offers. | 


speaker emptied his tambler in the fervour of his 

enthusiasm. A fresh supply was ordered in. 
“T’ve been a-thinking as ‘ow,” said his friend, 

after a pause,—* as ‘ow it won't do for two of us 


to be going any longer on the same beat.” 


' 


“ Quite my sentiments,” replied the other. 


| ’ . ” 
“ We mustn't cut each other’s throats. 


“No, no,—we’ve enough to do cutting other 
people’s. I’m thinking of going into the senti- 
mental line.” 

“ Babble of green fields, eh?” 

“ Something that way. Talk a deal about plea- 


Ihis was addressed to me. “Certainly not,’ ] | sant sunshine, smiling meadows, and gushing 


replied, 
“Vell, you'll chorus me, gentlemen, in course.” 


i 


We bowed assent ; and, clearing his throat, he | 


hegan— 
KETCH ENDS ALL. 
Bing avast, bing avast, my kinchin mort, so fast, 
Bing avast, quoth young Jerry Snitch, Sir; 
My bit of blood for me, and the common all so free, 
And midnight black as piteh, Sir, 
Fora grazier stout and bold, with his pockets full of gold, 
Is a prize that is not so dusty ; 
And with my little pill of lead ’tis I can still 
iis murmurs, if he’s crusty, 
With a driz kemesa—fake away ! 


} 
i 


| 





streams, and sprinkle the page plentifully with 
green leaves. That's always cool and refreshing.” 

“ As soda water after a night at the Finish !” 

“ Precisely. I think that a great deal may be 
made of little children and flowers. They have 
great capabilities,—great capabilities, and will tell 
amazingly after the excitement of the burglaries, 
and assassinations that have been so plentiful of 
late. I'll tell you a plan I have.” 

But I cannot divulge the design of which I was 
then an involuntary auditor,—not so much from 
any delicacy upon that score, as because I mean 
to appropriate it to my own purposes, “ Eteal, 
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prig, fake away!” The hint was excellent, though ' rank foremost among the modern patrons of litera- 


hardly new—to me at least. ; 
What more passed on that particular evening, 
or how I lost sight of the literary strangers, I am 
unable to say. In the morning 1 found myself re- 
posing under the table, a position which,I am totally 


ture. His regular poet had just died from a fit of 
delirium tremens ; my productions were too weli- 
known to render a sample necessary, and accord- 
ingly I was at once crowned with the vacant bays, 
and retained at a liberal fixed salary. I confess 





unable to account for. The amplitude of my dinner | that I was somewhat gratified at being relieved 
will certainly not explain it. I never met them | from the monotony of my former labours. It was 


again ; but, I have no doubt, in my own mind, 
whatever others may think, that they were two very 
well-known popular authors, and very great men. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Success of the Author in the higher Branches of his Profession 


—Becomes a leading public character—Is retained by Mr. | 


| by no means easy to invent new horrors every day 
for the expectant flock of Mr. Catnach, and real 
| ones were of rare occurrence. I felt, too, that my 
| relish for the classics became perceptibly blunted 
| by dwelling perpetually over scenes of blood ; and 
| accordingly I turned with satisfaction to the more 


‘varied field which was now laid open to my steps. 


Warren—Marries, and publishes various popular Works— | In proportion as my style became more figurative 


Hereditary motto of his family. 

Alittle experience soon convinced me that a good 
deal more could be done in London by a fearless 
genius like myself, besidesministering to the literary 
wants of the admirers of Mr. Catnach. I became 
connected with several of the unstamped papers ; 


and as I never gave way to foolish scruples about | 
the accuracy of my facts, I was at all times ready | 


tosupply their columns with abundance of racy 


material. In the dull season, and during the re- | 


cess of Parliament, I could cook up a murder of 
the most atrocious description, with minute and 
harrowing details, to meet the order of an hour: 
and there was not the slightest chance of detection, 
as I always chose the far west of Ireland for my 
locale. A fire that consumed half a city, some- 


where in the Austrian dominions, cost ime less | 
trouble than the lighting of my cigar. LEarth- | 


quakes at Lisbon or Comrie succeeded each other 


with alarming rapidity ; and I remember that an | 
original article of mine, announcing a general | 


insurrection of the tribes who border on the Danube, 
produced a sensible effect upon the transactions of 
the money market. Nor were my exploits con- 


| and classic, I rose in the estimation of the polished 


readers of Mr. Warren, and the sale of countless 
thousands of bottles was sure to follow the appear- 
ance of my chefs d’wucre. Perhaps I may be 
allowed here to insert one of my sonnets, which I 
believe made no inconsiderable sensation at the 


time. 
OTHELLO REDIVIVUS. 


Sweet Desdemona, old Brabantio’s child, 

The gentle lady wedded to the Moor, 

Gave not her heart away, young men, be sure, 
For idle Fancy’s call or passion wild. 

’T was not his form that her young love beguiled, 

Nor yet the dangers that he did endure. 

No! but his swart complexion was the lure,— 
And the white teeth that glistened when he smiled. 
| Would ye then know how lady’s love is won, 

How best their fond affections to command !— 
Lose not a moment, then, but straightway run 

To Warren’s Biackine Orrice, 30, Strand, 

_  Anoint your face with that resplendent bloom, 
And maids will love you till the craek of doom. 





Perhaps the following canzonet, conceived in a 
' more lively vein, may interest the reader. It will 
be observed that the style is very much the same 
_ with that adopted by Shakspere and other writers 





fined entirely to the continent. At home I made | of the Elizabethan era. 
visionary way into the privacy of the most distin- WHO BEATS NATURE! 
guished circles. Neither Lord Melbourne nor the Canst thou wash the Ethiop white ? 
boy Jones were more familiar with the interior of Vain, oh vain, the rash endeavour— 
Buckingham Palace than myself; and at the Empty seas upon him, quite, 
Privy Council I had a constant and unchallenged _ And he’s blacker still than ever! 
seat. The morning prints were but too glad to — a Pap sg , 
purchase my information ; and I prospered in the ip iyettrs in row ae o a. anh 
world to a corresponding degree. To efface the work of Nature. 

Still I did not neglect my older friends. Cat- | Make the European black? 
nach still received a weekly tribute from my muse, | Is thy intellect so barren ! 
(only I had somewhat raised its price ;) and I still | None can do it!—* Paddy Whack ! 
courted the society of the courteous Screamer in | 1m the man See Catt quest Weeren. 
the nearest public-house, whenever accident threw | — pity mai tig a0: bey nag : 
him in my way. This last stroke of policy re- Coals were never half so dark a 
sulted to my material advantage. One day the As the hue that Warren made him. 
grateful youth informed me that Mr. Warren, of! About this time I became acquainted with Mrs. 
the great Blacking establishment, had beckoned | Bantam, the widow of a most respectable and opu- 
him into his shop, and requested to know the name lent poulterer in Cheapside. She was—is, I may 
of the individual of whose poetical talents the say—a magnificent woman, with large, dark, lus- 
Screamer was the daily herald. Jim, having first trous eyes, sometimes melting like those of the 
ascertained that nothing beyond half-a-crown and | gazelle, sometimes glowing like an animated cinder. 
a couple of pots of beer could be extorted in return | 1 met her first at the house of my distinguished 
for the intormation, communicated my name and | friend, Tipsley, well-known as a leading con- 
address ; and to this circumstance I owed my in- | tributer to some of the popular periodicals, Her 
troduction to the man, who certainly js entitled to) two chil lren had just died of the pip, which af- 
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fecting event I celebrated in a little poem, which 


the Countess of Blessington was kind enough to_ 
insert in a late volume of the Keepsake. This | 


little effort of the muse touched the widow’s heart. 
The progress of our courtship was short, but pros- 
perous. No sooner had she abandoned her weeds, 
than I led her to the hymeneal altar. After that 
interesting ceremony—but I draw a curtain over 
the scenes of connubial bliss. 

Shortly, afterwards, I removed with my bride toa 
commodious mansion in a fashionable street, and, 
whilst there, gathered the materials from which I 
have been fortunately enabled to enrich myself and 
the literature of my native country with “ The 
Lives of The Old Clothes Men.” 

The success of the work was complete, and at 
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' once placed me in an honourable position among 
the literati of the day. I was immediately applied 
to by several publishers, to undertake a series of 
other works in all departments of Literature and 
Science, which I am now compiling with my usual 
dexterity. 

Thus, kind reader, I have gone over the principal 
events of my literary career. To those who shall 
follow after me, some such memorial is due ; for I 
wish that one and all should learn and understand 
the full value of the motto which is emblazoned 
upon the shield of the Garbages,—“ Bucca tri- 
UMPHANS,” which may be rendered for the edifica- 
tion of the vulgar thus, 


To HIM WHO SEEKS TO WRITE OR STRIVES TO SPEAK, 
THE FIRST BEST GIFT 18 THIS—-UNBOUNDED CHEEK. 








A ROYAL REVERY ; (with InTERRUPTIONS.) 


“No flattery, boy! an honest man can‘t live by't : 
It is a little sneaking art, which knaves 
Use to cajole and soften fools withal.” 


I. 


Twice five centuries, stern and old, 
Have hallow’d this regal ring of gold ; 
In proud puissance ’t’as nobly braved 
The world enwroth, and was ne’er enslaved ; 
Ne’er was it wrested, never would yield 
To a hostile grasp in the battle-field :— 
But what darkens down the vale! 
Fair maidens and matrons cry and weep, 
Gray reverend sires forsake their sleep, 
And are wringing hands, with hearts that swell, 
To hear and to utter that word—Farewell ! 
—For that soldier there! Can such as he 
Create and share such deep agony ! 
Hark ! hark ! we can hear his tale.— 
“Good bye, sweet wife and children dear ; 
If I should fall in field or fort, 
Your wants who’ll tend !—who’ll dry each tear !— 
The Crown demanding my support '” 
“No, husband dear.””—* No, partner, no : 
Oh, cruel Rule! Why must I die 


That Crown should shine ? Good bye ! Good bye!” | 


“Nay, father! father! do not go.”— 
Wherefore thus do subjects rail ! 
Baron and serf are by duty bound 
To yield their lives for this glorious round : 
It ever was so, must so remain,— 
Tears like theirs are right royal rain,— 
For some mast suffer, and some must faint, 
That the king may feel no slave’s restraint, 
And perish the caitiff who will not bleed 
For that ancient crown in the hour of need ! 
For e’er and ever, 
With nought to sever 
The ship o’ th’ State from this golden helm, 
We will hurl the boast 
On every coast : 
latact is the crown of old England’s realm ! 


Otway. 


II. 


| Rich with the spoil of a thousand lands, 
' Gathered by armies of conqu’ring hands, 
Our throne—superb as the morning sheen 
| When breaking the mountain-peaks between— 
| Feels no strange footstep, knows no dismay, 
| For it change defies, and mocks decay :— 
But what is gathering there !— 
Men withered to scare-crows gaunt and thin ; 
Spectres of children ; a horrid din 
Of chattering jaws ; the fiendish cry 
| Despair sends echoing through the sky :— 
_ What lazar-land or barbarous Thule 
| Overwhelms the happy land We rule ¢ 
| Hark! hark! one tells of the care.— 
“ We starve :—yet of our native soil 
Some spot is ours to yield us bread ; 
With hands to earn, denied the toil, 
Idle, oppressed, and famished, 
Moulder we piece-meal longer !—-Nay ! 
Nature’s first law our want renews, 
Who has must share, who holds must lose ; 
Right, grappling Might, sweeps thrones away.” 
*Sdeath ! and so far do they dare ¢ 
Whence spring these murmurs! Make We the woe t— 
Sacred for ages from foreign foe 
Our throne hath been ; what Power comes now 
To dash the diadem from our brow ! 
_—-Beware ! we hold death in fee to sweep 
Town, hill, plain, valley, and mountain steep ; 
_ At our command armed warriors rise, 
| And Havoe shrieks along the skies ! 
Humble and loyal 
To true blood-royal, 
_ Are Our anchor-flukes—-the realm’s renown ; 
And long may flourish 
Dear thoughts that nourish 
The Right Divine of the wonarch’'s crown ' 
J. A. O, 
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THE NURSERY AND POPULAR RHYMES AND TALES OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND.* 


Tax works enumerated below are made up of 
things which must be ever welcome and delightful, 
were it but for the memory of the time when the 
child drank them in from lips of love, or listened to 
them on its nurse’s knee, in the tender dawn of its 





budding faculties,—ever welcome to the heart while 
warmth or freshness remains within it. Nay, more, | 
we are persuaded that the very rudest of these | 
jingles, tales, and rhymes, possess a strong imagin- | 
ation-nourishing power; and that in infancy and 
early childhood a sprinkling of ancient nursery lore 
is worth whole cart-loads of the wise saws and mo- 
dern instances which are now as duly and carefully 
concocted, by experienced litterateurs, into instruc- 
tive tales for the spel/ing public, as are works of 
entertainment for the reading public. The adult 
is cunning. He seizes all the light amusing books 
for himself; and leaves the didactic, dull, and 
utilitarian to the juveniles. Yet distant be the day 
when “ Useful Knowledge,” which is making Scy- 
thian inroads into all the primrose paths of fancy, 
shall seriously invade the nursery ; and not content 
with expelling fairies, brownies, ghosts and gob- 
lins, Nixies, Pixies, Jack o' Lanterns, and Water 
Kelpies, also put to rout Jack the Giant Queller, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and Tom Thumb ; not 





sparing even Cock Robin, or the Wee Croodlin 
Doo. There appears some danger of such a catas- 
trophe in these improved days, when all the sciences 
are taught to all ages in wondrous tiny manuals ; 
and when Lady Lovechild and Tommy Goodchild 
regularly put forth Lilliputian Codes of Minor 
Morals, in place of the dear old chap-books of 
tale, romance, marvel, and ballad-story, which— 


Nourish’d imagination in our youth. 


Upon anything like these no modern English or 
American writer longer ventures ; and the Ameri- 
cans in particular deal by wholesale in juvenile 
literature, composed upon the principle of cram- | 
ming the memory and starving the imagination. 

Without an early and ample initiation into the | 
wild, fanciful, and romantic lore of the old nursery, 
we will venture to affirm that there has never been 
a great poet. It were not too much to affirm that 
there never can be one. What command over the 
shadowy hosts of the middle-age mythology is dis- 
played by Shakspere, whose dramas are also richly | 
studded with snatches of popular old songs, tales, 
and rhymes! Milton, Dryden, Gray, Collins, | 
Chatterton, Akenside, Goldsmith, Burns, Scott, 
Southey, Leyden, Hogg, the great and the small 
who deserve the name of poet, display the same 
love for the wild tales, and fire-side rhymes and 








* 1.“ The Popular Rhymes and Fire-side Stories and 
Amusements of Scotland.” By Robert Chambers. Edin- 
burgh: Chambers, 

I. “ The Nursery Rhymes of England.” Collected 
and Edited by James Orchard Halliwell. London: John 
Russel] Smith. 


IL], * Green's Little Songs for Little People.” 





stories, which form the traditional lore of their 
respective countries. Some of the greatest of these 
men have acknowledged in this the first source of 
their inspiration, and their deep obligations to the 
kind grandam or ancient nurse, who— 

Told their wondering boyhood legends store ;— 


or chanted the rueful ballad; ever and anon 
bursting into the merry nonsensical jingle, which 
charmed her more infantile auditors. Now, alas! 
no respectable nurse, albeit of “ the North Coun- 
trie,” will conclude a story of ghost, or fay, or en- 
chantment, without the precautionary admonition, 
* But now bairns, ye ken this is a’ havers about 
the #ed-Etin and Jock and the Bean. There’s nae 
ghaists nor fairies, giants nor water-kelpies, now- 
a-days, when the Gospel is so rife in the land, and 
the schoolmaster abroad,—sae ye maunna tell your 
mamma I telled ye ony o' that daftlike nonsense ye 


plague me for, when ye should be sleeping, or else 


learning your phrenology, and your geology, and 
astronomy carritches.” Nurse’s pupils, if good for 
anything, are not likely to need her sage admoni- 
tions ; nor to hold each strange tale the less “ de- 
voutly true,’ for her warnings. Children are 
never sceptical till they are beginning to be cor- 
rupted, 

‘or the above reasons, and others equally con- 
clusive, we conceive the rising generation and its 
friends much indebted to those gentlemen who have 
directed their time and talents to the conservation 
of ournursery and popular rhymes andtales ; which, 
especially in the present rapid change of manners, 
and amidst the great aggregates of population in 
modern cities, are in imminent danger of being lost. 


| But we owe them gratitude on other grounds. Be- 
sides the over-wise dull books written for children, 


it has become a fashion of late, in compliance with 
a vicious and debased public taste, to travesty the 
inost exquisite and precious gems of our early 


_ popular literature, and the sweetest and tenderest 


morsels of our nursery lore. The talents of clever 
artists have been employed in embellishing these 
cold-blooded mockeries with ludicrous caricatures ; 
as if starving the infant imagination and nar- 
rowing the heart were the set purpose with one class, 


and the depravation of the moral sensibilities of 


childhood the object of another. If, with Scott, we 
would not give “ one tear shed over Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood for all the benefit to be derived from a hun- 
dred histories of Jemmy Goodchild,’—what shall 
we think of the child who could enjoy a mocking 
parody of, for instance, The Babes in the Wood, with 
its caricature cuts, save that it was likely to grow 
up with a cold and mean disposition, without one ge- 
nerous impulse orennobling feeling ; that “the child 
would be father to the man,” and probably come to, 
and well deserve, the gallows. In proportion, 
therefore, to the detestation which we feel for the 
irreverent attemptsof the sneerers to debase and ridi- 
cule the nursery and popular traditional literature, 
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do we esteem every earnest attempt that is made 
to preserve, purify, and diffuse its venerable 
relics among children. This each of the works 
before us is calculated to do in no mean degree’; 
though we naturally, if not also nationally, give 
the preference to Mr. R. Chambers’ cheap and un- 
pretending book. This gentleman originally turn- 
ed his attention to this subject because he loved it ; 
and he has long had opportunities of studying it, 
and of increasing his stores from good sources, 
His work first appeared in 1826, and since then no 
opportunity of adding to and improving it has been 
lost. It has thus become a volume for the literary 
antiquary, as well asa manual for the nursery and 
ingle-neuk. Mr. Halliwell has either been greatly 
indebted to the contemporary work of Chambers, 
or, as is as probable, there is a very remarkable 
coincidence between the tales, rhymes, games, and 
frolics of the children of England and those of 
Scotland. They are, indeed, often identical, or 
merely rariorum editions. The affinity of both to 
the German popular tales and rhymes is as re- 
markable ; though it does not lie in the way of the 
present collectors to trace the rhymes and stories 
they give to their first source ; or to determine which 
may claim the honour of being the original. Whe- 
ther Whittington’s cat was really an Asiatic puss ; 
or the Frog-wooer a German, and not a Scottish 
prince ; whether, in reality, Jack, commonly called 


the Giant-Killer, and Master Thomas Thumb, | 


“ actually landed in England from the same war- 
ships which brought over Hengist and Horsa, and 
Ebba the Saxon,” they leave, with a hundred other 
moot points, to the learned antiquary, never once 
adverting to such topics. John Leyden imagined 
that many of the Scottish popular stories must 
have been common to the Norman-French, from 
whom both the English and Scotch may have derived 
them. The Normans, again, brought them from 
Scandinavia. But the cold north was assuredly 
not the sole birth-place, or cradle, of these fanciful 
fables and legends. The origin and history of 
Tom Thumb alone, alias Tom a Lyn, alias Tamlane, 
alias Daumerling, Thumbling, Tommel-finger, &c. 
&c., would fill volumes ere it could be determined 
whether we should, with the learned Hearne, accept 
him as king Edgar's page ; or, with Southey, trace 
his origin to the mysteries of Indian mythology, 
which are conjectured to have an especial con- 
nexion with his adventure with the cow. The in- 
mates of the nursery have enough to interest them 
in the bold adventures and daring pranks of the 
tiny hero of large ambitions, without troubling 
themselves about his genealogy ; and neither do 
the latest caterers for the Nursery, Messrs. Cham- 
bers and Halliwell, concern themselves with sach 
profound affairs. 

Mr. Chambers remarks, that his collection will 
enable inquirers in France, Holland, and Germany, 
to ascertain the identity of ourtales andrhymes with 
theirs, and Mr. Halliwell is entitled to make the 
sane assumption. We cannot say that either of these 
gentlemen have, in every instance, nicely balanced 
the relative value of the pieces they have selected. 
Mr. Chambers’ large collection of rhymes on places, 
will, probably, have very little interest out of Scot- 
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land; while his nursery rhymes, and the rhymes 





connected with natural objects, old usages, and 
superstitions, must, we think, strongly interest and 
delight the whole Teutonic family. If not in every 
instance literally the common property of all its 
tribes, they are in spirit, and often in form, close 
of kin, or a common stock. 

Betvveen many of the popular rhymes of Eng- 
land and Scotland, there is not merely coincidence, 
but absolute identity—the only differences being 
the dialect, and slight verbal modifications, The 
editions of Mr. Chambers seem to us, in general, 
the best—principes ; though among the endless 
oral readings there are some which we consider 
better than his. As, for example, the well-remem- 
bered vituperation of truants from school, which 
sticks to our memory, as :— 

Truan, truan trettibus, 
Where shall I get you ! 
Round about the nettle-bus 
Playing shoogie-shew. 

In the same column with this, occurs other 
rhymes, of which there are different and better oral 
editions. Thus— 

The mune shines bright, 
And the stars gie a licht, 


Ye’ll see to kiss a bonny lass 
At ten o’clock at night, 


is more generally and better rendered— 
Ye canna kiss a bonny lass— 


darkness being ever favourable to love-stealths. 
Of an elegant poetical riddle which Mr. Halliwell 
gives, but which he does not seem to know means 
a star, he entirely misses the point, from not know- 
ing what is referred to :— 

I had a little sister, they called her Peep, Peep, 

She waded the waters deep, deep, deep ; 

She eclimb’d the mountains high, high, high, 

Poor little creature, she wanted an eye | 


Mr, Chambers has the true version, which is— 
And, poor little creature, she has but one eye ! 


Some of the Scotch rhyming riddles, by the way, 
are rather poetical, as this of mist :— 

Banks fou’, braes fou’, 

Gather ye a’ the day ye’ll no gather your neives fou’. 
And of high wind :— 


Arthur o’ Bower has broken his bands, 
And he’s come roarin’ ower the lands ; 
The king of Scots and a’ his power, 
Canna turn Arthur o’ Bower. 


There are several rhymes, both Scottish and 
English, formed upon this one,—which, by the way, 
as probably refers to a river in flood causing inun- 
dation, as to a high wind. 

But the most poetical of the Scotch rhymes are 
the lullabies, and those meant to knit the affections 
of children to birds and beautiful insects. The 
robin is the sacred bird of the north of Europe ; 
and the wren, from its minute and beautiful form, 
and alert and lively motions, is not less a favourite. 
Among the birds which it is considered unlucky to 
molest, are— 

The laverock and the lintie, 
The robin and the wren ; 

And if ye harry their nest, 
Yell never thrive agen. 
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Mr. Chamlers supposes that the stone-chat is ' Dr. John Leyden, in the notes to his edition of The 


exempted from the pains and penalties of harry- 


ing, in consequence of the rhyming malediction put | 


into its bill, on those who molest its nest or young : 
but we fear that he is mistaken; and that the stone- 
chat, with the yellow-hammer, is still considered 
quite as fair game as a pyot or @ crow. By the 
way, his rhyme on the yellow-hammer is not the 
best edition, which, if we remember aright, in de- 
scribing the mysterious nature of the bird, goes 
thus :— 
Half a paddock, half a taed, 
Half a yellow yorlin, 
Sucks a drap o’ the diel’s blude, 
Every May mornin’. 

The lady-bird—as often prosaically called by the 
children of England the /ady-cow—is a universal 
favourite in every country, probably from the ex- 
treme beauty of its colours, which makes this chaf- 
fer more resemble the brilliant insects of tropical 
countries than the slaty and russety tribes of north- 
ern latitudes. The children in Scotland throw up 
the lady-bird, singing— 

Lady, Lady Landers, 
Flee away to Flanders. 


In Jamieson’s Dictionary, rariorum versions of | 


many of our popular rhymes are to be found ; and 
these Mr. Chambers has, in general, adopted as the 
best. 

In addressing the lady-bird, the children of 
Yorkshire sing 

Lady-cow, lady-cow, fly thy way home, 

Thy house is on fire, and thy children all gone, 

All but one, that ligs under a stone ; 

Ply thee home, lady-cow, ere it be gone. 

These rhymes are certainly borrowed from those 
addressed by the German children to the Marien- 
Wiirmchen ; of one of which there is an elegant 


_Complaynt of Scotland, mentions this tale, which, 
in The Complaynt, is entitled, The Wolf of the 
World’s End. ¥rom his own recollection of the 
story, probably first heard in childhood in his na- 
tive village of Denholm, he relates— 
I have heard fragments of songs repeated, in which 
the ‘ Well of the Warldis End’ is mentioned, and de- 
| nominated ‘ the well Absalom,’ and ‘the canl/d weil sae 
| weary.’ According to the popular tale, a lady is sent 
| by her stepmother to draw water from the well of tie 
_ world’s end. She arrives at the well, after encounter. 
| ing many dangers ; but soon perceives that her adven- 
tures have not reached a conclusion. A frog emerges 
| from the well, and before it suffers her to draw water, 
| obliges her to betroth herself to the monster, under the 
| penalty of being torn to pieces. The lady returns safe ; 
but at midnight the frog-lover appears at the door, and 
demands entrance, according to promise, to the great 
consternation of the lady and her nurse. 
* Open the door, my hinnie, my heart, 
| Open the door, mine ain wee thing ; 
And mind the words that you and I spak 
Down in the meadow, at the well-spring.’ 
| The frog is admitted, and addresses her— 
* Take me up on your knee, my dearie, 
Take me up on your knee, my dearie ; 
And mind the words that you and I spak 
At the cauld well sae weary.’ 
| The frog is finally disenchanted, and appears as a prince, 
| in his original form.” 
_ In the German tale of the Grimms, the en- 
chanted Prince sings— 
“ Open the door, my Princess dear ; 
Open the door to thy true-love here ; 
And mind the words that you and I said, 
By the fountain cool in the greenwood shade.” 
The result of the adventure is the same as in the 
Scottish story. The Germans have another pretty 
tale of this kind, called, by Mr. Taylor, “ Cherry 
the Frog-Bride.” Three Princes, brothers, are 





' 








translation in the dear Gammer Grethel of Mr.'Tay-  ¢ach in love with Cherry, whom the spite of an old 
lor,—most dear to the inmates of the Nursery ;— , Woman, who was a fairy, turns into a frog. The 
and another in Howitt’s Domestic Life of the Ger- Youngest, and the successful lover, in the course of 
mans. In the Scotch and English editions this is adventures, comes to The Bridge at the World’s 
song is sadly curtailed of its fair proportions ; so, | End, and the poor frog enables him to accomplish 
for the sake of the little folks, and auld langsyne, ; the many impossible tasks imposed on him,—is 
we shall copy out Mr. Taylor’s translation—which | finally disenchanted, found to be a prodigy of 
is peculiarly sweet. beauty, and married to him. In the Scotch tale of 
Lady-bird! Lady-bird ! pretty one ! stay : iW hippety Stourie there is an almost exact coinci- 
Come sit on my finger, 80 happy and gay; dence with the German story of Rumpel-Stilts- 
With me shall no mischief betide thee ; Ken. As the German edition is the more elegant 
No harm would I do thee, no foeman is near : of the two, we shall give it as a specimen, leaving 
ee eT oe halle ee’ our readers to contrast it with the indigenous 
Ledy-bird | Lady-bird ! fly away home, Whippety Stourie, as found in Mr. Chambers— 
Thy house is a-fire, thy children will roam; | ern STE ae REN, 
List ! list ! to their cry and bewailing : By the side of a wood, in a country a long way off, 
The pitiless spider is weaving their doom, ran a fine stream of water; and upon the stream there 
Then, Lady-bird ! Lady-bird ! fly away home, | stood a mill. The miller’s house was close by, and the 
Hark ! hark! to thy children’s bewailing. ag. Saye gi nge . very Wy 00 —-. 
. , : ; ain 3 : , er, V irewd and clever; and the 
Thy wolghtoars ae tote ay =— be so proud tin, that he one day told the 
With them shall no peril betide thee; eon pny Bags = or ome vy hunt in the 
They'll love thee, and guard thee from danger or care, yy 4): we aughter pS q oe oa of straw. 
And all for a peep at thy winglets so fair, . & was very fond of money; and when he 


tyr heard the miller’s boast, his greediness was raised, and 
Those beautiful winglets beside thee. he sent for the girl to be brought before him. Then he 
The Frog-Prince, of which Mr. Chambers has | led her to a chamber in his palace where there was a 


given us a good edition, under the title of The | great heap of straw; and gave her a spinning-wheel, and 
Walle o' the World's End, is identical with the | 4,“ All this must be spun into gold before morning, as 
German tale, The Frog-Prince, given by the | you love your life.” it was in vain that the poor maiden 


- : , , said that it was only a silly boast of her father, for that 
learned Brothers Grimm, and by the ingenious | ghe could do no such thing as spin straw into gold; the 


Mr, Taylor, in the aforesaid Gammer Grethel, , chamber door was logked, and she was left alone, 
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She sat down in one corner of the room, and began to 
bewail her hard fate; when on a sudden the door opened, 
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When the queen heard this she jumped for joy, and as 
soon as her little friend came, she sat down upon her 


and a droll-looking little man hobbled in, and said, throne, and called all her court round to enjoy the fun; 


“Good morrow to you, my good lass, what are you 
weeping for!” “ Alas!” said she, “I must spin this 
straw into gold, and I know not how.” “ What will 
you give me,” said the hobgoblin, “ to do it for you!” 


her word, and sat himself down to the wheel, and whis- 
tled and sang, 
* Round about, round about, 

Lo and behold! 

Reel away, reel away, 

Straw into gold!” 
And round about the wheel went merrily; the work was 
quickly done, and the straw was all spun into gold. 

When the king came and saw this, he was greatly 

astonished and pleased; but his heart grew still more 
greedy of gain, and he shut up the poor miller’s daughter 


and the nurse stood by her side with the baby in her 
arms, as if it was quite ready to be given up. Then the 


little man began to chuckle at the thoughts of having the 
_ poor child, to take home with him to his hut in the woods; 
« My necklace,” replied the maiden. He took her at | 
it Joun!” asked she. “ No Madam !” 
_“ No Madam !” 
your name be Rumpst-sTi.ts-KEN !” said the lady, slily. 
'“ Some witch told you that ! some witch told you that !” 
| cried the little man, and dashed his right foot in a 

so deep into the floor, that he was forced to lay hold of 


and he cried out, “ Now, lady, what is a5 oy r’ “Is 
“Is it Tom t” 


“Is it Jemuy!” “ Itis not.” “ Can 


it with both hands to pull it out. 

Then he made the best of his way off, while the nurse 
laughed, and the baby crowed; and all the court jeered 
at him, for having had so much trouble for nothing; and 


_said, “ We wish you a very good morning, and a merry 








again with a fresh task. Then she knew not what to do, feast, M R. RuMPEL- STILTS-KEN "9 


and sat down once more > et but the dwarf soon One takes more interest in the Scotch Whip- 
opened the door, and said, “ Whiat will you give me to 





ee 


do your task!” “ The ring on my finger,” said she. So | pety Stourie, since Sir Walter Scott fancied in Miss 
her little friend took the ring, and began to work at the | Edgeworth, when he first saw her, the semblance 
wheel again, and whistled and sang, | of that most alert and benevolent fairy dame. The 
ee about, | Irish have a mutilated version of this tale. 
Reel away, reel away, | We are disappointed at Mr. Chambers giving 
Straw into gold!” ” | us no Scottish version of Cinderella, as we are cer- 
one before mens aha ome ane. —— | tain there is one extant ; for we can still remember 
e king was greatly delighted to see all this glitter- | 4), rning of the fairy bird. wh 
ing treasure; but still he had not enough; so he took the | 7 nea : ed off Prag. " a. the enamoured 
miller’s daughter to a yet larger heap, and said, “ All - Fsaes Care ‘lippi ° ——— 
this must be spun to-night; and if it is, you shall be my . ae fit, aud nippit fit, , 
queen.” As soon as she was alone the dwarf came in, Ww Jehind the young Prince rides, 
and said, “ What will you give me to spin gold for you hile bonny fit, and little fit, 
this third time?” “TI have nothing left,” said she. Beneath the caudron hides. 
“ Then say you will give me,” said the little man, “ the | In the inetrical story of Catskin, Mr. Halliwell 
first little child that you may have, when you are queen.” | gives something between the German tale of that 
" pe ~~ never e" thought the eel 5 aged "name, and the genuine Cinderella, which, as a Nur- 
and as she Knew no other way to get her task done, she — a , , 
said she would do what he asked. Round went the | wid oe gene “s — ye — fa sarope. 
wheel again to the old séng,and the mannikin once more , © Neer the name of shen-£'utte it is ound in the 
spun the heap into gold. The king came inthe morning, collection of the brothers Grimm. It is known 
and, finding all he wanted, was forced to keep his word; | among the Welsh, the Poles, the Danes, the Servians, 
— — the miller’s daughter, and she really be- | and, in short, to every nation; and the celebrated 
e n. | wy : ; : : 

At the birth of her first little child she was very glad, | Neapolitan Collection of Nureery Tales, the “ Pen- 
and forgot the dwarf, and what she had said. But one | tamerone,” a production of the sixteenth century, 
day he came into her room, where she was sitting play- | has the Cexnertola. The genuine Scottish oral 
ing with her baby, and put her in mind of it. Then she | edition would be desirable, and, we daresay, may 
grieved sorely at her misfortune, and said she would give | .+i]] be easily recovered. Like the memory of A 
him all the wealth of the kingdom if he would let her | d oes a 1] fi in tala off the Nien 
off, but in vain; till at last her tears softened him, and ere. we ery ° — ’ ta 7S 4 the low we 
he said, “ I will give you three days’ grace, and if dur- | districts of Perthshire and Stirlingshire, of which 
ng, time you tell me my name, you shall keep your | the heroine, by name Aate Ji-Prats,* was an exact 
child.” j 

“a counterpart of the great Thomas Thumb, with a 

Now the queen lay awake all night, thinking of all the | dash of Tack the Gieut-Killer: though her ’ rodigies 
odd names that she had ever heard; and she sent mes- | . ‘ late 8 ae 
sengers all over the land to find up new oues. The next | Were all performed by strategy, and the aid of 
day the little man came, and she began with Timortuy, that enchanted bird-counsellor who plays so im- 
Ichanop, Bensamin, JEREMIAH, and all the names she portant a part in such tales. The monstrous 
could remember; but to all and each of them he said, | giant or ogre against whom Kate was pitted, among 

Madam! that is not my name. | oti tes coal h mmands her to bring hit 

The second day she began with all the comical names | °*"®* aperwrs ae, 8 » Iemoy 
she could hear of, Banpy-Less, Hunxcu-nack, Croox- | @ riddle full of water from some enchanted well, 
SHANKS, and so on; but the little gentleman still said to | probably that at the Warld's End ; and she is in 
every oue of them,“ Madam! that is not my name.” | despair, until the bird sings— 

The third day one of the messengers came back, and | un Stuff wi’ fog [moss] and clem wi’ clay, 
said, “ psnappecnee two days without hearing of any other | And then ye’ll carry the water away. 
hames; but yesterday, as | was climbing a high hill, | . llect 1i bes 
among the A so of led hr i the fox dy a at The gaint Wap, We Sees ing ife; 
bid each other good night, I saw a little hut; and be- | and he had, besides, as an alarum-clock, a coverlet 
fore the hut burnt a fire; and round about the fire a | to his bed, studded with bells ; so that Kate III- 
funny little dwarf was dancing upon one leg and singing, | Prats found it impossible to cut off his head, or 

Se me Sak EE ee ' steal the keys of the castle—we forget which— 
Merrily I'll dance and sing, : until she one day ingeniously stuffed the bells with 
For next day will a stranger bring. boiled bread and milk. 
Little does my lady dream —-_--- ———— ° 
* J1!-Prats—mi«chierou:, clever tricke, 


- 
Rumpel--tilte-key jo me rame ' | 
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There is also, as we can remember, a Scottish | baldry has no legitimate claim of naturalization in 
oral edition of the nearly universal “ Beauty and | a well-regulated nursery. 
the Beast,” with its fine moral, and true philosophy. Some of the songs which Mr. Chambers has 
The Fairies, no longer known in the English Nur- | given, if they do not properly belong to the Nur- 
sery, and beginning to be forgotten at Scottish | sery, are, at least, béautiful, and not otherwise ex- 
rural firesides, still act a conspicuous part in the | ceptionable. Among the snatches of song which he 
fanciful popular tales of Germany. Witches are | has given, asa child’s, is “ Cock up your Beaver,” 
happily everywhere banished, or nearly so, though | which is, if we recollect aright, one of Grizell Bail- 
a few monkish or witch charms are remembered, | lie’s songs for mature age. Apropos to another of 
and sometimes repeated in sport. The following these songs—Sir Walter Scott, when the exciting 
rhyme, to make the butter come if the process of | news burst upon Europe that Buonaparte had 
churning is tardy, is still familiar in England. It | miraculously escaped from Elba, and was march- 
must be repeated three times :-— | ing on to Paris in great force, began a letter toa 
Come, butter, come, | friend with this snatch of song which Mr. Cham- 
Come, butter, come! — _bers gives as a Jacobite rhyme :— 
re rig taggin oe | Some say the deil’s dead, the deil’s dead, the deil’s dead; 
Cates, uae, can 4 . | Some say the deil’s dead, and buried in Kirkaldy; 
’ Some say he’s risen again, risen again, risen again, 
The Shetlanders, among other charms, have one | Some say he’s risen again,and danced the Highland laddie. 
to cure the ringworm ; and in Scotland it is still; Mr. Halliwell has a few good political and sa- 
quite customary for children, before taking a tirical rhymes, though they be not very appro- 
mounting leap, to say,—= | priate to the Nursery. Nay, Mr. Halliwell occa- 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, | sionally treats his readers to a matrimonial satire as 
Haud the horse till I loup on; /a Nursery song ——The Reformers and Puritans 
though they may not be aware of the signifi- | had their revenge for the satires of the Cavaliers 
cance of the rhyme, which is taken from a charm | and Jacobites in the game of the Confessional ; 
known in many parts of England :— | which is played by shadows on the wall. Of the 








Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, | words which accompanied the playful skirmish 
Guard the bed that I lie on! of the shadowy fingers, Mr. Halliwell gives us two 
Four corners to my bed, versions. This is the Oxfordshire one, and the 


Four angels round my head ; 
One to watch, one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away. 


The late Sir Humphrey Davy, when a boy, was 
taught to repeat the subjoined rhyme, as a charm — 
against the cramp :— | 


' briefest :-— 

Father, O father, I’m come to confess. 

Well, my daughter, well! 

Last night I call’d the cat a beast. 

Shocking, my daughter, shocking! 

What penance? my father, what penance? 
What penance! my daughter, what penance! 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, ease us, I beg, What penance shail I do? 


The Devil has tied aknot on my leg ; 


Crosses three + + + we make to ease us: . Hiss — . 7 

Two for the robbers, and one for Christ Jesus. | We finish with the penance of the Kentish ver- 
. ‘ | 3 . 

Some of the rhymes which Mr, Chambers has | 5108 :-— 


Kiss me three times. 

Oh! but I can’t! 

Oh! but you must! 

Oh ! but I can’t, &e., ad Jib. 
Well, what must be must, 
So kiss, kiss, kiss, and away. 


set down as puerile, or as stark nonsense-verses, 
are, in fact, old charms ; which, by the way, does | 
not quite prove their sense. | 

Though we allow all the lullabies, and a few | 
songs adapted to young children, to the exclusive | 
use of the Nursery, there is not much propriety | The lullabies of the English Nursery are very 
in inserting every snatch of ballad or song, his- | inferior in poetical spirit to a few of those of Scot- 
torical, comic, and even amatory, and not over | land ; though the entire class of the Bye, Baby Bun- 
delicate, which lively nurse-maids may have in- | ten; Hush aby, Baby; Hey, my Kitten, &c., &c., are 
troduced into their sanctuaries. In this style we | much the samein both countries. Mr. Chambers’ 
find, in Mr. Halliwell’s book, corrupted or muti- | collection is, however, peculiarly rich in sweet Scot- 
lated versons of Old King Cole, When good King | tish lullabies. There is also one beautiful little 
Arthur ruled the land, The Jew’s Daughter, and song, deseribed as a north-country song, in Mr. 
in a more objectionable style, There was a Little | Halliwell’s collection, which deserves its place, 
Man, and he wooed a Little Maid, and even songs though we had it lately in Howitt’s Visits to Re- 
from farces of no greatantiquity, and without merit | markable Places :— 


of any sort. Some of these things are the catches of Says t’ auld man tit oak tree, 
grown people ; others mere vulgarities, as this— | Young and lusty was I when I kenn’d thee ; 
and the list might easily be extended :— | | was young and lusty, I was fair and clear, 


Young and lusty was I mony a lang year; 
But sair fail’d am I, sair fail’d now, 
Sair fail’d am I sen I kenn’d thou. 
Among the finest of the lullabies given by Mr. 
Chambers, is the following, taken from Johnson’s 
Aaron said unto Moses, Musical Museum,and which, both from internal and 
Let's sit down and fuddle our noses. other evidence, is not unlikely to have been either 
Now, this kind of stable-vard rigmarole or ri- | written or, more probably, improved by Burns :— 


Says Moses to Aaron, 
That fellow’s a-swearing ; 
Says Aaron to Moses, 
He’s drunk I supposes. 





























O ean ye sew cushions, | 
Can ye sew sheets, 
Can ye sing, Ba-loo-loo, 
When the bairnie greets ? 
And hee and ba, birdie, 
And hee and ba, lamb ; 
And hee and ba, birdie, 
My bonnie lamb ! 
Hee O, wee O, 
What wad I do wi’ you? 
Black is the life 
That I lead wi’ you. 
Ower mony 0° you, 
Little for to gie you ; 
Hee O, wee O, 
What wad I do wi’ yon? 
There is no question of the authorship of the 
following rhyme, which was sent by the poet, when 


s 


filled with melancholy forebodings as to the fate 
of his orphan children, to his friend Mrs, Dun- 





lop — 
Oh that I had ne’er been married, 
I wad never had nae care ; 
Now I've gotten wife and bairns, 


And they ery, Crowdie ! ever mair. 


Anee crowdie, twice crowdie, | 

Three times crowdie in a day ; 

(iin ye crowdie mickle mair, | 

Ye'll crowdie a’ my meal away. 

The equestrian and manipulative sports of the | 
Scottish Nursery, when the performers are still 

mere infants, and their steed either papa’s foot or | 

the nurse’s knee, are not only lively and amusing, | 

hut, in their accompaniments of song and music, | 


not a little poetical. We find the following spe- 
cimen in Chambers’ work, which, in this depart- 
ent, is both copious and select :-— 

The old-fashioned Seottish nurses were rich in ex- 
pedients for amusing infants. No sooner had the first 
faint dawn of the understanding appeared, than the | 
faithful attendant was ready to engage it with some 
practical drollery, so as to keep it in good humour, and 
exercise the tender faculties. One of the first whimsi- 





i make them go quickly up and down and over each | 
other, saying the following appropriate verses :— 
This is Willie Walker, and that’s Tam Sim, 
Hie ca’d him to a feast, and he ea’d him ; 
And he sticket him wi’ the spit, and he sticket lim, 
{nd he ower him, and he ower him. 
And he ower him, and he ower him, &c. 
Till day brak. 
Or the following— 
“ Feetikin, feetikin, 
When will ye gang ”” 
“ When the nichts turn short 
And the days turn lang, 
Ill toddle and gang, toddle and gang,” Ac. 
Arms as well as legs were sometimes taken into these | 
‘tthe jocularities ; and then the following verses were 
used :-— 
The doggies gaed to the mill, 


This way and that way ; 
They took a lick out o’ this wife’s pock, | 
And a lick out o’ that wife’s pock, 
And a loup in the lead, and a drink of the dam, 


And gaed hame walloping, walloping, walloping, Ac. 


finitations of mechanical operations were—and 
are, frequent in the Nursery; the child to x 
amused being himself either a principal character | 
or an actor in the drama. One operation is the 


TALES OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 





uurse shoeing the child as a horse, repeating, while 
Le wle of the little foot is quic kly patted — 


“ John Smith, fallow fine, 
Can you shoe this horse o’ mine ?” 
“ Yes, sir, and that I can, 
As weel as ony man ! 
There’s a nail upon the tae, 
To gar the powny speel the brae ; 
There's a nail upon the heel, 
To gar the powny pace weel ; 
There’s a nail and there's a brod, 
There’s a horsie wee! shod, 

Weel shod, weel shod,” &e. 


The English editions of this are not so minute in 
details, though the sport is the same. One brisk 
equestrian rhyme is interpolated by Mr. Chambers 
with the adult satirical song of Supple Sandy ; 
which seems no improvement. In fact, Mr. Cham- 
bers has clashed three distinet Nursery riding-songs 
as one, and clapped Supple Sandy in the midst of 
them. But they are each excellent. 

Chick ! my naggie, 

Chick ! my naggie, 

How many miles to Aberdaigy ? 
Right and eight, and other eight, 
Try to win there wi’ candle-light. 





I had a little pony, 
They ca’d it Dapple Grey ; 
1 lent it to a lady, 
To ride a mile away. 
She whipt it, she lash’d it, 
She ca’d it ower the brae ; 
1 winna lend my pony mair, 
Though a’ the ladies pray. 
The catty rade to Dasselet, 
To Passelet, to Passelet ; 
The catty rade to Passelet, 
Upon a harrow tine, O. 
"Twas on a weety Wednesday, 
Wednesday, Wednesday ; 
“Twas on a weety Wednesday, 
] miss’d it aye sin syne, O. 

In the following case, it will be observed that the fun 
cousists in a commencement with slow and graceful 
riding, degenerating into the gallop of a huckster’s don- 
key :— 

This is the way the ladies ride, 
Jimp and sma’, jimp and sma’! 
This is the way the gentlemen ride, 
Trotting a’, trotting a’ ! 
This is the way the cadgers ride, 
Creels and a’ ! creels and a’! ! creels and a’ 
The following explains its own theatrical character : 


I got a little manikin, I set him on my thoomikin ; 

| saddled him, I bridled him, and sent him to the 
tooniken ; 

1 coffed a pair o’ garters, to tie his little hosiken ; 


| I coffed a pocket-napkin to dight his little nosiken ; 


i sent him to the garden, to fetch a pund o’ sage, 
And fand him in the kitehen-neuk, kissin’ little Madge ‘ 


The following very sweet lullaby is new to us, 


_and is given by Mr. Chambers as from the West 


of Scotland :— 


Ba, wee birdie, birdie, 
Ka, wee birdie, croon 3 

The ewes are awa’ to the siller parks, 
The kye’s amang the broom ; 

The wee bits o’ yowes to the heathery knowes, 
They ‘ll no be back till noon ; 

If they dinna get something ere they gang out, 
Their wee pipes will be toom. 


My Cock, Lily-cock, is a genuine Nursery song 


| and recitative, which never fails to delight the in- 


fant hearers from the lively imitations of the pets 
and domestic animals with which they are first 
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familiar. As au incitement to juvenile readers to Testament, omitting, however, some of his com. 
acquire this piece, we shall copy out the first and plimentary bequests to his noble patrons. Robin 
the last stanza; which stanza, by the accumula- | is a true patriotic Scotsman, as well as a devoted 
tive process, which children love so much in their ‘follower. He is also a dignified, though an affec- 
games and rhymes, imitates the cries of the whole | tionate lover or husband, until his tenderness js 


of the animals described :— ' abused by a jilt :— 
I had a wee cock, and I lov’d it well, “ Gude day now, bonnie Robin, . 
I fed my cock on yonder hill ; How lang have you been here ! 
My cock, lily-cock, lily-cock, coo ; | “ Oh, I have been bird about this bush 
Every one loves their cock, why should not I love | This mair than twenty year!” 
my cock too! CHORUS. 


Teetle ell ell, teetle ell ell, 

Teetle ell ell, teetle ell ell ; 

Tee tee tee tee tee tee tee, 
Tee tee tee tee, teetle eldie. 


I had a wee pig, and I loved it well, | 
I fed my pig on yonder hill; — | 
My pig, squeakie, squeakie, 
My cat, cheetie, cheetie, 


“* But now I am the sickest bird 
M ps Paget a That ever sat on brier ; 
My duck, wheetie, wheetie, And I wad make my testament, 
My hen, chuckie, chuckie, Croodman, if ye wad hear. 
My cock, lily-cock, lily-cock, coo ; Gar tak this bonnie neb o’ mine, 
Every one loves their cock, why shouki not I love That picks upon the corn; 

my cock too! And gie’t to the Duke o’ Hamilton, 
In both collections we find versions of the curious To be a hunting-horn. 


ancient ditty, The Hunting of the Wren, which 


describes an old custom still, it would appear, ob- | Gar tak this guid right leg ¢° mine, 


And mend the brig o’ Tay ; 


served by children, on St. Stephen’s day, in the | It will be a post and pillar gude, 
Isle of Man, and also in some parts of Ireland. On It will neither bow nor gae. 
that day the Manx children procure a wren, which | And tak this other leg o’ mine, 
they tie to a branch of holly decorated with rib- And mend the brig 0’ Weir ; 


It will be a post and pillar gude, 


s ‘Arry ugh their villages, singing the - : 
bons, and carry throu o™» oo It “ll neither bow nor steer. 


appropriate song. In Sir Henry Ellis’s edition of | 


Brande’s Popular Antiquities, this custom is traced | “ Med tale theese bonnie Mathers o’ mine, 
to a very remote period. The Druids represented The feathers o’ my breast ; 
the Wren as the king of all birds ; and the first | And gie to ony bonny lad 


That ’ll bring to me a priest.” 
Now in there came my lady Wren, 
With mony a sigh and groan ; 

“ Oh, what care I for a’ the lads, 


Christian missionaries, taking offence at the super- 
stitious reverence shown to it, incited their early 
converts, the peasants, to hunt it upon Christmas 


day, and St. Stephen’s day ; when it was the cus- If my wee lad be gone !” 

tom to carry about the poor little bird, hung to Then Robin turn’d him round about, 
two hoops, crossing each other at right angles, in , E’en like a little king ; 

a rustic procession. The wren is now, however, Sas GOSS 78 O08 48 hy paMNNET-dope, 


Ye little cutty quean.” 


Robin made his testament 
Upon a coll of hay,; 


a favourite bird; and some gentler spirit than 
these first missionaries has thrown sanctity around 


it in the well-known rhyme— And by cam a greedy gled 
The Robin and the Wren And suapt him a’ away. 
Are God’s cock and hen. Those lines— 
Were it not that high, learned authority is against Then Robin turned him round about, 
us, we should imagine The /lunting of the Wren a E’en like a little king,— 


pasquinade, on some much-ado-about-nothing royal are ineffable in their Lilliputian manliness and 
or noble hunting-match ; and we should certainly , majesty. The love-passages of the English feather- 
set down Little Bo-peep, who lost her sheep, for a ed pair are much less pathetic. 


ridicule of the maudlin pastoral ; were it not that Jenny Wren fell sick 

a learned antiquary has lately discovered such Upon a merry time ; 

deep mysteries in that silly lay. The edition of the In came Robin Red-breast, 
famous Hunting of the Wren, given by Mr. Cham- And brought her sops and wine. 


Eat well of the sop, Jenny, 
Drink well of the wine ; 
Thank you, Robin, kindly, 


bers, is from Herd’s Collection ; and we cannot 
help thinking it a more pointed one than the tra- 


ditional song which is given as genuine from the ' You shall be mine. 

Isle of Man by Mr. Halliwell. Of Robin Red- Jenny, she got well, 
breast’s Testament there are two different editions And stood upon her feet, 
in the works before us. That given by Mr. Cham- | And told Robin plainly, 


She lov'd him not a bit. 


} +] ‘ ot 
vers, from Herd’s Collection, would seem to be an Rabin, helen neem, 


enlargement or paraphrase of the original Nursery | Hopped on a twig 

ditty, made by a true poet, who must, moreover, | Saying, Out upon you, 

have been aclient of the House of Hamilton. It is_ Fy upon you, bold fac’d jig! 

exceedingly beautiful ; and so, indeed, is the Eng- — Herd’s Collection has the Scottish version, from 
lish song of Rubin's sorrows through the coquettish | which the above seems to be taken, beginning — 


gnd jilting Jenny Wren. We cannot resist Robin’s | The wren she lies in Care’s bed, 
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OF ENGLAND 


Children, could they comprehend the mystery, 


might be surprised to learn the high descent and 
antiquity of some of their idle games. The House 
that Jack Built, and the Old Wife that desired the 
lid to keep her house till she went to the fair to 
buy & bonny bunch of berries with the penny 
which she had found when sweeping her house, 
are instances of this. The original of this game, 
or dramatic Tale, has been traced by a learned 
German tv a national Hebrew fable, written in 
the Chaldee language, and of great antiquity. In 
the original, the did, which is one of the clean 
animals, is said to denote the Jews ; the cat the 
Assyrians; the dog is symbolical of the Baby- 
lonians, the star of the Persians, the fire of the 
Greeks ; and so forth through all the enemies and 
persecutors of the Jewish nation. If the fable had 
heen modern, we might have expected the Poles, 
the Spaniards, and the Russians to have figured 
init. The Turks and the Saracens have a place, 
and also the Crusaders. There is no doubt either 
as to the antiquity or authenticity of this Hebrew 
Fable, which, however, answers its Nursery pur- 
poses not a whit the worse for its double meaning ; | 
and never fails, especially in its rapid enumerative 
catastrophe of “cat, cat, kill mouse, mouse winna | 
cut rope, rope winna hang smith, smith winna > 
fell ox,” &e., &e., to give unbounded delight to a 
juvenile audience. Accumulative rhymes appear 
to tickle and charm the ears of all children. Of 
these Mr. Chambers has nearly exhausted the 
Nursery store; and Mr. Halliwell also gives a | 
few. From Devonshire he inserts the first stanza _ 
of a song, entitled, The Beggars of Chidley Fair, | 
of which we can remember a good version, con- | 
sisting of many stanzas, once familiarly known in 
the South of Scotland under the name of the | 
Beggars of Coldingham Fair. 
The first time that I gaed to Coudingham fair, 
I fell in with a jolly beggar; 
The begygar’s name © it was Harry, 
And he had a wife and they called her Mary. 
) Mary and Harry, and Harry and Mary, 
And Janet and John, 
That ’s the beggars one by one; 
But now I will gi’e you them pair by pair, 
All the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 


The next time that I went to Coudingham fair, 

There 1 met with another beggar; 

The beggar’s naine O it was Willie, 

\nd he had a wife and they called her Lillie. 
And Harry and Mary, and Willie and Lillie, 
And Janet and John, 

That ’s the beggars one by one; 
Now I will gi’e you them pair by pair, 
All the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 


The next time that I gaed to Coudingham fair, 

I fell in with another beggar; 

The beggar’s name O it was Wilkin, 

And he had a wife and they called her Gilkin. 
And Harry and Mary, and Willie and Lillie, 
And Wilkin and Gilkin, and Janet and John, 
That ’s the beggars one by one; 

Now I will gi’e you them pair by pair, 

All the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 
Soon the song proceeds, to a lively tune, until 
an immense number of odd names are strung to- | 
cether in loose rhymes. Young children appear as | 
much delighted by these sounds, as are vouths and 
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maidens with those smooth and musical couplets, 
which fall so sweetly ou a well-tuned ear, though 
any meaning may, as children say, be far to seek 
and ill to find. 

Mr. Chambers’ work is rich in the games of 
the Scottish children, many of which are evidently 
framed upon old masques, carols, and those rude 
dramas which delighted our ancestors, from the 
quizards of the Farmer's Ha’ to the masquers of 
the courtly circle. The games of little girls, in 
particular, are exceedingly pretty, both from their 
dramatic and operatic character ; but especially 
from the beauty, and innocence, and downright 
earnestness, of the juvenile actors. These operatic 
performances always take place in the open air, 
and, of course, only in fine weather—the long 
sunny evenings of the northern summer. We are 
sorry that we cannot even advert to them. 

There is one fire-side game which Mr. Cham 
bers has overlooked. Curcuddie, or, according to 
Jamieson, Curcuddoch, denotes a play among chil- 


dren, in which they sit on their hams, [ Scotfter, 


hunkers,] and hop round in a cireular form. In 
fact, they perform a kind of dance in this singular 
posture, which requires great agility and skill in 
balancing. He who, with arms a-kimbo, can keep 
longest up, of course beats his compeers. The 
dancer, or douper, at the same time, sings something 
like the following lines, for we do not pretend to 
accuracy of inemory :— 

Will ye gang to the lea, Curcuddie, 

And join your plack wi’ me, Curcuddie; 

I lookit about, and I saw naebody, 

And linkit awa my lane, Curcuddie. 

Mr. Halliwell gives the rhyming games of Eng- 
land; but if ever the English children possessed 
the same sort of fanciful dramatic entertainments, 
they seein to have fallen into entire oblivion. Mr. 
Halliwell has, however, been very successful in 
scraping together an immense number of the purely 
nonsensical jingles that are to be found in every 
nursery, fresh as picked up from the street ; such 


| as,— 


Jim Crow's sister 
Bought a little doliy, 

And dressed it and nursed it, 
And called it pretty Polly. 


The diffieulty in the case of collectors for the 


inmates of the Nursery, as for other great public 


ha) 


bodies, is ** Where to drawthe line.” Mr. Halliwell 
has drawn no line at all, nor taken any rule, save 
to have none of the nonsense of the present cen- 
tury ; while under the title, Popular and Nursery 
Rhymes, Mr. Chambers has assumed a license 
which covers his free borrowings from every good 
source. He has, therefore, given us nothing that 
is not well worthy of preservation, which is more 
than we dare affirm of bis fellow-labourer. We 
should not object to the song of Old King Cole, or 
Aikin Drum, for instance, nor yet to the bald English 
version of the Gudewife of Auchtermuchty, though 


the former are as appropriate to the convivial cirele 


as tothe Nursery, and the latter Morality far above 
the infantile understanding ; but we do object to ro 
many of those purely nonsensical jingles which 
have not even musieal sound to recommend them. 


_ Besides, the versions are often corrupt: the sgewha 
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has been “ The Man of Thessaly” from all nursery — 
generations, is here “ The Man of Newington “7 
and, as a nursery tale, we have a corrupt version 
of the song or catch of, 


There was an old woman had three sons, 
Geoffrey, James, and John, 


Sometimes the same rhyme is repeated in another 
part of the book, with little or no variation, and 
frequent mistakes are committed from apparent 
ignorance of the northern dialects. In short, Mr. 
Halliwell has opened, and poured forth a poetical 
inger’s pock, or beggar’s wallet, upon the Nursery, | 
without much regard to the congruity, or whole- 
someness of its contents, 


Though we have already gone, as some may con- 
ceive, too far with so trivial a subject as Nursery 
Rhymes, and Fireside and Nursery tales, the theme 
is, in reality, left unexhausted, not only by this 
random notice, but by the ingenious writers to 
whose labours we chiefly refer. Both works we 
consider worthy of the attention of the popular an- 
tiquary ; and the latter part, especially of Mr. 
Chambers’ cheap book, deserves a place in every 
Nursery, for the instruction and edification of the 
maids in the important art of talking lively non- 
sense, and of accompanying infant exercises with 


music, as well as the higher uses of feeding the 
| young fancy with its most natural and nutritious 


food, 


LINES 


OCCASIONED BY READING, IN KNIGHT'S “ LONDON,” AN IRONICAL PASSAGE ON THE PUNERAL OF SHERIDAN, 


(Of this son of genius a celebrated pen has written—* In one week he achieved, perhaps, the highest triumph ever gained 
by intellectual effort: the Palace was entranced with his wit,—the World was enchanted by bis humour,—the Senate was 
enraptured by his eloquence; ” and yet most destitute did he die. | 


Tuy tears should flow, 0, Genius, for thy son; 

The sought th’ admired— the flattered—-the undone ! 
See how his flashes through the Commons blazed : 
Think how his wit at Carlton Court amazed: 

Now gaze on his irrevocable doom, 

—His last sigh breathed “ within the inn’s worst room; 
Tis his, the common lot to undergo 

With more than common shame and common wo. 


| 
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And now survey poor Yorick’s funeral scene, 

The ending pageant of Life's “ fitful dream.” 

His obsequies observed by “ troops of friends,” 

In Westminster's old fane the drama ends: 

"Midst mummied kings the Wit may now repose 
While modern Cwsars grace poor “ Sherry’s ” close. 


There, ending life neglected and forlorn, 

Here, o'er his bier see royal princes mourn: 

Vhere, suff’rance hardly bars the imprisoning writ, 
Here, coronets would bail and crowns acquit : 


There, left to die, by faithless friends forgot, 
Here, immortality his envied lot: 


| There, duns would seize—would crush the broken heart: 


Here, kings no more with Sheridan shall part. 


O, could thy palsied hand once more have moved 
In that vocation which it erst had loved, 


| What mirth this solemn farce had then provoked,— 


How with thy neighb’ring shades thou wouldst have 
joked ; 

The vaulted roof had echoed laughter wild 

At thy recital, O, thou ill-starred child ! 

The lengthened aisles had caught the boist’rous sound, 

And ** Poet’s Corner ” chuckled it around : 

If not the jeer, one execrating groan 


| Had issued from each hoar sepulchral stone, 


Contrasting man’s harsh cruelty to man 


| With all the funeral pomp of Sheridan. 


CATALOGUE OF THE POETRY OF 1842. 


Tnere is a burthen of which, as far as is now possible, 
we must relieve our consciences. The memorable year, 
\042—the beautiful season which, even in the usually 
surly and dark December, in passing for ever from us, 

“ Died like a dolphin,” 
has been unusually fertile in verse, deserving the name of 
poetry ; much of which will be long held in remembrance 
by those contemporaries who welcomed and enjoyed 
it, and some of which will /ire. Wordsworth’s new vo- 
lume, the collected poems of Mr. Tenuyson, and the Re- 
mains of poor Robert Nicoll, have already been brought 
at some length under the notice of our readers; and also 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, not the least remark- 


able production of 1842. But all the while, save in the 
most cursory manner, we have not been able to draw 
the attention of our readers to Bulwer’s achievements, 
in what to him is almost a new field of generous enter- 
prise ; nor yet to the attempts of several hopeful aspirants 
less known to fame, but manfully pressing on to the goal. 
Among the poems of 1842 which we consider worthy of 
especial distinction, we would specify the Salamandrine, 
by Mr. Charles Mackay, (already known by his fin 


poem, The Hope of the World,) as a highly creditable 
performance; and Mr. Edmund Peel's Christian Pil- 
yrim, Which if not of the highest order, nor indeed of 
any order of original poetry, is a piece of graceful and 
impressive metrical composition. 

sir E. L. Bulwer is, in every view of the matter, en- 
titled to precedence in our catalogue. The volume of 
his poems, now, we believe, in a second or third edition, 
takes its title of Kra,a True Story, from one of the 
longest, though not of the best poems in it. The distin- 
guishing character of the collection, apart from the 
proofs it bears of the author’s compass of mind, intel- 
lectual flexibility, and matured artistic skill, is a deeper 
tone, and a more reflective heart than had, until a very 
recent period, been perceptible in his brilliant fictions. 
Of the fire and passion of the born bard few traces may 
be seen, and the pervading spirit is more closely allied 
to Wordsworth than to Byron ; though there is no palpa- 
ble imitation of any school, or of any master. As the 
volume has lain upon our table for months, and been 
taken up from time to time, it has grown and won upon 
us: and this, we imagine, will be its general effect. It 
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has none of the glare and dash, none of the theatrical 
effect of the Bulwer prose fictions. Beautiful, and often 
profound and subtle thoughts, are expressed with chas- 


tened, and sometimes severe, or almost bald simpli- | 


city: and even those subjects which are in themselves 


comparatively small and trivial, display enlarged and _ 


mellowed powers, and the avoidance, if not disdain, 
of the trickery and mechanical resources of the dexter- 
ons versifier. For the volume is claimed, that what? 
ever be its merits or demerits, it comprises in itself 
the ripest, and least imperfect forms vet vonchsafed 
to its author of “ those fancies which make the calm 
philosophers, the restless only—Anthors !” This kev 
given, our duty will be discharged hy enumerating the 
principal pieces of the collection, and pointing ont some 
of the smaller ones which have become favourites with 
KEra.a True Story of Light and Darkness, is 
the beantiful story related by Mr. Comhe in his Ameri- 
ean Travels, which we pointed out, at the time, as 
something which poets must write npon: as, indeed, a 
fine poem in the humblest prose. The story was of an 
idiot boy, or one with faculties eclipsed, who, by the 
gentle ministrations of 2 yonng girl, was awakened to 
reason : almost the classic fable of Cymon, but with fur- 
ther-reaching consequences ; for the boy's gracious gnar- 
dian-spirit became a mental sufferer in her turn. This 
touching story is the foundation of Mra, which displays 
both pathos and graceful fancy. Another long poem, The 
T!l-omened Marriage, is a domestic novel in verse; a good 


ourselves. 
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deal in the style of Crabbe, but without his harshness. | 


But the collection consists of pieces in an endless diversity 
of styles, and contains a golden treasury of those wise 
and deep-rooted thoughts which have come with ripened 
experience of life, aud been patiently brooded over in 
the secret heart during its better years :—those years in 
which a mind of original vigour has worked itself clear 
of the erndities of rank and luxuriant youth, and come 
forth purified and spiritualized, yet with deepened 
human affections. Many light and graceful fancies, and 
also mere, but elegant trifles, are clothed in the appro- 
priate garb of flowing and musical verse. The finest of 
these aérial things is the legend of T'he Fairy Bride, which 
is one more exquisite edition of the old tale, 
its deep philosophy 


not without 
of the knight who retains a fairy 
mistress, of a beauty surpassing mortal,and the dispenser 
of all rich and gracious gifts, upon the one condition of 
obedience to one command; or of controlling his own 


spirit and passions. We take but one stanza of the pa- 
+} 


hetic close of this poem :— 
Oh, not for vulgar homage made, 
The holier beauty formed for one ; 
It asks no wreath the arm can win : 
Its lists--its world—the heart within; 
All love most sacred haunts the shade— 
The star shrinks from the sun! 


In a poem entitled the Sou/s of Booke—and the Power 
of books is identical—_we find this noble burst :— 


Ye ever-living and imperial Souls, 
Who rule us from the page in which ye breathe, 
All that divide us from the clod ye gave ! 
law Order— Love— Intelligence— the sense 
Of Beanty— Musie and the Minstrel’s wreath !—- 
W hat were our wanderings if without your goals ? 
As air and light, the glory ye dispense, 
Becomes our being—who of us can tell 
bs hat he had been, had Cadmus never tanght 

o man the magic that embalms the thought- 
liad Plato never spoken from his cell, 
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Or his high harp blind Homef never strung t— 
Kinderall earth hath grown since genial Shakspeare sung ! 


We call some books immoral! Do they lire? 

If so, believe me, TIME hath made them pure. 
In Books, the veriest wicked rest in peace— 
God wills that nothing evil should endure ; 

The grosser parts fly off and leave the whole, 

As the dust leaves the disembodied sou! ! 

Come from thy niche, Lucretius! Thon didst give 
Man the black creed of Nothing in the tomb! 
Well, when we read thee, does the dogma taint f 
No: with a listless eve we pass it o'er, 

And linger only on the hues that paint 

The Poet's spirit lovelier than his lore. 

The poems, we said, are in many or all styles, save 
the bitter and satirical, though in their spirit there 
harmony. The Consolation of Sleep might have been 
written by Shelley; while the Lore Letter, and other 
pieces, remind one of the sparkling graces and pretti- 
ness of Moore. Sometimes, in a simple narrative, we 
stumble upon such thoughts as the following :- 

Not Tadmor, in its lone repose, 
Its wrecks to wondering eye reveals 
More sad, amidst the waste, than those 
One broken human heart conceals. 
Or as this, where the dying Mazarin totters into his 
gallery to steal a last look at those treasures and mas- 
ter-pieces of Art, which, in the pride of wealth, he had 
collected 
An old and dying man amidst the ever-living Art ; 
Giod’s truth! it were a sight to stir some pining paint- 
er’s heart ; 
It were a sight to lift the soul of Genius from the Horr, 
To see the Life of Genius smile upon the Death of Power. 

A single litie in the same poem places before us the 
true relation in which Patronage has hitherto, in general, 
stood to Art- 

What misers are we to the toil! what spendthrifts to 
the name! 

The lives of too many men of genius are but painful 

illustrations of this remark. 

That we may have a single complete specimen, we 
copy out The Pope and the Beggar, as an example, if 
not of the poetry, then of the philosophy of Bulwer :- 


THE POPE AND THE BEGGAR, 
The Desires the chains, the Deeds the w nee 


I saw a Soul beside the clay it wore, 
When reign’d that clay the Hierarch-Sire of Rome ; 
A hundred priests stood, ranged the bier before, 
Within St. Peter's dome ; 


And all was incense, solemn dirge, and prayer-- 
And still the Soul stood sullen by the clay : 
“(© Soul, why to thy heavenlier native air 
Dost thou not soar away!” 


And the Soul answered, with a ghastly frown, 
“In what life loved, death finds its weal or woe ; 
Slave to the clay’s pestres, they drag me down 
To the clay’s rot below |” 


It spoke, and where Rome's Purple Ones reposed, 
They lower’d the corpee ; and downwards from the son 
Both Soul and Body sank—and Darkness closed 
Over that twofold one ! 


Without the church, unburied on the ground, 
There lay, in rags, a Beggar newly dead ; 
Above the dust, no holy priest was found, 
No pious prayer was eaid ! 


But round the corpse unnumbered lovely things 
Hovering, unseen by the proud passers by, 
Form'd, upward, upward, upward, with bright wings, 
A ladder to the rky ' 
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“ And what are ye, 0 Beautiful?” “ We are,” 
Answered the choral cherubim, “ His Deeps !” 
Then his Soul, sparkling sudden as a star, 


The Salamandrine—uot the mest felicitons of titles 
| by the way—belongs to what is called “ pure poetry,” 
_the imaginative and supernatural; soaring to regions 


wees om its mortal weeds; beyond this dull diurnal sphere, and ranging among 
And, lightly passing, tier on ery baggy te | beings formed of purer elements than our mortal, sinful 
The as peeeeae, VOR < Eko 9 mide | | clay, yet languishing to share the hopes and affections of 


Just then, swept by the solemn-visaged thronz 
' From the Apostle’s pile— 


“ Knew ye this beggar!” “ Knew! a wretch, who died 


te] 


_humanity. If the poem does not captivate all hearts by 
its passion and tenderness, it will enchant every well at- 
Under the curse of our good Pope, now gone ! tuned ear by its wild and varied melody, and rich mu- 

* Loved ye that Pope !” “He was our Church’s pride, | sical cadences. Mr. Charles Mackay claims unbounded 
And Rome’s most holy Son !” | freedom for his rhymes and rhythm, and he has turned 

Then did I muse :—Such are men’s judgments ;—blind | the assumed license to excellent account in the structure 





In scorn or love! In what unguessed-of things, 
Desings, or pEEDs —do rags and purple find 
The fetters or the wings ! 


Mr. Epucenp Perec, the author of the Christian Pil- 
grim, has felt Byron, but followed, as the better guide, 
La Martine. It would seem that an actual pi/grimage 
has been made by him to the memorable regions described 
~—-to the Holy Land. The Christian Pilgrim is, if not 
a religious poem in the strict acceptance of the word, 
a descriptive poem of religious tendency ; and the lofty | 
theme, with the author’s profound feeling of the grandeur | 
of the Hebrew poetry, has imparted both strength and ! 
fire to some of his strains. As a brief specimen, we | 


give the following stanza from the musings of the Pil- | 
grim in the Vale of Jehosaphat :— 


Can these bones live !—the bare! the bleached! the dry! | 
Lord God! thou knowest!-—list! a rustling sound! 
The bones are moving, breathed on from high! 

Are clothed with flesh! are rising from the ground, 

A mighty host! The rocks, graves, caves resound! 
Raised from the dust, the Resurrectiun sing, 

In whom ye live, and evermore abound ! 

Bathe, dew of Hermon, bathe, the heart of Spring! 
And thou, Lebonah, forth thy balmy treasures bring! | 


Thy flocks, Nebaioth !— thine, dark Kedar, bring! 
Midian and Tema! charge with spices sweet, | 
And gums--an aromatic offering — 

Your kneeling camels !—ye, whose wandering feet 
(70 forth, the Arabian caravan to meet 

Of Indian, bearing frankincense and myrrh— 

To balm the winds that waft the merchant-fleet— 
And spikenard, shedding, when the breezes stir, 
Delicious odour round the enchanted passenger. 


Morning under the Cedars of Leba- | 


The following is- 
nun .-- 


The sun is on the Cedars! through the dim 
Arches in splendour streaming !—-voices greet 
The radiant vision with a warbled hymn, 

Not inharmonious, round the green retreat 
Circling, of Piety the chosen seat. 

Here, in the fulness of the summer-tide, 

From hill and dale, the pastoral people met 

To view, dark-heaving o’er the mountain’s side, 
The venerable grove, of Lebanon the pride. 


Through each cathedral aisle, in olden time, 
Rolled, in a volume of accordant air, 

The voice oracular of bard sublime, 

Intent the homage and the hymn to share 
Of Nature, pouring out the hymn in prayer ; 
And even now, in these degenerate days, 
Do young and old, and rich and poor, repair 


To this most ancient temple, here to raise’ | 


An altar to the Lord of penitence and praise. 
The landscape, rich in memorials, which in panoramic 
view is seen from this spot, is finely described ; but, 
having shown the scope of the poem, and the structure 





of its metre, We must pass to a piece of very different 


character. 


of his story, and the undulating flow of his verse. 


That story is soon told. Sir Gilbert, a young warrior 


| of Germany, sleeping on the battle-field, has a singular 
| poetic vision, in which a brother and sister 
of the Fire—moralize over the lot of mortals; the 
gentle Amethysta bewailing the sufferings of guilty 


twin-spirits 


mankind, and the folly which, by violence and strife, 
shortens their brief span of life on earth. Her less gentle 
brother sees, on the contrary, much to envy in the hu- 
man lot, since man, with all his attendant miseries, is the 
heir of Immortality ; while the purer children of the Fire, 
though they enjoy a very long and blest existence, are 
doomed to annihilation at last, save fur a contingency 
to which Amethysta thus adverts—-save that 

* From a human heart we win 

A love devoid of guile and sin ; 

A love for ever kind and pure 

A love to suffer and endure ; 

Unalterably firm and great 

Amid the angry storms of Fate ; 

For ever young, for ever new, 

lor ever passionate and true. 

This gained—all woe is past--all joy begun ; 

Heaven is our hope—Eternity is won.” 

With a love thus firm and pure, Amethysta, in the 
guise of a beautiful rustic maiden, imagines that she 
has inspired Sir Gilbert, and thus fondly hopes, through 
her own loving heart, and his fidelity and truth, to be 
raised to a twice-blest Immortality. The course of their 
early true-love is very sweetly described. When their 
passion is at the height, comes the hour of parting, and 
Sir Gilbert’s love soon fails of the test. 

The wishes of his noble sire, and the ambition of his own 
earthly heart are to be accomplished at whatever sacri- 
fice of faith and truth. Yet love for a season maintain- 
ed a struggle in his breast, though sordid desires proved 
conquerors. For,—- 

Was he born so base a chur}, 
That he should wed a peasant girl ! 
Uh, no! he was a baron bold. 


Sir Gilbert sinks lower and lower, and widens the 


gulph that now yawns between him and the beautiful! 


spirit, —who, most innocent of self-seekers! only through 


his love aspired to immortality :— 


And yet he loved her passing well, 

And it might cheer him,—who could tell, 
To leave his high-born wife a while, 

And bask in Amethysta’s smile, 

With none the wiser for his wooing, 

And a trusting heart’s undoing. 

On the other side is Amethysta, tender and trustful 
as true-love, languishing in her mountain solitude for 
the reappearance of her plighted lover; warned by her 
stern brother-spirit, who better knew “ what these mor- 
tals are,” but trusting still. 

The pining of the patient maiden, sick of the sadness 


‘of hope deferred, is very sweetly painted, and still - 
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lie came not.— Still, at fall of night 
She burned her solitary light, 

By love enkindled,—-love attended ; 
And still her brother chid her care. 


Thus pass away the weary weeks, 
And dim her eyes, and pale her cheeks; 
Thus pass they heavily ou, but still 
Her love-light sparkles on the hill, 
Trne as the Evening Star itself 
It shines upon her wall, 
When due towards the darkening east 
The lengthened shadows fall. 


No more she gathers early flowers, 
No more in Morning’s dewy hours 
Trims wit! nice hand her trellissed bowers ; 
No more she spreads the usual erumbhs 
For her blithe robin when he comes, 
Wild to the world, but tame to her. 
Their honest watch-dog sues in vain 
Hier customary smile to gain; 
In vain her fondling kittens purr, 
And the dust gathers on her lute. 


Next come the splendid nuptials of the faithless knight; 
all is over ! and the Canto entitled lope and Fear finda | 
this impressive close : 


(ne day ! one night! yet what a change they bring ! 
High in the clouds, the same sweet birds may sing: 
The same green leaves may rustle in the air, 

And the same flowers unfold their blossoms fair: 

still nature smile, unchanged in all her plan, 

But, oh, what change may blight the soul of man! 
The sun may rise as brightly as before, 

Hut many a heart can hail its beams no more: 

Tis but one turn of earth's incessant ball, 

Yet in that space what myriad hopes may fall! 

What love depart ! what friendship melt away { 
\y—-virtue’s self may wane to her decay, 

Torn from her throne, heart-placed,in one eventful day ! 


Canto V., the Bridal Feast, is the most striking and 
brilliant in the poem, and though the opening and closing 
-cenes of the story are more pathetic and more delicately 
touched, it is from this that we select our specimen: 


‘Tis past the mystic rites are done~ 
(iilbert and Rosaline are one: 

And little heed has Gilbert given 

To the fond heart that he has riven. 
Aye she may pine, and moan, and weep, 
And feed on thoughts that banish sleep 
He'll come and visit her full soon, 
When he has passed his honey-moon, 
And he will give her jewels rare, 

And golden bands to bind her hair, 
And gems that women love to wear, 
And make her rich as she is fair: 

His bribes shall make her heart forget, 
And she shall smile and love him yet. 
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But now he cannot think 

Of another than his bride, 
And beantiful is she, 

As she walketh by his side ;- 
And his father goes about 

With a smile upon his face, 
To bless the happy day 

That has dawned upon his race; 
And his mother, richly clad, 

Sitteth*proudly in the hall, 
To welcome in the guests 

To the gallant festival ! 





In Minden’s old abodes 
Shall be revelry to-night ;— 
From the high and fretted roof 
Hang a hundred lustres bright, 
That perrade the very walls 
With a san-surpassing light, 
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Pour, pour the sparkling wine 
In the goblets like a tide, 
That a thousand guests may drink 
To the welfare of the bride ! 
Then fill them up again 
In a bumper full and fair, 
Then drain them every one 
To the bridegroom and the heir: 
May their nights be full of joy, 
And their days devoid of care ! 


But, hark !— what voice is that ! 
Ist of the air or earth ! 

That rises suddenly 
Amid the festal mirth ! 

Above them and about 
The echo seems to swell; 

And it saith, “ Oh, farewell, love ! 
happiness, farewell ! 

lor never, never more 
In Minden shall ye dwell ! 

Misery |” 


The guests they think it strange, 
But nothing can they see, 
And blooming cheeks grow pale 
At that wild melody. 
And hark ! it swells again ! 
In a plaintive strain : 
“ Misery ! misery !” 
It sounds now here, now there, 
Then melts into the air, 
* Misery !°——-— 
What is the matter with the fire ' 
The sparks come rushing out, 
The writhing flames burn pade and blue, 
And twist themselves about- 
And now they sink—now rise again- 
And mount the chimney tall, 
Casting a light 
Of lurid white 
(in the rich emblazoned wall. 


What is the matter with the lamps 
That hang from the ceiling high * 

lor the flames grow dim, and wan, and pale 
And sink as they wonld die. 

And now they brighten merrily, 

And a livid radiance throw 

On the fear-pale faces of the guests 
That watch them from below: 

The lustres shake as they would fall, 

And form strange shadows on the wall: 

There seems a spell upon them all. 


And still they heard the voice 
Amid the silence swell, 
Singing, “ Oh, farewell, love 

() happiness, farewell ! 
For never, never more, 
In Minden shall ye dwell ' 


Misery ! Mivery '” ~ 


And as it died away, 
A gentler voice began 
A more melodious song 
Than e’er was heard by man ; 
But sad, and faint, and slow, 
The solemn accents fell: 
“ Farewell to happiness ! 
To love and joy farewell ' 
lor never, never more, 
Sha’! either as before, 
Around my pathway rhine 
‘To cheer this heart of mine, 


ha 


Misery ! 


There was a rushing sound of winds,-- 
The doors flew open all,- 

And lo! a lady, mild and bright, 

With rustling robes of silvery white, 
Came gliding throngh the hail. 
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A golden zone enclosed her waist; 

She wore a ruby on her breast; 

And round her brow a chaplet fair, 
Made all of diamonds, bright and rare, 
Of which the least conspicuous gem 
Was worth a monarch’s diadem; 

And a halo followed as she went,— 
Most beautiful, most innocent ! 


She seemed, like Melancholy’s self, 
A living sorrow as she passed: 
Her face was pale, her step was slow, 
Her modest eyes were downwards cast; 
But who she was, and whence she came, 
And what her lineage or her name, 
Not one of all the guests could tell,— 
But Gilbert sighed, and knew her well. 


’Twas Amethysta’s gentle face, 

Her look serene, her form of grace; 
And much he marvelled to behold 
Her diamond crest, her zone of gold, 
And her step of queenly dignity ;— 
No cottage maiden could she be 

But a peerless dame of high degree. 


There was deep silence in the hall; 

You might have heard a feather fall, 

For the guests were wonder-stricken all, 

As the lady, like a monarch proud, 

Glided majestic through the crowd, 

And never raised her eyes so sweet 

Until she came to Gilbert’s seat; 

And then she stopped,—the bride meanwhile, 
Trembling and pale with doubts and fears,— 

And full upon the bridegroom turned 
Her face, all wet with gushing tears, 

And gazed with sad and earnest look !—- 

The mild reproach he could not brook, 

But turned his guilty eyes away— 

Afraid to move—ashamed to stay. 


She laid her hand upon his arm, 
And bowed her gentle head, 

And moved her lips as if she spoke, 
But never a word she said; 

Or, if she did, the bride was near, 

And not a whisper could she hear. 

But Gilbert started at her touch 
And pressed his burning brow, 

Then rose and met her mournful glance, 
Resolved to bear it now: 

For her image, though he shut his eyes, 
Before his vision stole, 

And, oh,—that mild reproachful glance ,— 
It looked into his soul! 


But before the guests had time to rise 
The lady passed away, 

But how she went, and when she went, 
Was nobody could say. 

And the holy man who married the bride, 
He knelt him down to pray,— 

“ From sprites and phantoms, heavenly Lord, 
Deliver us alway!” 

And whither went the bridegroom forth ! - 
They saw him at the door, 

And caught a glimpse of the lady’s robe 
A step or two before. 


The flames gave out no noxious heat, 
The fire was harmless at their feet; 
But in Sir Gilbert's heart and brain 
There was a hot consuming pain. 

Oft had he heard of phantoms dire 
That lived and flourished in the fire, 
And took all shapes of mortal beauty, 
To lure the soul from Christian duty :— 
Could she be one! Nay, Gilbert, nay! 
She never led thy faith astray; 
But worshipped God with reverent knee. 
And had no fault but love of thee ! 


| Within this forest glade they stood 
In silence and in solitude: 
She put her gentle hand on his, 
And looked into his face, forlorn ;— 
Ah, more than looks of bitter wrath— 
Ah, more than words of cruel scorn— 
That look so sad, so mild, so fair, 
Went to his heart and rankled there! 


“ Listen!” said she, in mournful tone, 

“ And learn my secret, ere We part: 

I’ve brought thee to the wilds alone, 
That I may show thee all my heart: 

Behold a maid of heavenly birth, 
Formed of the eternal Fires that shine 
To light and warm this world of thine; 

And not as thou of grovelling earth, 

But of an essence more divine. 





| But the reader already knows the secret ; and we shall 
not tell of the Doom; of the terrible trials and the pen- 
ance in Expiation; the final triumph of love, and the begun 
immortality of the faithful maiden, and her repentant 
aud restored lover. The Doom is the most powerful 
canto of the poem, but a short specimen would perhaps 
repel, and its awful development requires the language of 
poetry; so we shall cull our remaining samples from the 
| simple and beautiful, and leave the passion and the agony 
| untouched. In the following gay scene, Sir Gilbert, who 
has not yet met the lovely maiden of his vision on the 
| battle-field, is returning to the home of his fathers. 


The woods and fields are green again, 
It is the month of May, 
The swallow on the cottage eaves 
Ilas built her nest of clay, 
And the rooks upon the castle tower 
Caw merrily all the day. 
‘The spring has followed the winter weary, 
And peace caine after a ruthless war; 
The land rejoices, 
And childrens’ voices 
Welcome their fathers from afar. 
There are smiles of love on many a cheek,— 
Many a fond wife sobs for gladness,— 
And sheds more tears in excess of Joy 
Than ever she shed in all her sadness. 


= 


The wars are over,—the peasants rejoice,— 
Youths and maidens sit under the tree, 
Or dance together 
In sunny weather, 
While the elder people flock to see. 
The rustic pipe makes music simple, 
To guide the fall of their twirling feet.— 
And young Veins tingle, 
As love-looks mingle, 
And youth and passion their vows repeat. 
And Gilbert journeys to his home: 
Many a laurel he hath won,— 
And he hopes to reach his father’s halls 
Ere the rising of the sun. 
The evening air is mild and cool, 
The round May-moon is at her full, 
And Gilbert, as he rides along, 
Hums the chorus of a song ; 
And now he walks his chestnut steed, 
And now he gallops at full speed, 
And then he stops for better view 
Of the green hills or waters blue, 
Or the broad path he must pursue. 
Allday there was a gentle breeze— 
It shook no blossom from the trees, 
So lightly did it pass ; 
But now it blows a freshening gale:—- 
Hark ! how it murmurs in the grass, 
And moans among the oak-tree tops, 
And the loose willows of the copse :- 
And lo! upon the western sky 
The clouds are gathering fast and li.) 
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Then follows the thunder-storm, the disasters of the 
knight, and his reseue from deadly peril by the lovely 
Salamandrine, in the guise of a country maiden. 

One word before parting. Mr. Mackay reproaches 
the age as “ preéminently practical,” calling it “ a_ 


hard, stiff, cast-iron age,” and such like severe and ugly 
names. Is his own poem not a proof of directly the re- 
verse ! and it surely is a growth of this hard age. May 
not the silent worship be maintained, the sacred fire 
cherished in many a secret corner, and under many a rug- 
ged surface! That there is less of the maudlin affec- 
tation of admiring poetry than there was in the Della 
Cruscan age,—-which had its own uses, but which has 

happily passed,—we readily admit; and even in name of 

the age plead guilty to an awkward shame where the 

true feeling ought to be frankness and unmingled pride | 
and glory; in even smaller poetical achievements than 
those the one year of 1842 has-brought to light. 





We have but little space in which to conclude our 
catalogue. 


The Edwin the Fair, of the author of Philip van Arte- | 


. . e } } > , } . ve . : “ a ore 
velde, would require more time and pains even to ex- | f the entire movement; but it would take much m 


pound its purpose than we have to give. As a whole, 
this Historical drama is less carefully elaborated than Mr. | 
Henry Taylor’s earlier dramatic poem; but, it contains | 
equally just conceptions of character; and many noble 
Yet it must be felt unequal, and the personages 
far too numerous for a drama that is only to be read. 
The central figure,—the dominant spirit,—is Dunstan, 
the very personification of the priesthood, in its lust of 
power and resoluteness of purpose, and as possessed by 
an ambition which, setting its foot on the necks of kings, | 
would crush humanity itself in its road to its objects; but 
which a haughty and domineering pride does not one 
whit restrain from the employment of the most paltry 
frauds that may serve its purposes. The following scene 
is among the level passages of the drama. Leolf, a no 
Lleman attached to the king’s party, thus welcomes to 
court his friend Athulf, but tells that he would liefer 
give him welcome to a cot than to a priest-ridden court 
like Edwin’s. 

Athulf. What ails the Court? 

Leolf. Its old disorder; complex and compounded 
Of many ills in even shares partaken. 
Ambition’s fever, envy’s jaundiced eye, 
Detraction that exulcerates, aguish fear, 
Suspicion’s wasting pale insomnolence, 
With hatred’s canker. 


scenes. 


Athulf. To which add, no doubt, 
Monks for physicians. 
Leolf. There you touch a theme 


For large and leisurely discourse. At present 
I will but say, the boldest of bold hearts 
Is hither come in season. 


Atha! Say you so! 
Come cow] and crosier! With a cap of steel 
And battle-axe in hand, we will not fly. 
But softly for a season! In what current 
Kuns the blood-royal! Are we where we were! 


Leolf. O’er the Queen-Mother’s mean and meagre soul 
ifath monkery triumphed; taking for allies 
Her past misdeeds and ever-present fears. 
Upon the Princess too | see it steal, 
And stain her pleasant purity of spirit. 

Athulf. But still the King is stanch ! 

Leolf. 
Prompt in defiance, too precipitate ; 
For we must have him crowned, ere it be safe 





—— ' 


Oc 
_A time when all your energies were strain’d 
To nobler purpose ; then your cause you gain’d. 
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To cross them. But the passion which in youth 
Drives fast downhill, means that the impulse gained 
Should speed us up the hill that’s opposite. 

How found you the mid-counties! 


Athulf. Oh! Monk-ridden, 
_ Raving of Dunstan. 
| Leolf. *Tis a raving time: 


| Mad monks, mad peasants; Dunstan is not sane, 
And madness that doth least declare itself 
Endangers most, and ever most infects 
The unsound many. See where stands that man, 
And where this people: then compute the peril 
To one and all. When force and cunning meet 
Upon the ‘confine of one cloudy mind, 
When ignorance and knowledge halve the mass, 
When night and day stand at an equinox, 
Then storms are rife. Yet, once the King were crowned, 
We could face Dunstan; which he knows too well, 
Aud still by one thin pretext or another 


| Defers the coronation, and his will 


The Primate follows. 

The strangely mingled, and powerful elements of 
Dunstan's character, are developed as much in soliloquy 
and self-communion, as in action, though he is the soul 


space than we can afford, to give even a faint indica- 
tion of the author's conception of this incarnation of some 
of the worst attributes of an energetic, arrogant, dehu- 
manized zealot, half-mad with spiritual pride, and the 
lust of power. 

There is this similarity between the Historical Saxon 
Drama of Mr. Henry Taylor, and the Lays of Ancient 
Rome of Mr. Macaulay, that both endeavour to revivify 
the Past. There is in the Drama closer verisimilitude, 
whether in the personations, or in the expression and 
costume, of the Past; but in the Lays much more to 
please modern readers ; which we cannot help thinking 
the wiser achievement. 


_— 





Among the volumes of verse remaining on our list, are 
Hoel the Hostage, a poem of merit, the Sepulchre of La- 
zarus, and other poems by Sarah H. Moulton ; Gerald, 
a dramatic poem by J. Westland Marston, a work of 


| some mark and likelihood ; Britain, a poem, by an ultra- 
loyal James Green; Miscellaneous Poems and Eways, 


by Robert Bigsby, a formidable-looking handsome vo- 
lume, containing many pleasing atid elegant copies of 
verses; and Intimidation, a Political Satire, by Cato 
the Censor, a terse, well-rhymed and well-timed per- 
formance ; though grosser personality and coarseness of 


| invective might have better served the poet’s purpose, in 


an age addicted to strong stimulants. As a specimen, 

which, though not a favourable one, yet tends to edifica- 

tion, we select the following dignified admonition. 
There was a time when Freedom view'd witb pride 

1 fighting stanchly by her side ; 





With right and reason for your guides, you freed 
From abject bonds your persecuted creed ; 

And having brought about that grand effect, 
There had you stopp’d, you had retain’d respect ; 
But when misled by vanity and pride, 

You swerv’d from duty’s simpler path aside, 
And launch’d yourself on Agitation’s stream, 
For projects even you must useless deem ; 

When thus descending from your “ high estate,” 
You merg’d the patriot in the advocate, ° 

_ And lengthen'd out your cause to grasp the fees, 


Young, young and warm; By striving for impossibilities ; 


| (Although I charge you not as many do, 
| With having only sordid ends in view, 
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For while you really sought your country’s good, 
Just claims had you upon her gratitude ;) 
When thus you sacrificed the glorious name, 
You might have handed down to futare fame, 
To gratify a petty love of power, 
And please the small ambition of the hour ; 
Content to flash a baleful meteor-gleam, 
You lost your place in honest men’s esteem. 
Bat still unnoticed I had pase’d you by, 
Nor placed you here before the public eye, 
if Freedom’s cause you had not thus betray ‘d, 
By seeking dark Intimidation’s aid. 

Gods ! can we wonder that untutor’d men 
Transgrees the boundaries of virtue, when 





| Their betters ina worldly sense pursue 


| Each base design before the public view; 
| Their boasted education foully beut, 
_ To further ev'ry villanous intent ; 


And law, perverted from her proper course, 
Steps forth and lends her sanction to their force. 
Are high-born men alone to gratify 

Their vicious passions with impunity, 

And trample down, by dint of lawless might, 
Truth, Virtue, Freedom, all that’s just and right ¢ 


| No! not while I, all humble though I be, 
_ Deriving strength alone from honesty, 
, With Heaven’s approving aid, can wield my pen 


Against th’ oppression of my fellow men. 


THE PEOPLE’S HYMN. 


Gaacious God! we blame thee not, 
For our cheerless, hapless lot : 
Man, our brother, has forgot 

God and his law. 


King of kings! the just, the good '! 

for thy subjects there is food, 

Kut our brother's selfish mood 
Thwarts wisdom’s plan. 


Father! Earth was made by thee 

To change her blessings lovingly; 

Vur brother laughs at thy decree, 
We pine and die. 


Who ! who gave our brother might ! 

We! we yvave; but not the right 

With wrong and poverty to smite, 
That he might play. 


Comrade, by the gloomy past,—- 

By the darkness round us cast, 

This, this must not, cannot last, 
Give us your hand. 


We will no more tamely brook 

Saucy word and haughty look ; 

Giod himself shall pride rebuke, 
Give us your hand. 


By the field, the flood, the sky, 

By the hope that cannot die, 

We shall not our motto fly, 
“ Justice to all! 


Bloodless weapons in our hand, 
We shall war, a peaceful band, 
Till rejoicing fill the land, 
Bread, bread, bread, bread ! 





LITERARY 


The Age of Great Cities. By Robert Vaughan, DD. | 


1 vol. post octavo, London: Jackson & Wal- 
ford. 


Tur title of this work may, at first, mislead. It is 
not a critical, antiquarian treatise on the age of Baby- 
lon or Carthage, Palmyra or Thebes, but a popularly- 
written volume, tracing the progress of civilized society 
trom the earliest times through its more distinguishing 
epochs, until now that the world has reached the age of 


yreat cities; great centres of the civilisation, of which cities 


ure considered the main promoters. <A brief introduc- 
tion gives a view of the conflict between feudalism and 
growing civilisation; and of the social characteristics of 
the great cities of ancient times, This but prepares the 
way for what is of infinitely more importance the ten- 
dencies of modern society, and those mighty agencies 
that have produced, and are producing, an ever-progres- 
“ve improvement. Among the more important of these 
agencies, are—the influence of women in modern society, 
the Reformation, the printing-press, and the spirit gene- 
rated in all great civic communities. In discussing the 
causes of the growth of great cities, and their relations 
to art, science, popular intelligence, education, relig on, 
and public spirit, there are numerous minute divisions 
wud sub-divasions; and, throughout, the author gives a 


decided, if not sometimes an over-weening preference to 


urbane over rural communities, The facts of history 
help to bear him out-—from the annals of Rome to 
the doings of the Manchester League. 


We could seleog many specimens of phis able and ele- 


REGISTER. 


gant work, displaying to greater advantage the author's 
attainments in learning, and of more direct applicability, 
in our own country and age; but we choose the follow- 
ing passage from its cheerful and satisfactory character. 
The author is showing that the greatest triumphs of 
modern civilisation will possess durability; and he 
rests his argument upon the following grounds :— 


We may say with certainty, for example, in regard to 
all the more important of our acquisitions, not only that 
they are gains, but that they are gains which society 
will never lose. This is the case with all the natural 
discoveries just enumerated. They can never cease to 
exist; they can never cease to produce their general 
effect upon society. Such is the space covered by mo- 
dern civilisation, and such are the novel facilities serving 
to give it perpetuity and increase in every quarter of the 
globe, that the fall of a nation, of an empire, or even of 
“ continent, could not endanger its existence, or its 
diffusive power. 

The Anglo-American people are spreading themselves 
rapidly from the pole to the equator, and from the At- 
lantic in the eastward to the Pacifie in the westward. 
During a period dating earlier than the commencement 
of the great American war, and reaching to our own 
time, the people of those regions have doubled in every 
twenty-two years. Many circumstances adverse to such 
increase arose during that interval, but they had no 
power to impede its course; nor is it probable that it 
will suffer impediment until the population from the 
Hudson to the Floridas shall be found to equal, or very 
nearly to equal, the whole population of Europe. 

From that large and hopeful portion of the earth, the 
mind naturally passes to the huropean settlements in 
the West Indies, in Afriea, in the East, and.above all, 
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the other hemisphere in the ages to come—South Aus- | to find a separate life pervading each of the parts, than 


lia. 
a is plain from these facts, that modern civilisation — 


and that civilisation connected in an eminent degree 
with the blood, and language, and institutions of Great 


ing time upon the fate of Britain, or even of Europe. 


The great relstions of the human family are now such, 


and must always continue to be such, that whatever is | 


known in the old world, will find its home in the new. 


Nor can any ingredient of knowledge have its place in | 


one hemisphere, without becoming the property of the 
other. 
Governor of the world has placed it in cireumstances 
which give to it the best security against the return of 
harbarism—the return of a second middle age. 

But it may be said, that admitting it as certain that 
civilisation will not fail to survive on a large scale some- 
where, society in Europe may become subject to many 
and melancholy changes. This is notdenied. The great 
nations of Europe may cease to be great. Power may 
pass from the greater to the less. The land may con- 
tinue, but the people may degenerate, and the high 
civilisation of one country may have little influence on 
the low civilisation of another, though the separation 
Letween them may seem to be nothing more than the 
course of a river, or a chain of mountains. We see 
enough of the possible in this form in the recent history 
of Greece and Italy. But our great danger in this 
respect, if we suppose it to exist, must consist in the 
degree of our exposure to barbarian conquest, or to 
military despotism. In the former case, our civilisation 
would be prostrated by the hand of violence, in the latter 
it would droop and perish under other influences. But 
concerning both these forms of calamity, we may say, 
that if they have their place among the possible of the 
future, they certainly do not belong to the probable. 

With regard to barbarian invasion, our only fear must 
have respect to Russia. But there are no people in 
Europe so distinct from the rest, in race, character, and 
institutions, as the people of Russia; and there is no 
power, accordingly, against which the states of Europe 
yenerally might be so readily expected to make common 
eause as against Russia, should her hordes begin to de- 
scend upon us in the character of aggressors. Even 
Russia, however, is rapidly ceasing to have her place 
smong the barbarous. She has, at present, ample space 
for the inerease of her children, and can know nothing 
of inconvenience in that form during many ages to come, 
In the meantime, it is much more probable that Russia 
will be subdued by the arts of the south, than that the 
outh will be subdued by the arms of Russia. In addi- 
tion to which, the affinities of Russia are much more 
likely to give an eastward than a westward or south- 
ward direction to her forces. Should it be otherwise, 
the comparative numbers of the civilized and the bar- 
barons, and the existing apparatus of civilized warfare, 
would seem to have separated for ever between barbarism 
and conquest on the soil of Europe. It is our happiness 
to know that no state may now become ascendant as 
opposed to civilized man, without being itself in a good 
degree civilized. 

Concerning our danger in the shape of military des- 
potitm—a despotism similar to that of the Roman em- 
pire, the geography of Europe happily presents the most 
formidable obstacles in the way of the man or the power 
that should become intent on such an object. The diver- 
sified apportionments into which the hand of providence 
has broken up the surface of Europe, by means of its 
‘eas, and rivers, and mountains, bespeak it as destined 
to be the dwelling-place of a number of separate and 
independent states. Ita diversities in regard to mineral 
treasure, soil, and climate, point to the same beneficent 
design. Nothing is likely to constitute the people of 
these various languages, institutes, and characters, so 
far one, as to cause them to partake simultaneously and 
alike in any strong tendency, either toward good or 
toward evil. It is true, this isolation may not seem to 
promise well in regard to the unity neceseary in order to 
meet the pressure of . common cnemy. Dat it fs better 


It is not too much, therefore, to affirm, that the | 


' 


death pervading the whole. In general, it is from its 
separateness and independence that each state derives 
that development and power which ensure the intelli- 


_ gence that will lead to combination whenever it is needed, 
Hritain—-will have no necessary dependence in the com- | 


and the capacity which must render such combination 
irresistible. . . . . On the whole, the momentum 
which is now in action on the side of a progressive course 
of things, is much stronger than anything that can be 
brought against it during a long time to come. The great 
tendency of modern society is toward the formation of 
great cities; and in addition to the conclusions to this 
effect which we deduce from such facts as have been 
dwelt upon in this chapter, the Christian can appeal to 
the predictions of Holy Writ, which speak of the ulti- 
mate prevalence of all the arts of peace, in alliance with 
the knowledge, feeling, and happiness of true religion 
“In his days shall the righteous flourish, and they ot 
the city like grass of the earth.” 


Our next extract is recommended to us from embody- 
ing an opinion which we incurred considerable censure 
for avowing, some years back, when, in many quarters, 
it was supposed impossible for any really liberal man to 
doubt of the sovereign efficacy of the Prussian system of 
state education, or of its fitness for the people of Great 
Britain :— 


The question now arises~do we see so much good in 
the results wf the Prussian system of education, as to 
render it expedient that we should, for the sake of that 
good, incur the hazard of recognising those principles 
of government on which that system is manifestly 
founded! We answer, that we do not find in those re- 
sults any such good as would warrant our making such 
an experiment, and that upon few subjects is there 
greater delusion prevalent than in regard to the effects 
which a system of that nature is adapted to produce. 
An intelligent traveller, who has been at much pains to 
ascertain the real state of society in Prussia, has not he 
sitated to state that, “ in true moral social education, the 
Prussian people, from the nature of their government 
and social economy, necessarily stand lower than the 
lowest of our own unlettered population. The social 
value or importance of the Prussian arrangements for 
diffusing national scholastic education has been evidently 
overrated ; for now that the whole system has been in the 
fullest operation in society upon a whole generation, we 
see morals and religion in & more unsatisfactory state in 
this very country than in almost any other in the north 
of Europe: we see nowhere a people in a more abject 
political and civil condition, or with less free ageney in 
their social economy. A national education, which gives 
a nation neither religion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, 
nor political liberty, is an education not worth having. 
If to reason, judge, and act, as an independent free 
agent,in the religious, moral, and social relations of man 
to his Creator and to his fellow-men, be that exercise 
of the mental powers which alone deserves the name 
of education, then is the Prussian subject a mere dram- 
boy in education, in the cultivation and use of all that 
regards the moral and intellectual endowments of the 
man, compared to one of the unlettered populace of a 
free country. The dormant state of the publie mind on 
all affairs of public interest; the acquiescence in the total 
want of political influence or existence; the intellectual 
dependence on the government or its functionaries, in all 
affairs of the community; the abject submission to the 
want of freedom or free agency in thoughts, words, or 
acts; the religious thraldom of the people to forms which 
they despise; the want of the influence of the religious 
and social principle in society —all justify the conclusion 
that the moral, religious, and social condition of the 
people was never looked at or estimated by those writers 
who have been so enthusiastic in their praises of the 
national education of Prussian. The French writers took 
up the song from the baud of Prussian pensioned literati 
of Berlin, and the English from the french writers; and 
“o the song has gone round Europe, without any one 
taking the trouble to inquire what thts edgeational |). 
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tem was producing; whether it had elevated, as it should 
have done, if genuine, the moral, religious, and social 
position and character of the Prussian people, as mem- 
bers of civilized society, having religious, moral, civil, 
and political rights and duties to enjoy and to perform.” 

The progress of Catholicism is at present alarming 
many sober-minded persons, and filling them with the 
most dismal apprehensions for the future. Upon this 
question, as upon the apprehended decay or annihilation 
of modern civilisation, Dr. Vaughan administers timely 
comfort, and even assurance, based on the stable founda- 
tion of experience and reason. He at once admits that 
there is a great revival of zeal within the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but proceeds- 

The increase of Catholicism is a matter which is sure 
not to come without observation. in countries where 
Catholics are the great majority, any increase of zeal to 
make proselytes, must become the more conspicuous as 
being that of the greater number; while the disposition 
toward pomp and display, on the part of the Catholic, 
must tend to give more notoriety to the achievements of 
such zeal in that connexion, than in connexion with 
Protestantism. It must be a very general, and a very 
poweriul efiurt indeed, on the part of the million anda 
half of Protestants in France, which should be found to 
attract as much of public attention,as would be secured 
by a much feebler movement as aifecting the proportion 
of the remaining thirty millions who profess themselves 
Catholics, ‘ihe increased energy displayed by Catho- 
licism in Great britain, we regard as teeble, compared 
With that which has been evinced by Protestantism dur- 
ing the last half century,—the converts occasionally 
made to Catholicism being of little weight, as opposed 
to the multitudes who have been raised during that in- 
terval from a state of mere formalism, or of gross irre- 
ligion, to the profession of a Protestantism based upon 
jnstruction aud alued with devout feeling. 

Sull, the great fact remains—the church of Rome, 
which during the eighteenth century was constantly de- 
clining, not only continues to exist, but, notwithstanding 
all that was done by the wars of the French revolution 
to deprive her of her wealth, to break down her machi- 
nery, and to threaten the extinction even of her spiritual 
power, she possesses at this moment a stronger hold on 
the sympathies and homage of Catholic Europe, than she 
could boast when vested in all her wonted splendour a 
century since. We see her doing much everywhere to- 
ward regaining, in her adversity, the influence which she 
lost in her prosperity. ‘The comparative power of Catho- 
licism at the present time, may be in part explained, by 
the fact, that the revolutionary outbreak from which it 
sutfered so greatly, was one hostile to Christianity in 
every form. Protestantism, accordingly, has sutfered 
from it fully as much as Catholicism. Both these sys- 
tems, moreover, had deteriorated greatly, before the 
sweep of the memorable desolation adverted to passed 
over them; and when the storm at length subsided, as 
amidst the last faint cries of the wounded and the dying 
at Waterloo, the mind of Europe was in no condition to 
resume attention to subjects of this nature speedily. 
Since that day a quarter of a century has now intervened, 
and, during this space, the men whose social and mental 
habits had been moulded and fixed by the long military 
age which preceded, have almost disappeared, and their 
piace is, at present, pretty well supplied by a generation 
whose attention has been occupied mainly with questions 
of diplomacy and domestic policy, and with such matters 
as popular education, scientific improvement, and intel- 
lectua! culture in its higher forms. With this change 
has come a new disposition, and a new power to prose- 
cute investigations in respect to religion; and the result 
now is, &@ marked revival of religious feeling in Europe 
but a revival of this feeling, with a tendency, in many 
quarters, not so much to connect itself with the purer 
form of Christianity which is traced in modern history 
to the age of Luther, as with the more ideal and super- 
stitious system against which Luther raised his solemn 
pretest. 
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Une thing is certain—the Catholicism which is diffused 
in an age like the present, must be a widely different 
system from the Catholicism which has been prevalent in 
most of the ages preceding. The church of Rome has 
always known how to adapt her policy to every social! 
variety and change in the past, and she will not be less 


expert in this respect in relation to the present and the 


future. It has always been her manner to appear in 
sackcloth, or in gorgeous attire, as the occasion might 
demand. Notwithstanding all her pretension to the in- 
fallible and the immutable, even her theory of power has 
risen or fallen according to the times and the seasons. 
In all things, she has known how to be more supersti- 
tious, or less so, as the people could be expected to bear 
it. Inflexible on a few points, she has reserved to her- 
self a wide range of things, in regard to which large con- 
cession might be made without any sacrifice of dignity 
or safety. — The heresy of Luther has 
been the regenerator of the religion of the pontitfs ; and 
it may well be matter of congratulation among Protes- 
tants, that the effect of their labours should be scarcely 
more memorable as seen in the church which they have 
constituted, than as seen in the change which they have 
induced within the pale of the church against which they 
have protested. Protestantism has not sueceeded in 
putting an end to Popery, but it has succeeded in extrud- 
ing from it nota little of its ancient nature: and the 
glory of Protestantism in the ages to come will be, that 
it will defeat its antagonist directly or indirectly, either 
directly, by torcing it from the field, or indirectly, by 
compelling it to become less and less the system it has 
been. Its policy has generally been, to perpetuate 
ignorance wherever that might be done, but to place it- 
self in alliance with civilisation and progress, to almost 
any extent, When that may seem to be demanded by the 
spirit of the times. Proud as it may be, its province, in 
the great path of human improvement, has been to fol- 
low, and not to lead. But all movement in that direc- 
tion is a good, however faulty the motive from which it 
Way proce ed, 

Dr. Vaughan has omitted one of the favourable ten- 
dencies of the age of great cities—namely, that, instead 
of confining themselves, in their writings to the meta- 
physics of th ology, or to abstruse or controversial dis- 
cussions on points in which general society feels little 
or no interest, clergymen, where they understand the 
spirit of their age, and wish to influence and improve it, 
compose works like Zhe Modern Pu/pit, or like this more 
discursive popular essay on the Age of Great Cities. 


A Popular History of British India, Commercia! 
Intercourse with ¢ ‘hina, and the Insulay Possee- 
sions of England iu the Eastern Seas. By W. 
Cooke Taylor, LL.D. One Volume. Pp. 508. 
Madden & Co. 


This compilation is avowedly written merely to supply 
a Waut, which, in the present state of public affairs and 
interests, must be generally felt. There are, indeed, 
numerous histories of India; but Dr. Taylor concludes 
that such a Manual of the History of that vast country, 
with which LBritain is so closely connected, as the pre- 
sent, will still be found useful. He expresses no opinions 
of his own on any subject whatever, but limits himself 
tw the simple narration of facts. He has availed himself 
freely of the labours of his preeursors ; and produced a 
compilation which will fully answer the desired purposes, 
as it places before the reader a comprehensive yet suc- 
cinct view of India, ancient and modern. The History 
of India concludes with the brilliant and satisfactory 
close of the Affghan war. A supplemental section of the 
work will, at the present moment, form to many readers 
the most important part of its whole contents ; and this— 
OS Britith Datercouree with China—though it 
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appears at the end of the volume, may, with perfect pro- 
priety, he read first. The first authentic accounts of 
trade with the Chinese are given in the voyages of two 
Arabian travellers, who visited China in the ninth cen- 
tury. The Celestial Empire had long an exclusive trade 
in silks; but when the silk-worm was, in the time of 
the Emperor Justinian, introduced into Europe by two 
Persian monks, who smuggled the eggs of the silk-worm 
to Constantinople in a hollow cane, and taught the 
Byzantines how to rear the insects and manufacture 
silk, the trade spread so fast in the south of Europe, that 
commerce with China totally ceased, and was not revived 
The Arab traders were permitted 
to go into hanfu, “ the chief port” of China, and con- 
jectured to be the modern Canton. 


fur several centuries. 


The Arab travellers 
state— 

“When merchants enter China by sea, the Chinese 
seize on their cargo, and convey it to warehouses; and 
9 put a stop to their business for six months, till the 
last merchantman arrives. Then they take thirty per 
cent. upon each commodity, and return the rest to the 
merchant. If the emperor wants any particular thing, 
his officers have a right to take it preferably to any other 
person whatsoever; and, paying for it to the utmost 
penny it is valued at, they despatch his business imme- 
diately, and without injustice.” 

They speak of some great revolution, which affected 
the trade considerably. An officer named Bai-chu, not 
of royal extraction, joined to his banner vagabouds and 
abandoned wretches, and marched against Kanfu. “ This 
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nation. ‘The Chinese are more handsome than the In- 
dians. They wear long garments and girdles in form of 
belts, dress in silk summer and winter; and the women 
cur! their jet hair,’ which the travellers greatly admire.” 

Imperfect as this narrative is, it shows that the Sara- 
cens, with their characteristic enterprise, had opened a 
commercial intercourse with Nerthern China, and it was 
probably from them that the Italian repubiies learned 


the value of the Chinese trade in the age of the Crusades. 





city,” our travellers say, “is one of the most celebrated | 
in China, and was, at that time, the port for all the | 


Arabian merchants; situated at some distance from the | 
This rebel at last be- | 


sea, so that the water is fresh. 
came master of the city, and put all the inhabitants to 
the sword, a. p. 877. There perished on this occasion 


120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Parsees, | 


who were there on account of traffic. The mulberry 


trees were cut down, and the silk trade began to stag- | 


nate. The whole empire was thrown into a state of 
anarchy. There arose many unjust dealings with the 
merchants who traded thither; which, having gathered 
the force of a precedent, there was no grievance, no 


treatment so bad, but they exercised it upon the foreign | 


Arabs and the masters of ships. They extorted from 
the merchants what was not due; they seized upon their 
effects, and behaved towards them contrary to all estab- 
lished law, 

By this account the Chinese of the ninth century 
were not very unlike those of the nineteenth. Those 
ancient travellers, however, 

“ Praise the uprightness and impartiality of the learned 
Chinese judges, who devoted their whole lives to the 
study of the law. They are greatly taken with the in- 
genuity of the Chinese in all arts and sciences. Whilst 


they consider the nation as the only wise one on earth, | 


they speak in terms of abhorrence of their idols and 
vices, 
himself the revenues which arise from the salt mines, 
and from a certain herb, which they drink with hot 
Water, and of which great quantities are sold in all the 
Cities to the amount of great sums; they call it sah, and 
it is a shrub more bushy than the pomegranate tree, and 
ofa more pleasing smell, but it has a kind of bitterness 
with it. Their way is to boil the water, which they pour 
upon this leaf, and this drink cures all sorts of diseases. 
Whatever sums are lodged in the treasury, arise from 
tue poll-tax, the duties upon salt, and upon this leaf.’ 


From the travels of Marco Polo, a neble Venetian 
merchant, who, in the thirteenth century, accompanied 
an ambassador on a mission to Kublai Khan, who was 
then about completing the conquest of China, we have 
the next authentic account of that empire. The long 
residence of the brothers Polo at the court of the con- 
queror enabled them, after their return, to tell Europe a 
great deal about this remote country of Cathay, of which 
so many fabulous accounts were current. There was, 
however, little or no intercourse between Europe and 
China, until the discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, which led to the maritime enterprises of the 
Portuguese in that quarter. Though frequently annoyed 
by the caprice and jealousy of the Chinese government, 
the Portuguese for many years enjoyed the China trade 
exclusively, until the Dutch and English entered into 
competition with them. In the age of Elizabeth, so 
memorable in British naval annals, an attempt was made 
to open a trade with China ; but the ships were wrecked, 
and it was not until the reign of Charlies |. that a small 
English squadron appeared in the Canton river, and, after 
considerable opposition, an English factory was estab- 
lished. 


The trade was, however, conducted under great dis- 
advantages ; the local authorities at Canton treated the 
merchants and supercargees with contemptuous insult ; 
the duties paid on merchandize were changed according 
to the avarice or caprice of the Chinese governor, and 
every possible impediment was offered to the extension 
ol commerce. 

Uther great difficulties frequently arose, from the 
nature of the cargoes which were sent from England. 
The company was very anxious to export as many 
British manufactures, and especially woollens, as were 
saleable. Yet the consumption in China was compa- 
ratively small, and many of the goods found no pure 
chasers. 

Such was the state of things at the commencement of 
the trade ; and the fact ought to be borne in mind at pre 


sent. The trade has teen liable to continual interruption, 


| often arising from the most frivolous causes; and serious 


affrays frequently oceurred ; yet as the consumption of 
tea was steadily increasing at home, in China the 


| demand for our woollens and cutlery, &c., increased cor- 


It istheir opinion, that ‘ the emperor reserves to | 


They speak with the utmost contempt of the vices so | 


prevalent to this day in China. ‘ There are schools in 
every town for teaching the poor and their children to 
write and read: the masters are paid at the public charge. 
The Chinese have no sciences, and their religion and 
Wwost of their laws are derived from the Indians; nay, 
they are of opinion that the Indians taught them the 
Worship of idols, and consider them 4 very religious 





respondingly. Matters were in this condition when 
Macartney’s embassy was undertaken, an account of 
which we select as a specimen of the manner in which 
Dr. Taylor has executed his task. 

Besides the heavy exactions, which were constantly 
renewed, a serious affair occurred, on account of the 
firing of a salute, whereby a Chinese was killed, in 1784. 
The supercargo of the ship was decoyed into the power 
of the Chinese, and marched into the city of Canton under 
a very strong military guard. The avenues leading to 
the quay were all barricadoed, and filled with soldiers. 
The linguists and merchants fled, the hongs were de- 
serted, and the communications between Canton and 
Whatpoa suspended by order of the hoppo. The sur- 
render of the gunner, who was strangled, eventually 
procured the liberation of the supercargo. 

In order to put an end to these annoyances, it was 
resolved to send a swlemn embassy to the court of Pekin, 
for the purpose of negotiating a commercial treaty with 
the emperor. Lord Macartney was chosen as envoy, aad 
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Sir George Staunton was joined with him, as he was well | silks, porcelain and teas. 


acquainted with the forms of Chinese diplomacy. 


i 
| 


Upon an application made to 
the prime minister, respecting a merchant ship which 


An excellent assortment of presents, and a friendly | had accompanied the ambassador’s frigate, they received 
letter from the British government, accompanied this | the most flattering answer, and every request was fully 
mission, which sailed from Portsmouth in 1792, and | granted them. Having accompanied the embassy, the 


arrived in July, 1793, at the Pih-ho. The mandarins, 
perceiving that the vessels could not cross the bar, 
thought that they must be very heavily laden with pre- 
sents intended for his imperial majesty. Provisions were 
supplied plentifully, and the ambassador treated with 
the greatest respect. Two mandarins of the highest rank 
came to congratulate them upon their arrival, and be- 
haved with such civility that they prepossessed the am- 
bassador very much in favour of the Chinese. Whilst 
himself and his retinue embarked for Pekin, the ships 
received orders to proceed to Japan, there to endeavour 
to establish a free trade. 
people, they passed up the river till they arrived at 
Tung-choo-foo. To their great astonishment, the Eng- 


| ship was to pay no duty. 


After their return to Pekin, 
it was intimated to them that his majesty, on his way to 
Yuen-ming-yuen, would be delighted if the ambassador 


/came to mect him on the road. When the emperor 
_ observed him, he stopped short, and graciously addressed 


Amidst an immense crowd of | 


lish were accused of having supported the Tibet rebels ; | 


this circumstance made an unfavourable impression, 
though the ambassador endeavoured to contradict it as 
a palpable untruth. Though this may be said to have 
been a splendid embassy, they were, nevertheless, de- 


graded by having written upon the flags, “ Tribute- | 


bearers.””’ When arrived at Pekin, where lodgings were 
assigned them between Hae-teén and Yuen-ming-yuen, 
they were required to perform their prostrations at the 
audience. This was entirely against their inclination 
and orders. But, to remove this difficulty, the ambas- 
sadors proposed that a high officer of state should per- 
form the same ceremonies of homage before the picture 
of his British majesty, which he was required to do, 
Ilowever, the legate who had charge of the embassy 
showed himself an enemy to Europeans, and endeavoured 
to thwart all their objects. As the emperor was at 
Jé-ho (Zhehol) in Tartary, they were obliged to repair 
thither. 
the place of their destination, a place composed of miser- 
able hovels, beside the dwellings of the mandarins. The 
subject of the requisite prostrations was again taken up 
with all due warmth ; but the emperor was condescend- 


who promised to perform the same genuflexion as he did 
in an audience to his own sovereign. 

On the day of audience, the ambassadors were ushered 
into the gardens of Jé-ho. 


brought with him. 


him. He was carried in a chair, and followed by a 
clumsy cart, which could not be distinguished from other 
vehicles, if it had not been for the yellow cloth over it. 
On his arrival at Yuen-ming-yuen, he viewed with great 
delight the various presents which the ambassador had 
A model of the “ Royal Sovereign,” 
a ship of war of a hundred and ten guns, attracted much 
of his notice. 

In consequence of this embassy, his imperial majesty 
called together a council to deliberate what answer ought 
to be given to the letter. A hoppo from Canton, who 
had lost his rank, and the imperial legate, strongly op- 
posed any offer of friendly terms. The result of this 
conference was, that the ambassador was given to under- 
stand that, as the winter approached, he ought to think 
about his departure. At an interview with the minister 
of state, to which he was invited in the palace, he found 
the emperor’s answer contained in a large roll covered 
with yellow silk, and placed in a chair of state. From 
thence it was sent into the ambassador’s. hotel, accom- 
panied by several presents. News which arrived from 


Canton, stating the probability of a rupture between 


' of the ambassador. 


They passed the Gireat Wall, and arrived at | 


England and the French republic, hastened the departure 
He had been very anxious to obtain 
some privileges for the British trade, but the prime 
minister Was as anxious to evade all conversation upon 
business. The splendid embassy was only viewed as a 
congratulatory mission, and treated as such. 

No practical result followed from this expensive em- 
bassy; the relations between the English and Chinese 
in Canton, continued to be vexatious and unsatisfactory ; 


_ and the disputes occasionally became so violent that the 
ing enough to yield to the request of Lord Macartney, 


trade was suspended, or the English ships detained. 
The East India Company’s supercargoes at Canton 


_ were, about the year 1815, so much annoyed by the 


tinguished from all the others by its yellow colour. The- 


imperial family, as well as mandarins of the first rank, 
had all collected. 
musical instruments announced the approach of the 
emperor. He was seated in an open chair, borne by 
sixteen men, and seen emerging from « grove in the 
background. Clad in plain dark silk, with a velvet 
bonnet and a pearl in front of it, he wore no other dis- 
tinguishing mark of his high rank. As soon as the 
monarch was seated upon his throne, the master of the 


| 
| 


Shortly after day-light, the sound of | 


Tents had here been pitched : | caprice, and jealous and irritating policy ot the Chinese 


the imperial one had nothing magnificent, but was dis- | Micials at Canton ; and so much affronted and mortified 


by the vain-glorious style assumed in Chinese speeches 
and documents-- which ought rather to be laughed at 
as idle rodomontade than seriously resented—that on 
the representations of the Company, the embassy of 
Lord Amherst was undertaken. It failed even more 
signally than that of Lord Macartney. Lord Amherst, 
from some feeling of indignity, which many have pro- 


‘nounced absurd under the circumstances, refused to 


c>remonies led the ambassador towards the steps. The | 
litter approached, bent his knee, and handed ina casket | 
sovereign or conntry which he represented; and he was, 


«et with diamonds, the letter addressed to his imperial 
majesty by the King of England. 
him of the satisfaction he felt at the testimony which his 
Uritannic majesty gave him of his esteem and good will 
ia sending him an embassy, with a letter and rare pre- 
sents; that he on his part entertained sentiments of the 
sume kind towards the sovereign of Great Britain, and 
hoped that harmony would always be maintained between 
their respective subjects. He then presented to the am- 
bassador a stone sceptre, whilst he graciously received 
the private presents of the principal personages of the 
embassy. He was perfectly good-humoured, und espe- 


The emperor assured | 


cially pleased with the son of Sir G. Staunton, who talked | 


a little Chinese, and received as a token of imperial 
favour, a yellow plain tobacco-pouch, with the figure of 


the five-clawed dragon embroidered uponit. Afterwards,) 0)... 2. “5 . 
the ambassadors from Birmah and little Bukharia, were | which it is, indeed, very dificult tospeak ; nor does the 


introduced, and performed the nine prostrations. A 
sumptuens banquet was then served up, and after their 
departure, (hey had presents sent to them, consisting of 


perform the nonsensical ceremony of the 4Vo-tow, which 
he considered degrading to himself personally and to the 


accordingly, not even admitted to an audience of the 
Emperor. The subsequent squabbles which have from 
time to time alarmed the British people for their beloved 
tea-pots,and the British- India merchants for their valuable 
traffic, are still fresh in the memory of the publie. The 
rash or gallaut enterprise of Captain Maxwell, and the 
whole of the transactions in which figured Lord Napier, 
Captain Elliott, and the too-famous Commissioner Lin, 
are clearly detailed in the volume. 

The future relations between Britain and China, and 
the immediate prospects of commerce in that country, 
form no part of Dr. Taylor's plan. This isa subject upon 


experience of many centuries warrant the hope that 

misunderstandings may not speedily again arise to inter- 

rupt the regular course of commerce ; though the Ce- 
e 
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lestials are, for the moment, wellcowed. It will be our | a right pleasant companion in a post-chaise or steamer ; 


own fault if they shall ever again arise from British 
commercial aggression, and contempt of those laws by 
which every government is entitled to regulate and ad- 
minister its internal affairs. In our lively indignation at 
the fickleness, boasting, and deceit of the Chinese, the fun- 
damental principles of international justice have oftener 
thar. once been in danger of being entirely overlooked. 
\s recent events in China and India are of the greatest 
interest, the readers of Dr. Taylor’s History will be 
gratified by a complete and even minute account of our 
latest Eastern wars; those just happily terminated by 
thrice-welcome peace. In all future editions of the work 
he promises to bring down the history of our Indian Em- 
pire to the latest period. 


The Autobiography of Heinrich Stiiling, late Aulic 
Counsellor to the Grand Duke of Baden. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German, by 8. Jackson. Second 


edition. 

bers. 

We are glad to meet with a cheap, double-columned 
edition of this charming work, which, on its first ap- 
pearance, excited our warm admiration. The early 
part of the Memoirs especially, affords the most en- 
gaging view of the inner life of the Germans of humble 
rank that it is possible to meet with. The charac- 
ter of Stilling is of itself a profitable moral study. The 
descendant of poor but worthy peasants, the son of a 
tailor, and bred himself to his father’s craft,—to which 
he afterwards united the avocation of a country school- 
master—the self-educated youth gradually rose, with- 
out art or effort, making his way upward by sheer me- 
rit and talent, until he became the Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in several of the German Universities, and 
finally settled at Carlsrhue, an Aulic Counsellor to the 
reigning Prince. Stilling was the early friend of Goéthe ; 
and though the simple and humble student of Strasburg, 
whose only wealth Jay in the Bank of Faith, was in 
many respects the antipodes of that brilliant and distin- 
guished person, a warm friendship subsisted between 
them through life. Stilling, who had studied medicine, 
became, towards the latter part of his life, famous over 
all Germany and Switzerland for his skill as an oculist, 
which, to many people, when combined with the singular 
character of the man, appeared little less than superna- 
tural. Wecan promise our readers both delight and im- 
provement from the study of this primitive man’s life. 


I, The Commissioner, or De Lunatico Inquirendo. | 


Octavo, pp. 440, with twenty-eight Illustrations 
on Steel by Phiz. 

Il. Jack Hinton the Guardsman. Octavo, with 
a Portrait of the author, Mr Charles Lever, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel by 


Phiz. Dublin: Curry. 

This brace of goodly volumes, coming forth neck and 
neck, are all but overpowering in their joint and un- 
ceasing demands upon the jocund hilarity, the wreathed 
smiles, and side-shaking guffaws of a public never more 
in need of applying the recipe “ Laugh and be fat” than 
now. With the gallant Guardsman and his friends we 
had cultivated a previous piece-meal acquaintance. Right 
pleasant has it been while it lasted; with the farther 
charm of leaving no melancholy regrets behind it. Mr. 


*. . ‘ * . 
Lever is preéminently a writer for the day and the hour; | 


John Wright & Co., Aldine Cham- | 





——— 





nor would it be reasonable to demand of him what he 
never bargained to give ; what indeed, he may have a 
shrewd guess, would spoil his market. His pictures of 
that phase of social life in which he plies his mirthful 
vecation, are, like the illustrations of his stories, drawn 
with a free and bold pencil; clever, effective, and, above 
all, excellently adapted to the end iu view—the amuse- 
ment of the hour that flies. 





With the Chevalier De Lunatico we had no previous 
acquaintance. His adventures appear to have been 
constructed upon the author's idea of the Thieves’ Lite- 
rature ; or, in other words, of what is at present tlie 
favourite reading of the many-headed monster ; elevated, 
however, by his keeping in view the old masters of the 
broadly comic fiction, Smollett and Fielding. The work 
is none of the superficial concerns of the one tome divid- 
ed into three kind. It is, on the contrary, equal to at 
least six circulating library volumes thrown into one. 
We have not, on this account, got above half through it. 
To the cuts, however, we are already able, at a glance, 
to bear high testimony. They are admirable ; not one 
here and there, but all of them. 


Scientific Wanderings, or Results of Observation 
and Experiment ; being an attempt to illustrate 
the Elements of Physics, &c., &c. By the Rev. 
R. Fraser. 

Another addition to the numerous treatises on Natura! 

Philosophy ; rendered attractive to young persons from 

being thrown into the form of a story, somewhat on the 


plan of the popular work, “ Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in Earnest.” 


An Efficient Remedy for the Distress of Nations. 
By John Gray, Author of “‘ The Social System.” 
8vo. Pp. 224. Adam & Charles Black. 


Here, again, stands forward the philanthropic Mr. 
Gray, nothing daunted by the ill success of his former 
attempts, and urging the irrefragable plea— 

Hear me for my eause ! 

We have all been sufficiently chastened by the hand 
of adversity to be brought into the condition of patient 
listeners to any proposal of “ an efficient remedy for pub- 
lic distress ;” so that we may very safely leave Mr. Gray’. 
panacea to the dispassionate investigation of more com- 
petent tribunals than ours. 


Outline of the Laws of Thought, 
London : Pickering. 

This Treatise on Logic is brief and clear, comprehen. 
sive and original, and sticks closely to the point. 
Western Australia ; containing a Statement of the 

Condition and Prospects of that Colony: with « 

map, &C., XC. 

This is a compilation for the use of settlers, though 
much of it is mere surplusage. If emigrants to the 
Great South Land should not know where they are going, 
it is certainly not for want of books of counse} and di- 
rection. We must not, however, forget the adage, “ Too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” Western Australia ap- 
pears to have struggled through the worst diseases inci- 
dent to the infancy of colonies ; and though nat yet in 


vigorous health, it may be pronounced in a safe and 
rather promising condition, 
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Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches, during Toro 
Years in France and Switzerland. By the author 
of “The Gladiator,” &c. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 
We cannot conjecture how this work has come forth in 
the hnmble and unpretending form in which it appears; 
which is that of a cheap stitched reprint, in double 


columns, and on very ordinary paper ; and certain we 
are that we have often seen very inferior matter ushered 





into the world on wire-wove, hot-pressed, with elegant | 


typography and all a publisher’s “ appliances and means.” 

The work purports to be the corresnondence of a young 
(and she is an accomplished) lady. who goes abroad in the 
independent, self-relying kind of way in which many 
English girls are now often sent from home to Paris, to 
eee the world and finish their education. She livesin dif- 
ferent boarding-schools and boarding-houses, and keeps 
a journal of her proceedings, noting all that is passing 
around her which is considered worthy of record. Her 
jonrnal, or series of letters, displays a well-cultivated 
mind, and justness of thought and sentiment ; and gives, 
moreover, considerable insight into the domestic habits of 
middle-class society in Paris. We can assure our read- 
ers, that more solid information and rational entertain- 
ment, more care and thought, may be found in this homely 
stitched-up anonymous volume, than in many splendidly 
printed books of Travels comine out with fashionable 
names. 


NEW POEMS. 
Searcely have we closed accounts with the Poetry of 


1842, before the Poetry of 1843 comes crowding upon 
us. And first, 


Day Dreams. By Charles Knox, Author of 


“ Hardness,’ “ The Rittermeister’s Budget,” 
“ Softness,” &c., &c. 


Ifa good countenance be to a man a universal letter 
of recommendation, it is not less true that to a book, 
heautiful typography, fine paper, elegant illustrations, 
and rich bindings, are not less recommendatory. All 
these are found gracing Captain Knox’s Day Dreams. 
These are, however, but the setting. Of the gems 





| 





That man is not a merely ¢reeping thing— 

A soulless reptile, earthly, grovelling, 

And daring searce his mole-like head to turn 
Towards the eternal fountain, from which spring 
Knowledge and happiness; this Man was one, 
The intellectual champion of his race, 

Who show’d it might be worthy its high place 
And lordship o’er the earth; yet all alone 

He stood among his kind, for none he found 
Whose soul was set apart to mate with him; 
And he was obstinate, and would not bend 
His spirit, with his fellow-men to hlend; 

And so his heart was withered, and he bound 
Himself as in 2 mantle, in a dim 

And shadowy cloud of dark imaginings; 
Embodied vearnings of a mind that sought 
That which it found not, till his fancy wrought 
Itself a separate world, in which he passed 
His years in seif-tormenting, till the springs, 
That the soul moved to stir the body, snapped, 
And broke in sunder, too o’erstrained to last, 
And then his clay with other clay was wrapped. 


While lives the language of his land, his name 
Is graven on the records of its fame— 

But graven with the hand of misery; 

For he—this gifted child of poesy, 

This painter of the passions of mankind, 

The mighty bard that deem’d to ride the storm, 
To sing of nature in her every form, 

To fathom the dark depths of human mind, 

All tasks essaying. yet for all tasks able, 

Was, more than all his fellows—miserable. 
Joyless his childhood was, his youth of pining, 
Serpents and thorns were in his bays entwining ; 
His fame with stains of deadly hue defiled, 

A blasted bridal, and a stranger child ; 
Another’s banner o’er his father’s hall ; 

Friends that wept ever; foes that sought his fall ; 
His days of restlessness, his nights of gloom, 

A withered life, and an untimely tomb. 

Sneh is the lot that waits the noblest mind, 
That parteth from his kind in cold disunion, 
And feeleth not that God on high design’d 

That man should live with man in kind communion. 


Marriage. A Poem, in four Cantos. 
By Dr. Henry Edwards. 


This is a poem addressed by its author to his Bride- 


' elect ; and, of course, should be candied enough. La- 
| dies will admire it ; especially if their ideas of poetic 
| excellence are not too high. The poet gives those who 


themselves it is not easy to speak so decidedly. The | 
collection, no doubt, contains many copies of fair | 


verses; but, on the whole, we consider the author more 
successful as a prose fictionist than a poet. Yet Captain 


Knox is not one of the mob of gentlemen who write | 
[verse] with ease—-fatal ease! He writes with care, | 
and pains, and effort ; and he has himself found great | 


pleasure in those self-imposed labours ; which will, we 


make no doubt, communicate pleasure to many. What 


more would he or the critics have # 

If any theme is calenlated to call forth all the 
powers of a poet of the cast of the author of Day Dreams, 
it must be Byron. From the verses to Byron we there- 


fore select our specimen of this varied volume ; varied, | ; 
_ poetesses are in the habit of making. It shows power 


because Day Dreams necessarily comprehend all manner 
of fancifal, and of lovely and tender things. 


BYRON, 
A shadow pass’d before me, in whose spirit, 
That gleamed from out his aspect, I could see 
The soul that conquers immortality; 
A sparkle of the fire that none inherit 
From their vain live of human ancestry, 
Rot wrest from heaven: thet mankind may learn 


are betrothed among his readers some useful, if homely 
and rather plain-spoken, advice, as to how they should 
deport themselves under all the varying circumstances 
of married life. 
The Hall of Vision; a View of Principles. A Poem, 
in three Books. By William Leask. Second edition. 
A poem of some merit, of the school of Pollok. Seve- 
ral minor pieces are subjoined to the Hall of Vision ; 
nearly all of them of a serious cast. 


Dionysius, the Arcopagite ; with other Poems. 
By Ann Hawkshaw. 
The Areopagite is a more sustained effort than lady- 


of thought as well as facility in versification. 


_Genorera, A Poem. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


The title of this poem will explain that it is a metri- 
cal version of the beautiful and pathetic German legend 
of Genoveva; that pure feminine incarnation of the ten- 
derest love, meekness, fidelity, and patient endurance. 


' The incidents of the original tale are closely adhered to, 
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and the poem is hence, iu its pathetic simplicity, mnch 
more effective than if composed in a more ambitious, 
ornamented, and diffuse style. 





SERIAL WORKS. 


Kyient’s PicrortaL Suakspere, Part Li.—Suak- 
spERE IN GERMANY—INDeExeEs, &e. &c.—This Part closes 
the Supplemental Volume, and, as we presume, also 
closes the work—* the last scene of all.” Its subject- 
maiter is the German critics and evlogists of Shakspere; 
of two of whom, Goéthe and Tieck, characteristic por- 
traits are given. It will be with 
of regret that many must now transfer their finished 
work from the table to the book-shelves; long there to 
raintain the honoured station to which the learning and 


a certain emotion 


taste of the Editor, and, more than all, his unbounded 
enthusiasm, love, and reverence for ovr great dramatist, 


80 eminently entitle his magnum opi 


Jessip Puriiips; a Tate or thi New Poor-Law, 
Parti. By Mrs. Trollope; withillustrations by Leech. 
London : Colburn.— Mrs. Trollope believes that there is 
something vicious in principle, or radically bad, in the 
new Poor-Law, without, however, being the defender of 
the abuses of the old system. She thinks it harsh and 
cruel in operation, and calculated to deteriorate the 
moral feelings, and to destroy the self-respect of its un- 
fortunate objects. The fundamental mistake was pass- 
ing this stringent law, conferring on a distant and un- 
sympathizing body, arbitrary, and nearly irresponsible 
power, without simu!taneously, or rather previously, un- 
fettering industry; freeing the working classes from the 
burthen of an excessive, grinding, and most unequal 
taxation; and, above all, removing every impost, direct 
or indirect, from their food—from the prime necessaries 
of life. Had the new Poor-Law been better considered 
than its operation shows it to have been, this objection 
would still remain in equal foree. Our legislators “ put 
the cart before the horse; so that it is not wonderful that 
smooth and satisfactory progress has not been made. These 
are our views; Mrs. Trollope has her own of the Poor- 
Law; and she thinks fit to illustrate them popularly, in 
a life-like story. We not only give her credit for sin- 
eerity of purpose, but for the ability, as well as the ineli- 
nation, to do good, by graphic exposures of the practi- 
cal working of the system, if she be careful to steer 
clear of exaggeration and caricature, to keep down her 
Yoryism, and pursue her avowed object in an earnest 
aud single spirit. In the opening number, there are 
ome well-painted scenes, which, however, bear only re- 
motely on the condition of paupers. The dialogue be- 
tween a coarse and selfish member of the Poor-Law 
board, Mr. Huttonworth, and Mrs. Greenhill, a worthy 
and most respectable aged widow, reduced to indigence, 
olely by disinterested efforts to assist her children, is, 
of course, a gross caricature; though we cannot forget 
Cowper's remark—“ There is no tyrant like an English 
churehwarden”—the churehwardens being managers of 
the poor in his time. Were such brutality possible, as 
that which is ascribed to the button-maker, then we 
should rejoice to see the widow’s son, like a true-hearted 
Englishman, give the member of the Board a sound 
thrashing, if the meck-spirited woman did not herself 


mle ale » . oo 
piuck off her old shoe, and slam his ears well. There 
is, HoWever, a spice of truth in the general rea ug of 


though it 
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Greenhill was pleading for help for her blameless 
danghter-in-law and innocent grandchildren— 


“ T am come here,” said she, “ to ask food for a des- 
titute woman who is just going to lie in, whose hus- 
band is in prison, and who has five children to support.” 
—‘“Shame! shame! shame!” cried the indignant 
Mr. Huttonworth, and he addressed a clergyman whe 
also sat at the Board. ™ Now, just observe, Sir,—but 
do for one moment observe,—the difference between 
those creatures who have the audacity to claim a main- 
tenance as their right, and the people of our class who 
have got the misfortune of being obliged to pay it. Just, 
I say, observe the difference. There’s my daughter, with 
a fortune down of £15,000: that girl, Sir, has been en- 
gaged to be married nearly a twelvemonth, and there 
they are waiting—she and the excellent young man that 
is engaged to her till he get a living that has been pro- 
mised by his uncle, Sir William Wise. That's what I 
call an example, Mr. Wileox. We are expected to be 
prudent, and provident, and thoughtful, and careful, and 
all the rest of it; while these creatures that burden the 
earth with themselves and their filthy rags, must go and 
marry, forsooth; and then send politely to tell us they 
have five babies, and another coming; and will be much 
obliged if we will provide breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
lodging, furniture, firing, and clothing, for their dear, 
»xcellent papa and mamma, because they don’t happen 
to have a single penny of their own.” 


We hope that Mrs. Trollope, as her work proceeds, 
will study to conciliate instead of exasperating; for we 
are pretty sure she will not flinch. 


Le Krvx’s Memorrartsor Campripcr. No. XXXVITTI. 

This number concludes the work, which consists of a 
series of views, very neatly executed, of the colleges, 
halls, churches, and other public buildings of the town 
and university of Cambridge. The letter-press, consist- 
ing of historical notices, &c., is by Thomas Wright, Esq. 
of Trinity College, and the Rev. H. Longueville, late 
Fellow of Magdalene College. The work must have 
great attraction for all Cantabs, and generally for English 
“ ventlemen and scholars.” 
Part XIX. 
With a View of the singular bird’s-nest Protestant Church 


at Bobi. 


Cumina’s Fox’s Book or Martyrs. 
This work has now reached the worst period 
of the persecution, in the earlier part of the reign of 
Henry VIIL., when Calais was still under the English 
A black-friar 
came to Calais, selling Pope’s pardons at a groat a-piece. 
A suspected heretic, named William Button, applied to 
the pardoner to have the souls of his father, and other 
friends, delivered out of purgatory, if the power of the 
Holy Father reached so far. “ There is no doubt of his 
said the friar.—* Why then,” quoth Button, 
* doth he not, of charity, deliver all souls thereout!” For 


vay. Weare amnsed by one anecdote: 


power,” 


this bold speech Button was taken before the Commissary, 
who chafed at the heretic. Nothing daunted, Button 
remarked, “ If your Holy Father, the Pope, may deliver 
souls out of purgatory, and will not, of charity, deliver 
them, I would to God the King could make me Pope, 
and I would surely deliver all out without money.” 


Lireraturr. 
This promises to be a useful and elegant com- 


Coampers’ Cycropepta or EnNGuisn 
Part I. 
pilation ; and it is, though a very cheap, a really hand- 
some, well-looking, embellished book. With the talents 
and industry of Mr. Robert Chambers employed in turn- 
ing good matter to good account, and the accumulated 
stores to be found in Warton, Hallam, Campbell, and the 
host of good writers in this department, an excellent 
popular view or body of Engli«h polite literature must be 
Part I. reac! 
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te the era of Latimer, who is in himself an embodied 
image of the manners of his own age, and of that more 
primitive one which immediately preceded it. 


Tae Loxpox axp Epixsurcn Montuy Mepicat Jovur- 
NaL For 1842. Edited by John Rose Cormack, M.D.—This 
aanual volume is strictly professional. It contains a great 
mass of information, both in the form of original com- 
munications and in the reviews of new medical works. 
We do not pretend to pronounce any opinion whatever 
on a work so entirely beyond our province; but from the 


imposing list of the names of contributors, some of them — 
already distinguished ornaments of the medical profes- | 


sion, and others clever and active young practitioners, 


zealous in the prosecution of science, it is but reasonable | 


to augur favourably of this Journal. 


Tre Campripce University Reoisten ror 1845. 
By William Atkinson Warwick. Pp. 180, with Por- 
trait of Professor Whewell. Cambridge : Watwick & 
(o. London: Hatchard.—This volume is designed to 
be a companion to the Cambridge Almanac, and to ap- 


pear annually. It is made up of the various miscellane- | 


ous information and lists, &c., &c., likely to be useful and 
interesting to the student, and to every one connected 
with the University, or interested in its affairs. 
No. VI. 

Part UT. 

Martin Doyie’s CycLtopepia or 
panpRY. Llart 1X. 

Scenery anp Anriquities oF TRELAND. Part XX.— 
The letter-prexs of this part is of more than usual inter- 
est. Mr. N. P. Willis is either bestirring himself, or is 
inspired since he got into Munster. 


New ZeALAND Portro.io. 
Tuornton’s History or Inpta. 


PracticaL Hus- 


An Essay on Punctuation, wits Inctpentar Re- | 


MABKS ON COMPOSITION. 
Whittaker «& Co. 


By F. Francillon, Solicitor. 


THe Scotrisu Eccvesiastican REGISTER AND NATIONAL | 


ALMANAC PoR 1845. 
PAMPHLETS. 

Frienpty Counsers To FemMaLe Servants. By the 
Rev. Andrew Thomson, of Broughton Place Chapel, 
Edinaburgh.— A sensible and really friend/y address to a 
large and most important and valuable class of the com- 
munity ; and one moreover inthe improvement of which 
all the others are very deeply interested. 

An Expianation or Gravity ; or the Great Power 
causing Gravitation, Form, and Motion. 





Vol. IV. | 
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Tut UxempLoyen, AND THE Proroskp New Poorn-Law, 

_ A letter from a Renfrewshire heritor to the holders of 

| real property in that county, and in other manufactur- 

| ing districts of Scotland.—This pamphlet, though one of 

_ the first symptoms of that serious alarm among the Scot- 

tish heritors, which may soon be general, contains some 
views and observations worthy of attention. 


A Derence ov tHe Ruiaiits ov THe WorkKING Crasses, 
| By William Sharman Crawfurd, Esq., M.P. fur Roch- 
| dale.—A clear and able statement, laid down in distinct 
' sections, in which the entire subject is deliberately dis- 
| cussed, the objections answered, and judgment pro- 
| nounced in favour of the concession of those rights, 
| which, in the abstract, no one longer denies to any sane 
, man of the age of twenty-one. Among other objections 
which Mr. Crawfurd refutes, is that founded upon the late 
conduct of the more violent Chartists. He is not sur- 
prised that they should be distrustful and suspicious; and 
no one can wonder that they should have been misled 

for a season, but that their good sense remains so very 

long under eclipse. In repudiating the aid of, and in- 
| deed all coéperation with the middle-class Complete 

or Universal Suffragists, and clinging, without rhyme or 
/ reason, to the mere symbol of the sir points, they are 
like a man who, invited to a substantial feast of roust- 
beef and plum-pudding, takes huff, and refuses to go, 


- 
i 





‘how 


| hecause the card does not also specify salt, mustard, and | 
horse-radish ; forgetting that he has power to call for 
these and any other condiments he chooses the moment 
| that he is once fairly at table with the beef and pudding 
| before him. No intelligent man among the working 
| classes can doubt of the sincerity and friendliness of Mr. 

Sharman Crawfurd, or of his steadfastness to the cause 
of free representation ; and therefore we trust that his 
| address will do much good among the working-men, both 
| directly, and as a counteracting force to the ill influences 
of their misleaders. It might also tend to mitigate the 
alarms of those of the higher orders, who see in universal 
suffrage only universal anarchy and plunder, would they 
but deign to read the tract. 
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A Sminiine’s Wortn or Sense.—A_ good, and neat 
little book of select and choice sentences and maxims of 
conduct. 


CULTIVATION oF Poputak Flowers. The Geranium, 


with a coloured specimen. 
VINDICATION OF THE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE Unton; be- 


ing a lecture lately delivered in Manchester by Dr. Henry 
_ Edwards, 
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